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Art. 1.—The Swedish Reformation. 


1. Svenska Kyrkans Historia. Af Dr H. Reuterdahl, Fyjerde Bande. 
Sverige under Konung Gustaf I. Lund, 1866. (History of the 
Swedish Church. B H. Revrervanyt. Fourth Volume. Sweden 
under Gustavus the First. Lund, 1866.) 


2. Svenska Kirkore ionens Historia. I tre afdelningar. Af. L. A. 
Anjou. Upsala, 1850. (History of the Reformation in Sweden. In 
three divisions, By L. A. Anzov. Upsala, 1850.) 


0* late years, in Sweden, the history of the Church of that 

country, more especially during the Reformation period, 
has been attracting a very considerable measure of attention. 
With praiseworthy zeal the Swedish theologians have applied 
themselves to the elucidation of their native land’s ecclesiasti- 
cal annals, and their labours have been crowned with no small 
measure of success. Among the latest and ripest fruits of their 
studies in thfis department, may be mentioned those volumes, 
the names of which we have prefixed to the present paper. 
The first work, by Dr Reuterdahl, formerly dean, now arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and thus holding the high position of pri- 
mate of the ‘Swedish Church, is a massive cal: maatenly pro- 
duction, marked by profound research and scholarship, sound 
criticism, and vast comprehensiveness, both in respect of gene- 
ral princi and minute details. It forms, indeed, one of the 
best t: on any one branch of church history, to which 
the ability and learning of modern authors have given birth ; 
and we only t that, appearing as it does in a foreign lan- 
guage, it should remain in large degree a sealed treasure to the 
students of our own land and of other countries. The second 
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work quoted by us at the commencement, is a volume of more 
limited range, by Professor Anjou, of the University of Upsala, 
referring simply to the period of the Swedish Reformation. 
Its first division describes the position of the Swedish Church, 
at the time when the principles of the Reformation began to 
exert an influence upon it, and the commotions which preceded 
and prepared the earliest public resolve with regard to the re- 
form of the ecclesiastical constitution, and the preaching of the 
pure word of God. The second division delineates the develop- 
ment of the church from the Diet of Westeraas, in 1527, until 
the death of Archbishop Laurentius Petri the elder, in 1573. 
The last division narrates the strife produced by the separa- 
tion between the stricter Protestants and the supporters of the 
ordinances and liturgy of King John the Third, as also the ear- 
nest endeavours of the Romish Church (which at this time 
seemed to have renewed its decaying power), to regain its lost 
prestige in Sweden, until the period when, in consequence of 
the meeting at Upsala, in 1593, and the circumstances there- 
after occurring, the Swedish Church was fairly consolidated, 
and received the shape which it has, on the whole, retained up 
to the present day. The reader will thus perceive that al- 
though Professor Anjou confines himself exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, to the era of the Swedish Reformation, he deals 
with its history in very complete, if compressed form; and 
hence his manual is of indispensable importance and value to 
all who wish to investigate the true character of that most 
momentous section of Swedish ecclesiastical annals. Chiefly 
following its guidance, but borrowing likewise aid from the 
gore work of Archbishop Reuterdahl, and other sources of in- 
ormation, we propose to give a brief account, yet as compre- 
hensive as possible, within our necessarily narrow limits, of the 
early progress and subsequent success of Protestant doctrine in 
the Swedish Church, and among the Swedish people. 

Nor do we think that, in this country, where the entire sub- 
ject is so little known, it will be found devoid of interest. On 
the other hand, we believe that, when fairly understood, it will 
be recognised as replete with attractions of a peculiar and en- 
during kind. In addition to the general interest it should 
possess for us, as a part, and no unimportant one, of that great 
spiritual revolution which blessed, in the providence of God, 
the sixteenth century, and which has conferred, and will con- 
tinue to confer, such priceless benefits on after ages, it presents 
points of individual interest which are its own especially, It 
1s interesting as shewing how far the roots of the colossal 
tree of the papacy had ramified, even to the extreme Scandi- 
navian north, beyond the Thule of the old Roman world, and 
low there its foliage was as fatally flourishing, and its fruit 
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as bitterly destructive to the soul as in the sunnier regions of 
its native south. It is interesting as proving the intense love 
of independence and freedom which has characterised, in all ages, 
the Scandinavian character, because it was at first reluctantl 
that the Swedes bowed down beneath the papal yoke, and, 
previous to the epoch of the Reformation, there were incipient 
symptoms of revolt, the outbreak of that free spirit, which por- 
tended complete emancipation when the period of deliverance 
should arrive. It is interesting inasmuch as the Swedish Re- 
formation was rather, at least in its primary stage, the develop- 
ment of internal regenerating inigabina, than the result of in- 
fluences from without,—rather of indigenous than of foreign 
wth ; and inasmuch, moreover, as the final establishment of 
rotestantism was the work of the Swedish people themselves,— 
for, although due weight must be given to the strong support 
it received from King Gustavus Vasa, it had subsequently to 
encounter the determined opposition of his successor, and was 
only established upon a solid and lasting basis by the efforts 
of the Swedish nation. Finally, it is interesting as a record of 
the struggles in which a race of kindred blood with our own 
had to engage in behalf of their spiritual freedom, and the un- 
flinching tenacity of purpose which distinguished their exer- 
tions, until they got the object they had in view satisfactorily 
accomplished. Neither should it be forgotten that if the 
Swedes cannot point to the t names of a Luther, or a 
Calvin, or a Knox, emblazoned on the page of their Reforma- 
tion annals, that page is adorned with many inferior indeed, 
yet true and noble names, which will always preserve their 
place in the hero-roll that is the heritage of our common glo- 
rious Protestantism. For reasons such as these we venture to 
think that the subject we propose discussing will be invested, 
even in the estimation of merely English readers, with no small 
d of living interest. 

Let us, then, in the first place, briefly glance at the general 
character and condition of the Swedish Church towards the 
commencement of the Reformation era. 

Tt was in the year 829 that Anschar, the celebrated apostle 
of the north, first carried, as our readers are aware, the priceless 
blessing of Christianity to Sweden. For a lengthened period 
after his first visit to its shores, he watched with deep solici- 
tude, over the progress of the good work he had inaugurated, 
and laboured unweariedly for its advancement. When the great 
missionary died, successors arose, who followed in his foo 
with praiseworthy ardour. But centuries elapsed ere the 
Swedes were fully converted to the faith of Jesus; and through- 
out at least three or four hundred years succeeding the earliest 
proclamation of the gospel by Anschar, the Christian Church 
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of Sweden (if church indeed it could be called) remained, to 
all intents and purposes, a mission church. Many missionary 
preachers from France and England visited the north of Europe, 
travelling from place to place, and were zealously occupied in dis- 
seminating the truth, although without any fixed and or 
residence. Even in the year 1070, Adam of Bremen relates, 
that among the Swedish people there were no settled bishop 
and no diocese with definite boundaries, but that every bishop, 
recognised as such by the king or his subjects, led an itinerating 
life, and without a special episcopal charge, laboured to convert 
as many as he could to Christianity. Only in the twelfth cen- 
tury were the sporadic Christian congregations in Sweden first 
combined in a regular church, and brought into closer connec- 
tion with the ecclesiastical institutions of western Christendom. 
At last, about the year 1248, the systematic consolidation of 
the Swedish Church, under Romish auspices, was fully com- 
pleted, and thenceforward it remained united to the Romish 
see, as closely as the churches of the neighbouring kingdoms. In 
Sweden proper (for the province of Scania was then possessed 
by Denmark, and had a cathedral seat of its own, ere 
to the primacy of Lund), there existed an archbishopric, viz., 
Upsala, and six bishoprics, viz. Linképing, Skara, Streng- 
niis, Vesteraas, Vexié, and Aabo. The Archbishop of Upsala 
was primate of the Swedish Church, and wielded much tempo- 
ral, as well as vast ecclesiastical, influence. This post of pri- 
mate was usually filled by some member of the great aristo- 
cratic families, who employed the splendid advantages of his 
position rather for his own aggrandisement than for the true 
interests of the church of Christ. The same thing may be 
affirmed, although in less measure, of the bishops of the subor- 
dinate sees, the resources of which were smaller,—with the ex- 
ception of Linképing, which almost vied with Upsala,—than 
those of the archbishopric. Sweden, in her general ecclesiasti- 
cal features, resembled the other European countries where the 
Romish faith prevailed. In the course of centuries the church 
had contrived to amass enormous wealth, wealth quite wonder- 
ful when we take into account the poverty of the ee wong 
The bishops were like proud princes instead of humble clergy, 
riding about with large escorts of ‘armed retainers, surpassing 
in pomp and luxury the native nobles, and coping even with 
royalty itself. The cathedral churches were richly endowed, 
and provided with numbers of deans and canons. Monkish 
swarms, of the different orders, were to be found in this cold 
and dreary northern region, where they preyed on the mistaken 
charity of the people, and flourished like their brethren in Italy 
and Spain. Cloisters there were in abundance, the foremost 
of them being Vadstena, which owed its origin to St Birgitta, 
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that famous female representative of the northern mysticism 
of the middle ages. But of the existence of all these so-called 
ministers of religion, and religious institutions, what, then, was 
the result? The question admits of a most easy, yet most me- 
lancholy, answer. The spiritual state of matters in Sweden 
found fit parallel in the condition of the rest of Europe at 
the same date, the date immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion. Over the whole land lay thick and heavy the shadow 
of moral darkness. “ Like priest, like people,” is an adage 
true for all time; and it was never truer than for the time to 
which we now refer. The Swedish clergy, with some noble 
exceptions, were arrogant, ignorant, and selfish ; and, if not, as 
a general rule, guilty of immoral conduct,— except in particular 
cases, to which we shall afterwards refer,—too much inclined, 
in order that the church’s revenues might be replenished, to 
wink at immorality in others. The mass of the people exhi- 
bited the same defects, only in an aggravated form, and were 
moreover immersed in superstition, Their education had 
been well-nigh totally neglected by their professed spiritual 
’ guides and instructors; and in many places there still lingered - 
among them the traditions and practices of their ancient pagan 
creed. The remaining barbarism of the old Scandinavian 
north, a legacy from the sublime but savage and bloodthirsty 
valour of the Eddas and the Sagas, and which brooded over 
Sweden like a funereal pall, long after the sun of civilisation 
had dawned on the nations of Southern Europe, intensified the 
blackness of the picture, and obscured the few rays of light 
which otherwise might have been observed to glimmer through 
it. From the king's palace to the noble’s castle, and eathe 
noble’s castle to the peasant’s hovel, all was strife, and anarchy, 
and social chaos. The great aristocratic families battled fiercely 
for dominion ; and with the exception of the relaxing restraints 
of the church, which was now beginning to lose the power that 
in this direction it once possessed for good, the oily law was 
club-law, the only tribunal was the tribunal of the battle-axe. 
Truly a melancholy page in the book of Swedish history, and 
a suggestive and appalling comment on the culture which 
Rome, in the primal days of her decadence, imparted to the 
nations over whom she spiritually ruled ! 

Of the ignorance that prevailed among the monks and clergy, 
the following example may be given, as one out of many: So 
late as the year 1525, when the labour of translating the New 
Testament into Swedish was divided and allotted to the cathe- 
dral chapters, and several of the monkish orders, it was found 
that the Cistercian cloisters of Alvastra and Varnhem, notwith- 
standing their illustrious antecedents, and their extensive col- 
lection of books, did not possess a single inmate who was 
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capable of taking part in the labour which had been assigned 
to them. With regard to the morality of the priesthood, the 
accounts which have been handed down to our own times are 
the reverse of favourable. Doubtless, it is as difficult to judge 
of the general character of a particular era by individual cases, 
as it is to pronounce a decision on the manners and customs of 
a particular people or a particular place, by what we know of 
the conduct of solitary individuals. Yet the church, which in 
its highest offices was represented by men like Jéns Bengts- 
son and Gustaf Trolle, whose names were the very synonyms 
of worldliness, could scarcely lay any claim to our respect. 
The celibacy of the clergy, especially, was the fruitful source 
of grievous sin; and the fact that the bishops regularly re- 
ceived payment ofa tax from numerous priests for ission 
to retain their concubines, is sufficient proof that the tone of 
clerical morality must have been low indeed, where in only one 

int so much should have been sacrificed, and the lamentable 

k of moral principle in this single respect inevitably implies 
a similar shortcoming in others. With regard to the laity, 
from the year 1412, the meetings of the Swedish Church synods 
are full of complaints about all manner of wickedness which is 
laid to the charge of the mass of the population. Making every 
allowance for exaggerated statements, it must be confessed that, 
both from these and similar sources, we only too plainly gather 
that the morality of the Swedish priesthood, indifferent as it 
was, did really in certain respects transcend the morality of the 
Swedish people. But on the whole, as already affirmed, the 
morals alike of clergy and laity were repugnant to the re- 
quirements of the gospel, and it was well that the Refor- 
mation was at hand to dispel the darkening shadows, and 
breathe new life into the decaying framework of corrupt social 
existence. 

In our introductory remarks we indicated that the free spirit 
of the Swedes submitted with difficulty to the foreign yoke of 
Rome, and that various attempts to rebel against the papal 
principles and practice preceded in Sweden the birth of Pro- 
testantism, properly so called. Limited space, however, pre- 
vents us from alluding to these attempts, interesting as they 
unquestionably are. Neither, from the same reason, can we 
advert at any length to the striking fact, that just as the ini- 
quitous traffic in indulgences was the spark that kindled the 
great Reformation fire in Germany, a similar traffic produced 
similar results in Sweden. In 1546, John Angelus Arcimbold, 
papal protonotary, of whom Sarpi, in his “ History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent,” with bitter irreverence affirms, that when he put 
on a prelate’s robe, he laid aside none of the qualifications 
which appertain to a complete Genoese merchant,—although, in 
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passing, we may observe, that it was perhaps for that very rea- 
son that Arcimbold became so pebcona on siahisiosiakc Valin 
died Archbishop of Milan, the chief episcopal see in Italy,— 
was commissioned by Leo the Tenth to visit the north of 
Europe, in order, by the sale of indulgences, to replenish the ex- 
hausted papal coffers. With zeal and assiduity Arcimbold 
fulfilled the trust committed to him, and both in Denmark and 
Sweden collected large sums of money. But he embroiled 
himself in the political feuds of the Swedish rulers and the 
Swedish nation ; and this circumstance, together with the un- 
natural and irreligious traffic in which he was engaged, contri- 
buted, in the estimation of many of the Swedes, to throw a 
new and most unfavourable light upon the true principles and 
policy of the Vatican. As the providence of God mercifully 
willed it, just at the present conjuncture arose the indivi- 
dual, one of their own number, to whom the Swedish people 
so largely owed their emancipation from Rome's spiritual 
bondage. 

Pees Olofsson, a smith im Oerebro, and his wife, Kristina 
Larsdotter, had two sons, Olof and Lars, born respectively in 
1497 and 1499. Their father died in 1521. Their mother 
lived in widowhood for twenty-four years afterwards, some- 
times sorrowing, sometimes rejoicing, over the career of her 
children,—over the adversities which the elder had to encoun- 
ter, and the ecclesiastical elevation of both ; for at the time of 
. her decease the one was rector of the chief church in Stock- 
holm, and the other Archbishop of Upsala, and primate of bis 
native country. Olof or Olaus Petri, and his brother, received 
their first education in a Carmelite cloister school, from which, 
at the age of nineteen, the former proceeded to Wittemberg to 
prosecute his studies. The three years he spent in Germany, 
and chiefly, if not constantly, at Wittemberg, were rich in all 
manner of instruction and awakening impulses. He stood in 
close connection with the extraordinary personage who ere long 
became, for his own and the following century, the foremost 
figure in the spiritual annals of the human race. He was pre- 
sent when the great reformer nailed to the church-door his 
celebrated ninety-five theses,—those theses which, through 
Olof’s own exertions, remodelled at an after period the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical constitution of his Swedish fatherland. 
He was an eye-witness of the earliest commotions created by 
the preaching of the new doctrine. He had also partial oppor- 
tunity of listening to the famed prelections which the youthful 
Melancthon, born in the same year as Olof himself, began to 
deliver in the autumn of 1518, at Wittemberg; but Olof’s 
spirit was rather that of Luther than of Melancthon. The 
impressions he derived from intercourse with such scenes 
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and such persons could never again be effaced from his me- 
mory. They were made upon a young enthusiastic nature, 
that burned with affection for truth and justice, with fervid 
zeal and indomitable determination to embody such principles in 
outward living form. This affection, this zeal, this indomitable 
courage, distinguished him during his whole existence. But, 
us Professor Anjou remarks, these virtues often assumed in 
Olof’s case the exaggerated form which converts them into 
serious errors. His courage always partook too largely of the 
temerity of youth ; he never learned the art of proper self- 
control ; x when fifty years of age, he still required the 
strong pressure of some restraining influence to prevent him 
from over-stepping the due bounds of moderation. Extensive 
learning had been acquired by him during his student life 
in Germany ; and if, to the endowments and qualifications 
already enumerated, we add a clear intellect, and the gift of 
copious eloquence, we have said enough to shew how well-fitted 
was Olaus Petri, even by the very imperfections of his charac- 
ter, to stand in the front rank of the reformers, and do battle, 
in the spirit of unflinching boldness, with the fiercest efforts of 
the enemy. 

In 1519, Olof returned to Sweden, and having waited on the 
bishop of his native diocese, received from him a canonry in 
the cathedral church of Strengnais. The bishop having lost his 
life a few weeks afterwards in the famous, or rather infamous, 
“ blood-bath” of Stockholm, Strengniis became a vacant see ; 
and the foremost personage in the chapter, Archdeacon Laur- 
entius Andree, superintended, in room of the deceased prelate, 
the affairs of the diocese. - Laurentius was a man of talent, learn- 
ing, and energy, and, attracted by the similarity of Olof’s charac- 
ter, supported him in his efforts to disseminate religious know- 
ledge. Olof had begun to read and expound passages of the Old 
and New Testaments to the choristers and other officials of the 
cathedral, a procedure which the archdeacon favoured, as was 
proved by his appointing Olof shortly afterwards to the charge 
of the cathedral school. _ hom the first commencement of 
a purer gospel-preaching in Sweden. Although we do not possess 
much positive cistettien about the uate of Olof’s tuition, 
sufficient evidence has been handed down to prove that it 
largely partook of the spirit, at least, of the new dogmas he 
had imbibed at Wittemberg. Doctor Nils, a leading member 
of the chapter of Strengnis, and a warm supporter of the 
Romish creed, formally accused him, we are told, of teaching 
heresy, and endeavoured, although very lamely, to refute his 
so-called errors. It is interesting to note the doctrines of which 
Nils complained. All, or the most of them, are in complete 
harmony with pure Protestant principles. According to his 
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opponent, Olof taught that St Anna (and this must have 
seemed a monstrous dogma in the eyes of a man like Doctor 
Nils !) was not the mother of the Virgin ot while he also 
maintained that Joseph was young, instead of being advanced 
in years ; that nobody had ever preached the truth in Sweden 
(and doubtless such a proposition savours too much of the rash- 
ness which marred the character of Olof, although the langu 

is susceptible of a meaning reconcileable with facts), antil he 
had himself appeared; that no monk should be a mendicant ; 
that no one should place his confidence in mortals, like the vir- 
gin or any other saint, but in God alone; that the preaching 
of the word is of greater importance than the cobiination of 
the mass ; that the “fraternities of the blessed virgin,” and of 
other saints, should not be established, because they do not 
derive their origin from any passage in the sacred Scriptures ; 
and, finally, that confession should be made in the heart to 
God solely, and not to a priest at all. In these propositions, 
which Nils so strenuously condemned, we find indicated some 
of the chief doctrinal points, around which the strife between 
the Romish and Protestant parties at a subsequent period 
tevolved. They were, moreover, for the most part, stringent 
protests against the malpractices which, during the previous 
three hundred years, had rooted themselves in the western 


church, and been recognised as binding on every true believer. 
Olor’s heretical teaching and agoreage | began now to arouse 


attention, and summoned to the lists the man who was for a 
time the most loyal and powerful champion of the ancient faith 
in Sweden. In July 1523, Bishop Brask, of Linképing, re- 
ceived from the Upsala chapter information of the dangerous 
spread of the Lutheran heresy in the cathedral church at 
Strengniis, through the efforts of a certain Olaus Petri, whose 
name appears to have been hitherto unknown to the recipient 
of that intelligence. Brask was by nature active and fiery, a 
politician rather than a priest, yet devoted to the interests of 
the church in which he held high office; and especially from the 
time when the labours of Olof began to shew symptoms o 

bearing fruit, he was unwearied and energetic in his antago- 
nism to the new doctrine. His dread of Lutheran principles 
was aggravated not merely by the intelligence he had received 
from Strengniis, but also by circumstances that had transpired 
within his own diocese, and which made him fear the out- 
break of a general heretical conflagration. Yet it was chiefl 

Strengnis that formed the centre of the novel, and to Brash 
alarmingly dangerous, influences which threatened to devastate 
the church. There, as if to give fresh proof of the true charac- 
ter of the peril, an incident of no smal] moment had quite 
recently occurred. Archdeacon Laurentius Andres was gained 
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over to the reformed cause, and now sat a willing disciple at 
the feet of his more youthful colleague Olof. 

It was in such circumstances that the Diet of Strengniis as- 
sembled,—that Diet destined to assume so great a historical 
significance for the future of the Swedish Church and people, 
on account of Gustavus Vasa’s election to the throne. The 
remarkable career of the illustrious founder of the Vasa dynasty 
is of course well known to our readers. Most of us in boyhood 
(however little otherwise we learn of Scandinavia) have ma- 
naged to acquire some knowledge of the chief features of his 
romantic history,—how he narrowly escaped destruction in 
the terrible Stockholm “ blood-bath,” where bis luckless father 

rished,—how afterwards, eluding the vigilance of his jailors 
in Callundborg Castle, he fled to Sudermania, where a price 
was set upon his head, and he was obliged to conceal himself 
from the pursuit of bis adversaries,—how the brave peasantry of 
Dalecarlia took up arms in his cause,—and how, finally, he van- 
quished all o ition, restored freedom and independence to 
his native land, and became the enitor of a line of sove- 
reigns unsurpassed for ability and renown by any other royal 
race in Europe. At the period of which we treat, Gustavus 
Vasa was on the point of being chosen by his grateful country- 
men to the regal office, with the crown made hereditary in his 
family. For a lengthened period he had been inclined towards 
the reformed doctrines ; and his convictions of their truth were 
deepening day by day. He still, indeed, like the majority of 
his new subjects, outwardly professed the ancient faith, and re- 
fused as yet to break with the Roman see; but inwardly he 
chafed at the external restraint which, for politic reasons, he 
was obliged to tolerate, and resolved that at the first favour- 
able moment he would throw off the yoke, and advance the in- 
terests of Protestantism to the utmost of his power. It is 
difficult to form a true conception of the character of Gus- 
tavus ; for he has been unduly eulogised by friends, and unduly 
depreciated by foes. That his genius was great, and his 
patriotism sincere, is unquestionable; and yet his actions 
were frequently none of the most laudable, and in his nature 
no small amount of dross was mingled with the gold. He 
has been accused of selfish, or mainly selfish designs in the 
course of conduct he followed with regard to the Romish 
Church, of robbing that church’s patrimony, in order to en- 
rich himself and aggrandize the crown. In short, it has been 
said that he put on the mask of Protestantism for the success- 
ful consolidation of a dynasty, rather than because he believed 
its doctrines to be true. The charge is, we helieve, quite ground- 
less. Sufficient evidence exists to prove that he was a genuine 
believer in the principles of the Lutheran creed, and that it was 
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from a perfect conviction of its truth that he sought to press 
it upon his subjects. At the same time, it must in all fairness 
be admitted, that if his motives were in general unimpeach- 
able, the conduct which they —— was frequently liable 
to blame. Hasty and violent by disposition, he did not always 
fully weigh the consequences of his procedure; while, on the 
other hand, like many persons so constituted, he was apt to be 
easily led by those individuals who happened to gain his spe- 
cial confidence. Thus, his best actions were often misinter- 
oe and imputed to improper motives,—the motive of sel- 

shness being, as is usually the case, the first assigned. On 
the whole, however, we are warranted to claim for Gustavus 
Vasa a high and honourable name, both as man and sovereign ; 
and the common Protestant cause demands that we should 
record our thankfulness to that mysterious Providence which 
raised him to royal dignity at the very time when his services 
were essential to the life and welfare of the reformed cause in 
Sweden. 

At the diet of Strengniis emerges to view an individual 
whose name is closely connected with the earlier history of the — 
Swedish Reformation. This was Johannes Magnus, born at 
Linképing in 1488, and who had for some time resided in 
Rome as the representative of the Swedish government at 
the papal court. Adrian the Sixth, who succeeded Leo, had 
despatched him in the capacity of legate to his native country 
—ostensibly to redress certain ecclesiastical grievances of 
which the Swedes complained, but in reality to root out, if 
possible, the growing Lutheranism. Gustavus, outwardly as 
yet an obedient son of the church, received Adrian’s ambas- 
sador with due respect, and laid before him the grievances 
which called for papal intervention. These related to various 
matters, of which the appointment of new bishops was the 
most conspicuous. Four or five of the Swedish sees were now 
vacant, and Gustavus was naturally anxious, that those chosen 
to fill them should be persons well-affected to the new sove- 
reignty and to himself ; “ persons,” us he says in a letter to the 
pope, “who, content with their own sphere, should cultivate 
peace and concord among the king’s subjects, and so maintain 
the church’s freedom, that in no respect they did injury to the 
crown.” He moreover promised due loyalty m future to the 
supreme pontiff, on condition that certain reforms which Adrian 
had. volunteered to grant, were put in — After some 
negotiation, the episcopal election was allowed to proceed, and 
one of its eonsequences proved to be the elevation of the papal 
legate, Magnus, to the archbishopric of Upsala, the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity in Sweden. The new primate was a 
man not devoid of talent, but his character was marred by 
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serious defects, among which may be mentioned vainglory and 
irresolution,—the latter leading him to love and follow half 
measures, which, however well-suited for the ordinary circum- 
stances of life, are altogether out of place in times of great 
temporal and spiritual convulsion. His influence retarded for a 
season the progress of reform ; but it was happily counteracted 
by the king’s selection of Laurentius Andree, the friend and 
pupil of Olaus Petri, as his chancellor. Shortly after the diet 
of bade; Laurentius,—whose conversion to the Lutheran 
doctrines we have already mentioned,—acquired the confidence 
of Gustavus, and was his chief adviser, with regard to all ecclesi- 
astical affairs, during the course of the momentous events 
which followed. 

Perhaps the most important of these events was the assess- 
ment laid upon the church’s property in 1524-7. Gustavus 
and his chancellor have been blamed,—unjustly, in large 
measure, as we think,—for the step thus taken by them. It 
is difficult to see how they could have acted differently. The 
necessities of the state were great; and, although the ecclesi- 
astical revenues were no longer what they had been, there was 
much in them that was —— after providing for the 
worship of God and other legitimate religious ends. Why 
should not that superfluity be applied to the relief of the 
state’s pressing necessities, or why at least should not the 
priesthood and the monkish houses bear their due share of the 
national burdens, instead of almost or a escaping the 
yoke of taxation, as they used to do in the halcyon days of 
the church’s former grandeur? Gustavus and Laurentius An- 
dreze saw nothing unreasonable in such a question ; and they 
forthwith gave it an emphatic answer. Assessments were laid 
on the bishops, the cloisters, and the cathedral chapters, while 
the common clergy were comparatively spared. Large sums 
were thus raised ; and, as might have been anticipated, loud 
indignation was in many quarters the result. Doubtless, in 
the levying of the allotted taxes, the royal officials not seldom 
acted with rude violence and undue precipitation, and so a 
certain colour was given to the complaints of contemporaneous 
Romish writers; yet such occurrences were inseparable, in a 
wild and semi-barbarous age and country, from the prosecu- 
tion of the plan, and the plan itself was one to which, in point 
of principle, it does not seem that any valid objection can be 
taken. 

Meanwhile the cause of the Reformation was continuing to 
make considerable pro . After Laurentius Andres became 
the king’s chancellor, Olaus Petri followed him from Strengniis 
to Stockholm, where he was appointed preacher in St Nicholas, 
or the city church, as it was usually styled. There his ser- 
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mons were eagerly heard by multitudes; and his indomitable 
daring, and energetic eloquence in the pulpit, lent a mighty 
stimulus to the new movement, and were blessed for the con- 
version and edification of many. At the commencement of 
Olof’s Stockholm ministry, he and his colleague, Langerbeen 
(who, like himself, had studied in Wittemberg), experienced 
some annoyances arising from the tumultuous conduct of cer- 
tain anabaptist German immigrants, but by the expulsion of 
these mischievous enthusiasts from the Swedish territory, 
— was at last restored. We can only briefly glance at a 
ew of the chief incidents which followed. Laurentius Andres 
and Olof worked together in the most efficient and harmonious 
way for the furtherance of the common cause. Notwithstand- 
ing the favour of the king, however, and the good wishes of a 
large section of the people, the Reformation pioneers had to 
contend with opposition of a very serious and protracted kind. 
That opposition found its principal leader in Bishop Brask, 
whose name is mentioned in the preceding pages. Trans- 
ported with indignation at the success of the Lutheran doc- 
trines, he fulminated the ban of the church against all who 
should circulate, buy, or read the writings in which such 
detestable dogmas were contained. Hurling his fiercest ana- 
themas at the Reformers, he declared that they had been 
guilty of the worst of crimes in trampling under foot ecclesi- 
astical order for the purpose of gaining a liberty which 
called Christian, but which he would rather term “ Lutheran,” 
nay, “ Luciferian ;”* and, not content with appealing to the 
populace, he appealed also to the sovereign, entreating him to 
put down the new faith by the strong arm of the law, a re- 
uest which Gustavus declined to entertain. Brask’s ana- 
themas, unsupported by the civil power, proved, in large 
measure, a brutum fulmen, and the Reformed cause continued, 
in spite of them, to grow and prosper.f But great was the 
wrath and horror of the papists when, in 1525,—and thus 
some months earlier than his master, Luther,—Olof took the 





* This contemptuous play on words is common in the writings, both of 
Brask and Archbishop Johannes Magnus. Similarly, the former often uses 
“ Luterosi ” for “‘ Lutherani.” 

t It is related that Brask (and the story is characteristic of the man) had 
once an interview with some deacons from Upland, when he asked them on 
what it was that the Lutherans founded their belief. The reply wae, “On 
the doctrine of Paul.” Thereupon the bishop sprang angrily from his seat 
and exclaimed, “ Better that Paul had been burnt, than that every man should 
know him.” A parallel to this we find in the amusing incident recorded b 
Minter. A priest being summoned before the bishop of Skalholt in Iceland, 
and accused of heresy, appealed to the words of Paul; but the bishop cried 
out, “‘ Paul was a teacher for the heathen, and not for us.’’—Miinter’s Kirch- 
engeschichte, vol. ii. p. 409. 
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irrevocable step of yey, and so bade open defiance to the 
rule and practice of the Romish Church. Still, this personal 
act of high treason to the majesty of ecclesiastical law, was as 
nothing compared with the fresh crime (in popish eyes) com- 
mitted conjointly by Olof and Laurentius Andrew, just a year 
afterwards. In 1526, there appeared at Stockholm a Swedish 
translation of the. New Testament, executed in Protestant 
spirit, and, as there is all reason to believe, the work of these 
two individuals, although such cannot, with absolute certainty, 
be affirmed. Its publication inaugurated a new era in the 
history of Swedish Protestantism. Henceforth the pure gospel 
of Jesus, carried home to the hearths and hearts of the people, 
became the giant power that revolutionised society, and re- 
generated men’s moral and religious life. 

Necessarily compelled to pass over various matters of interest 
in the progress of the Reformation,—such as the treasonable 
practices of some of the newly-chosen Romish bishops (which 
resulted in their condign punishment), the flight of the primate 
Johannes Magnus from the country, and the incipient dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses by order of the king, who at last 
saw his way clearly to deliver this primal blow against the frail 
and tottering monastic system,—we pause at an interesting 
episode in Sweden’s Reformation annals. That episode is the 
controversy between Dr Galle and Olaus Petri in 1527, of which 
a full account has been handed down by the latter in a pamphlet 

ublished at Stockholm during the course of the same year, 

he circumstances in which the discussion originated were the 
following. Gustavus had observed (according to Olof in his 
preface to the work) with great anxiety the disputes about the 
faith, and interrogated, now the one party, now the other, in 
order that he might ascertain where the real points of dis- 
cordance might be found. Ultimately he discovered that there 
were in the main twelve points, with regard to which the Papists 
and Lutherans were at variance. These points were arran 
by him in the form of questions, which he sent to the learned 
men on either side, with a request that they should be answered. 
Foremost among the o—— disputants were Olof and Peter 
Galle, Doctor of Theology, and “Scholasticus” in the chapter 
of Upsala, a man bound by ties of close friendship to Bishop 
Brask, and deemed by all the Romanists their fittest champion 
to advocate the assaulted principles of the Popish Church. 
The controversy between the two, which was conducted, not 
orally, but in writing, deserves a little consideration on our 
part, since it may be viewed as the Confession of Faith pre- 
sented by either party, and as indicating more especially the 
—- of religious development at which the leading reformers 
of Sweden had now arrived. 
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The first question was, “Is it lawful to depart from the 
teachings of holy men, and the customs and usages of the 
church, which have not the word of God to support. them ?” 
Dr Galledivides the answer tothis question into twoparts. In the 
first place, he shews that the Scriptures have sometimes so pro- 
found a meaning that they cannot be interpreted except through 
the Holy Spirit's power. Thus Peter complains of the diffi- 
culties in certain of Paul’s epistles (2 Peter iii. 16). Thus the 
eunuch could not understand the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
until Philip was directed to him by the Holy Ghest (Acts viii. 


29). But holy men, who interpreted Scripture, possessed the 
Spirit’s inspiration (2 Peter i. 2]). God has bestowed different 
spiritual gifts ; for some he has made apostles, and some inter- 
preters of his word (1 Cor. xii.). Therefore, if the teachers of 
holy church have taught and expounded the sacred Scriptures, 
not after their own will, but by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, he who departs from the instructions of holy men, 


d from God and the Holy Spirit, who spoke through such 
individuals, In the second place, as to deviation from the 
church’s usages and customs, which have not God’s word to 
support them, Dr Galle replies, that such u as are reason- 
able, and not discordant with Scripture, and have been lon: 
held by our forefathers—learned and holy men better Rsecaet ne | 
with the word of God than ourselves,—should be retained. 
The apostles had appointed many things which are not found 
written in the New Testament (1 Cor. xi. 34; 3 John 13; 
Acts xvi. 17). Moreover, Augustine writes, that in all affairs 
of the church, which are not mentioned in the sacred Scri 
tures, the customs and usages of the fathers are lawfully 
binding. 

Olof replies, that the word of God cannot be changed. If 
therefore spiritual teachers and the of the church have 
God’s word on their side, we must not deviate from them ; for 
in them we reverence the holy Scriptures. But if they have 
not on their side the word of God, then we may depart from 
them ; because otherwise there would be no difference between 
the word of God and the word of man, from which it would 
follow that God and man were equal, inasmuch as their words 
were of equal value. Doubtless persons like Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and others, were full of the Holy Ghost ; yet 
every one who has read their works must at the same time 
confess that the Spirit did not always guide them when they 
indited these works, since they often, through human infirmity, 
wrote against each other, often against themselves, often 
against the word of God. Consequently their writings must, 
be read with much care and caution, and with a constant refer- 
ence to Scripture. Again, if Seripture should sometimes appear 
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obscure, that arises from no obscurity in itself, but from our 
own want of proper insight. Itis not the fault of the sun that 
he who has weak eyes cannot gaze upon it; for in itself it is 
bright and clear enough, and stands in no need of further 
illumination. Spiritual teachers should interpret Scripture by 
Scripture, the Scripture which seems dark and incomprehen- 
sible, by the Scripture which is intelligible and plain, When 
it is said (1 Peter i. 20), that “no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation, for the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” it necessarily follows that 
only that which has inspired the Scriptures can interpret them. 
This happens when Scripture is interpreted by Scripture. 
Again, the apostles unquestionably ordained much in the con- 

tions of the early believers, which has not been recorded 
in Scripture. But no one can say what, with a few exceptions, 
such things really were. And we do not require to know 
them ; because, if they had heen essential, they would have 
been embodied in the word of God. Some things, handed 
down from the apostolic age, are yet in use—such as keeping 
the Sabbath holy, observing Easter and Whitsuntide, &.,— 
but on these matters does not depend our salvation. Other 
things have been changed, like the prohibition against eating 
blood, the original identity of priests and bishops, &. In 


ancient times, when a priest committed open sin, he was deposed 
from his sacred office, and no longer deemed a priest ; but now 
they say that although he may not indeed discharge the duties 
of the office, he is and must remain a priest notwithstanding. 
The r ogg or priest who gave himself up to worldly pursuits 


was also deposed, and now this is no longer the case. He, 
moreover, who bought the episcopal or priestly office, was 
deposed and degraded ; but now no one can become a bishop 
except he pays money tothe pope in order that he may receive 
that dignity. Pope Marcellus appointed twenty-five men in 
Rome, who were called cardinals, and whose duty was to 
baptize those who should be converted to the Christian faith, 
and to bury the dead ; but now so great a change has occurred 
in the case of these baptisers and sextons, that they have been 
transformed into kings and princes. 

The second question was, “If our Lord Jesus Christ has com- 
mitted to priests, bishops, and popes, any power or dominion 
over men, except that they should proclaim the will and word 
of God, and if there should be any other priests than those who 
discharge that commission?” Dr Galle bases his reply to the first 

of the question on the words of Christ to the Apostle Peter 
in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, “ If thy brother 
trespass against thee,’ &. Where it is written, “If he shall 
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neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church,” Galle reads, 
“tell it unto the church’s superiors.” According to this com- 
mand of Christ, he considers that spiritual power has been 
given to popes, bishops, and priests, to be used against all who 
are disobedient to God's law, and in furtherance of the neces- 
sary affairs of the church. This is confirmed by Titus iii. 10, 
and by 1 Cor. v. 5 and 11. The question whether there should 
be any other priests than they who declare the word of God, Galle 
answers in the affirmative : firstly, because the Apostle Paul in 
the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and similar 
passages, speaks of manifold spiritual offices, such as apostles, 
prophets, &c. ; and, secondly, because the duty of the priests is 
to pray for the people. Thus in the Old Testament, Joel ii. 17 ; 
and what occurred under the ancient, should yet more perfectly 
take place under the new dispensation. Christ had com- 
me (Luke xviii. 1), “always to pray and not to faint,” 
which Bede thus interprets,—“ always to pray,” that is, to read 
or sing at the seven ecclesiastical times, an interpretation cor- 
roborated by the words of David in the 119th Psalm, “Seven 
times a day do I praise thee, because of thy righteous judg- 
ments.” Thirdly, the chief function the priests have to dis- 
charge, is to consecrate the Redeemer’s body, and offer it up 
for men, according to Hebrews v. 1. 

Olof replies, that Christ taught that his kingdom was not of 
this world ; he was subject to the civil power. So also were 
his apostles. If, then, popes, bishops, and priests, are the fol- 
lowers of Christ and his apostles, they cannot possess worldly 
power and dominion. They should feed the flock of Christ, 
feed it with the word of God, for no other food is salutary for 
it. To proclaim the word of God is the priestly office, just 
as the duty of the smith is to labour at his anvil. All that the 
priests are called in the Scriptures plainly points to es 
and other priests than they who declare the word of the Lord, 
are unknown in the New Testament pages. Galle, says Olof, 
interprets Scripture most erroneously. “Tell it unto the 
church,” is an altogether different thing from “Tell it unto the 
church’s superiors.” Neither are these words addressed to St 
Peter alone, but to each of the apostles, and afterwards to eve 
Christian believer. Besides, continues Olof, Galle confounds the 
two powers, the spiritual and the temporal. All know that 
priests and bishops have only had entrusted to them the spiri- 
tual sword, which is the word of the ever-living Jehovah. 
Moreover, Olof remarks with regard to Galle’s answer, that the 
corporeal priesthood of the Old Testament foreshadowed the spi- 
ritual priesthood of the New, which priesthood embraces eve 
Christian man and woman. The command, “always to pray, 
respects not merely the priests but all persons. The prayer 
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which we are always to offer is that which cannot be orally 
expressed ; it is an internal yearning, a passionate desire of 
the heart for those things of which we stand in need. If 
Christ’s words signify that the priests should read and sing 
at the seven ecclesiastical hours, then they could never have 
time for sleep or any other employment. Bede’s words are, 
he adds, misinterpreted by Galle. Bede writes,—‘‘always to 
pray and not to faint” means-at the appointed seasons 
(canonical hours) always to engage in prayer; or, that all 
which a righteous man says or does, in accordance with the 
will of God, should be accounted as supplication. Why 
adduce David’s words about the praise of God seven times a 
day, and not the example of Daniel (Dan. vi. 10), who prayed 
only three times'a day? It is nowhere found in Scripture 
that Christ commanded the priests to consecrate his body 
and blood ; but preaching he has strongly enjoined. Men 
may be saved without ever having partaken of the Lord’s 
supper; but they never can be saved without having been 
taught by God’s word, in which they repose their trust, and 
so become spiritually partakers of Christ Jesus, who is the 
true word of God. In Hebrews v. 1, the allusion is to the 
high priest of old, who was a type of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Time will not permit us to review the other ten questions, 
which relate to the most conspicuous points of difference 
between the Protestant and Romish churches, such as tran- 
substantiation, purgatory, saint-worship, relic-worship, &c. 
From the account we have given of the discussion between 
the two antagonists on the matters involved in the first two 
questions, the reader will clearly perceive the strong Pro- 
testant position assumed by Olof, and his great superiority, 
in point of intellect, and also as a theologian, to the foe with 
whom he contended. The entire controversy had much 
weight with Gustavus; and the decided triumph gained by 
Olof chased away lingering doubts and fears,—-if such before 
existed,—from the mind of that sovereign. He was finally 
and completely gained over to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. It was now to be seen if the constitution of the Swed- 
ish church and the Swedish realm could be moulded into 
closer accordance with these great Reformation principles. 
On such an attempt Gustavus dared to risk the crown he 
held at present in his hand ; it should not be placed upon 
his brow until the change in which he saw the only condi- 
tion of his retaining it should be crowned with ultimate 
success. 

The summons which Gustavus addressed to the states of 
the kingdom, to meet him at Séderképing, in the Whitsun- 
tide of 1528, forboded momentous and difficult deliberations. 
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It was well known that he intended to bring before the Diet, 
not merely the temporal but the ecclesiastical condition of 
the country, and propose great modifications in the consti- 
tution of the church. On account of certain circumstances, 
the place of meeting was changed to Vesteraas, where, about 
the middle of June, in the above named year, the national 
assembly, destined to exert so marked an influence on 
Sweden’s political and spiritual future, commenced its im- 
portant work. The Roman Catholic bishops, headed by the 
unwearied Brask, who was well aware of the sovereign’s 
resolve, met in private conclave, the day before, in the cuurch 
of St Aigidius, when they determined that they would oppose 
every proposition that might conflict with their ecclesiastical 
privileges, and drew up against all such possible = 
tions a solemn secret protest, which was discovered fifteen 
years afterwards (according to one writer, concealed beneath 
the pavement) in Vesteraas Cathedral. At the opening of 
the Diet, Laurentius Andres, as Chancellor, laid before the 
members his royal master’s claims, some of which plainly 
pointed to the imperative necessity of diminishing the 
church’s superfluous wealth, and reducing the worldly rank 
and dignity of the bishops. Brask, of course, declared him- 
self utterly opposed to any such demands, and his deter- 
mination was supported by a number of the nobles, where- 
upon Gustavus indignantly informed them (and we see no 
reason to doubt, as some have done, the sincerity of his 
anger), that he would at once resign his throne and leave 
the country. With tears in his eyes while he uttered these 
words, he immediately departed from the Diet. The threat 
produced its due effect. The populace sided with Gustavus; 
the nobles and even the priests became greatly alarmed ; 
and Bishop Magnus of Strengniis actually rose in his place 
next day, and, to the astonishment of all, expressed his 
readiness to yield to the king’s wishes. What followed we 
give in the comprehensive words of one of the very few 
English historians of Scandinavia,—but whose prejudices 
against Gustavus blind him too frequently to the true cha- 
racter of that monarch. ‘ The speech of Bishop Magnus,” 
says Dr Dunham,* “ had an instantaneous result; the late 
decrees were confirmed; acts were passed for the surrender 
of the episcopal fortresses and castles; for the disbanding 
of the episcopal troops; for the exclusion of the bishops 
altogether from the senate; for the resumption of all the 
domains, all the lands, all the revenues which had been 





* Lardner'’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, ‘ History of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way,” vol. iii. p. 208, 
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granted to the clergy by administrator, noble, or prince, 
since the middle of the fifteenth century; for the punish- 
ment of every ecclesiastic who should presume to excom- 
municate any individual for these innovations; and, above 
all, for conferring on the crown unlimited* authority over 
the church.” The Diet also passed a strong resolution in 
favour of “the pure preaching of the word,” a resolution 
approximating as closely to Protestantism as possible, when 
we bear in mind that neither the king nor his subjects had 
as yet formally abjured the Romish faith. Such, then, was 
the substance of the famous “‘ recess” and “ordinances” of 
Vesteraas, which laid the foundation of the future spiritual 
liberty of Sweden.. They were the commencement of that 
all-important work, the consequences of which were at that 
time beyond the power of human calculation. The ancient 
church was not indeed overthrown; the creed of Rome still 
remained nominally the creed of the kingdom ; but a violent 
blow had been struck at the root of the papal upas tree in 
northern Europe, and so fatal was the stroke, that sixty or © 
seventy years thereafter, it finally withered and died. 
Without delay the ‘‘ recess” of Vesteraas was carried into 
full effect.. Searching inquiry having been made as to the 
extent and number of the lands conveyed over to the church 
since the reign of King Christian the First, these lands were 
resumed by the descendants of the original donors; and in 
this way it is computed that from 18,000 to 20,000 (for the 
different calculations vary) estates, farms, and residences 
assed again into the hands of lay possessors. Even at the 

owest estimate, it will thus be seen, that in a country so 
poor as Sweden, the church must have contrived to amass 
enormous wealth, in the shape of landed property. All the 
other provisions of the “‘ recess” were likewise immediately 
put in force by Gustavus, who, we may here mention, at the 
same time bitterly arraigned certain of the nobles for the 
harsh and reckless manner in which they resumed the 
ecclesiastical donations of their ancestors. And it is interest- 
ing and instructive to learn that, as in Scotland and other 
countries, the aristocracy were rather actuated by a desire 
to aggrandise themselves at the expense of the papal church, 
than by any special love of Reformation principles. For 
example, Gustavus says, in a letter addressed to the knights 
and nobles of Oestergétland, during the February of 1539, 
that he had expected, after what had occurred, that they 
would assist him in protecting and furthering the interests 





* Dunham is mistaken here; the crowns authority, although much too 
great, was in certain points not unlimited. 
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of the evangelical faith. But they had rendered it not the 
slightest aid. .‘‘To take lands and dwellings,” he affirms 
indignantly, “from churches, chapters, and cloisters, that 
they were all prepared, with the greatest zeal, to do; and in 
that fashion, doubtless, they were all Christian and evan- 
gelical.” There were many cases similar to the case of 
Oestergétland. 

Shortly after the Diet of Vesteraas, Bishop Brask followed 
the example of the Archbishop of Upsala, left his see and his 
native country, and went abroad, never returning again to 
Sweden. Nothing, at this period, gave a greater impulse to 
the progress of the gospel, than the flight of these two pre- 
lates, whose position was the very highest among the rulers 
of the Romish Church. The soldiers of the ancient creed 
were thus forsaken by the generals who ought chiefly to have 
guided and supported them; and if matters had ever come 
to an open rupture, and a violent struggle had ensued, in 
which martyrs for the papal cause were required, such 
martyrs could unquestionably be looked for no longer, when 
the lessening Romish flock was deserted by its foremost 
leaders. In 1528, the bishops elect of Skara, Aabo, and 
Strengniis, chosen so long ago as 1522, but on account of 
the church’s unsettled condition never until now ordained, 
were consecrated in the cathedral of the latter town by 
Bishop Petrus Magni of Vesteraas.* Eight days afterwards, 
the king was solemnly crowned in Upsala, the newly ordained 
prelates officiating at the ceremony. That part of the 
coronation oath was omitted, which bound the sovereign to 
protect ‘holy church” and her officials; and so, thenceforth, 
the throne of Sweden rested upon a Protestant foundation. 
The same year, 1528, was also remarkable in respect of the 
number of writings which emanated from the facile pen of 
Olaus Petri, and which diffused among the mass of the 
people a clear and sound knowledge of the great principles 
involved in the Reformation movement. At least nine works, 
greater and smaller, during this comparatively short period, 
owed their existence to the untiring labour, the restless 
energy of Olof. We cannot now review any of his publica- 
tions; but we may give the titles of two or three, as partly 
indicating the manifold variety of the themes which he dis- 
cussed. ‘A little book about the Sacraments, what they 
are, and how they should be rightly used,” enters profoundly 





* It was this consecration which transmitted the so-called Apostolical 
succession (that blind and baseless Popish and Tractarian figment) to the 
Protestant Church of Sweden. Tho church of the sister kingdom, Denmark, 
cannot boast this peculiar “ blessing,” having been consolidated at the Refor- 
mation by Bugenhagen, who appointed in it, not bishops, but superintendents. 
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into the nature of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, rejecting 
the other pretended sacraments of the Romish Church, and 
is, on the whole, an excellent and comprehensive treatise. 
‘** Instruction as to the ordinance of marriage,” written the 
same month, condemns in strong language the excesses which 
were the result of the celibacy of the clergy, and calls upon 
all ecclesiastical rulers to abolish a system which has been 
roductive of such unmixed evil. similar character, is 
is ‘Little book on Cloister-life,” the scope of which may 
be gathered from the motto which the author selected for it: 
“‘They shall proceed no further: for their folly shall be 
manifest unto all men, as theirs was also,” 2 Tim. iii. 9. 
Not merely as a polemical production, but likewise as a 
vivid picture of the times, this work deserves special notice. 
“* Of God’s word and man’s commandments,” is a noteworthy 
performance, being an attempt to assign a religio-philo- 
sophical basis to the reformed doctrines, the earliest attempt 
of the kind which was ever made in the history of Swedish 
Protestantism. In conclusion may be mentioned, “ A little 
introduction to Sacred Scripture,” elucidating various im- 
rtant points of Christian belief, such as the difference 
tween law and gospel, faith in Christ, and several other 
subjects. All these writings produced their due effect 
throughout the stirring years that followed. . 
On the 2d February 1529, by command of Gustavus, an 
ecclesiastical council assembled at Oerebro, for the purpose 
of considering the various measures that might be essential 
to the further reformation of the church, and the establish- 
ment of harmony in matters of outward practice. This 
council, or synod, was numerously attended, and among its 
members were several bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. No record has been left of its proceedings; but 
the results at which the synod arrived are well known, and 
certainly of great moment. They were of a threefold cha- 
racter. Firstly, as regarded preaching, the synod resolved 
that the ‘‘ pure word of God” should be expounded regularly 
to the people, and that the bishops should be especially 
charged with the oversight of a duty so important and 
indispensable. Secondly, the synod passed a series of 
resolutions bearing upon the proper order and discipline of 
the church, all of which were without doubt steps in the 
right direction, and tended still farther to approximate the 
Swedish ecclesiastical system to a Protestant, instead of a 
Popish ideal. Lastly, the synod, while retaining some of 
the minor rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, such as the practice of anointing, the use of conse- 
crated water, &c., issued lengthened explanations, which 
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urported to remove the doubts that might be entertained 
on the subject, and represented these observances as merely 
external and symbolical, and possessing no saving virtue in 
themselves. The issues of the synod’s deliberations, how- 
ever, although generally forwarding the Protestant cause, 
gave complete satisfaction to neither party. The extreme 
Lutherans were disappointed with measures which to them 
appeared unduly cautious and moderate, while the papists, 
who had fancied, foolishly enough, that the church’s affairs 
were finally settled at the Diet of Vesteraas, overflowed with 
wrath when they noted the additional impulse given to the 
cause of Reformation by the resolutions of the council of 
Oerebro. How embittered, on either side, were the feelings, 
soon appeared from subsequent events. Tumultuary risings 
occurred in various places; among the German Protestants 
who resided in Stockholm, and the Dalecarlian peasantry, 
many of whom still remained bigotedly attached to the 
ancient faith. In the case of the latter, the flame of 
insurrection was fanned by the seditious efforts of certain of 
the nobles, with whom one of the recently-ordained prelates, 
Bishop Magnus of Skara, determined to associate himself. 
But the good fortune of Gustavus Vasa did not desert him 
in this hour of perplexity and danger; and the insurgents 
were partly soothed into obedience, partly put down by force 
of arms. Bishop Magnus followed the example of Brask 
and his namesake of Upsala, and fled, that he might evade 
the consequences of his conduct. He sought shelter, first 
in the Danish territory, and then at Mecklenburg, from 
which place he sent several letters of admonition to his 
countrymen, urging them to dethrone their “heretical 
monarch.” But the ‘heretical monarch” was too firmly 
seated to be shaken by the epistles of an expatriated prelate, 
and Magnus, like his two predecessors in exile, found that 
his warnings and entreaties were in_yain. He died in a 
monastery at Rostock, about the year 1560. 

The weightiest resolution adopted by the council of Oerebro 
was that which related to the preaching of the word of God. 
In the ancient Christian Church, we know, the exposition of 
Scripture formed a regular part of divine worship,—as 
witness the homilies which have come down to us from the 
days of the early Christian fathers. But ever since preach- 
ing had become a mere non-essential in the sacrificial 
church-service of the middle ages, it had been neglected as 
elsewhere, by the popish priesthood throughout the whole of 
Sweden. The reformers, therefore, who again brought the 
Scriptures out of the thick darkness in which they had lain 
so long, naturally strove to give God’s word that prominent, 
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a in the sanctuary service, of which it had been unjustly 
eprived, and which it could legitimately demand. At the 
same time, the strict obligation devolved by the council of 
Oerebro upon every parish priest, either himself, or by an 
assistant in the duties of his office, to proclaim the unadul- 
terated word of God, was not in all cases immediately 
discharged,—partly through the unwillingness of one or 
other of the bishops to see that the rule was carried out, 
partly through laxity in its individual application, partly 
and mainly through the impossibility of forthwith procuring 
a sufficient number of preachers, at once reliable and 
qualified. The unwearied Olaus Petri sought in some 
measure to remedy the last-named evil by the fulfilment of 
a promise he had made the year before, that he would 
prepare a “ Postil,” or collection of sermons for the guidance 
of the clergy. To this “ Postil” he added a catechism, 
consisting of a free translation of Luther’s larger one, and 
suitable for the spiritual instruction of the people. In 1531, 
moreover, Olof published what was in certain respects a yet 
more important work, viz., a ‘‘ Missal,” or liturgy, exhibiting 
the most pointed deviations from that which was employed 
by the Church of Rome. Not only were many of the 
unscriptural practices in use among the papists, such as 
genuflexions, crossings, incense, &c., excluded from Olof’s 
missal, but everything was carefully left out that could by 
any possibility be considered as implying the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist, or lending weight to the Romish 
dogma that it is a bloodless offering of Jesus, presented by 
the priest for the transgressions of the world. Olof thus 
assumed the purely Protestant ground in direct opposition 
to one of the most prominent, and at the same time most 
unscriptural, doctrines of the Papal Church. 

In the summer of 1531, Gustavus assembled at Stockholm 
the bishops and the chief clergy of the kingdom for the pur- 
pose of filling up the long vacant see of Upsala. By an 
overwhelming majority of votes, Laurentius Petri, Olof’s 
brother, was elected to that important office, and the sove- 
reign ratified the assembly’s choice. There is something 
singular in the circumstance, that Laurentius Petri, com- 
a, unknown before, should thus, at a single bound, 

ave gained the very highest ecclesiastical dignity in the 
realm of Sweden. The splendour that in former ages sur- 
rounded the metropolitan throne of Upsala, had not yet 
faded from the minds of men,—of those, especially, who, 
but a few years ago, had witnessed in its occupants such 
proud and lordly prelates as Jacob Ulfsson, Gustaf Trolle, 
and Johannes Magnus. They, like their predecessors, had 
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vied in power with the foremost nobles of the monarchy, and 
refused to yield to them in the number of their retainers and 
the magnificence of their household. Doubtless the state of 
matters had recently undergone a change; yet so short an 
interval could not efface from the memory of the present 
generation the thought of what the Upsala archbishops had 
been when encircled by the full blaze of their medieval glo 
and could not, in the imagination of the multitude, de C) 
them to the far humbler place which, under the new and 
better ecclesiastical régime, it was intended they should 
occupy. Much, if not all, would depend on the character 
of him who now assumed the primate’s office. Of the 

revious life of Laurentius Petri, nothing with certainty is 
avis. Most likely he acquired, along with his elder 
brother, the first rudiments of learning in the Carmelite 
cloister of Oerebro. He afterwards studied at Strengniis, 
and then became rector of Upsala academy, from which 
situation he was thus suddenly elevated to the metropolitan 
see of his native land. The friends of the papal hierarchy, 
of course, contemplated his election as a studied insult to 
their church. Not merely his decided favour for the cause 
of Reform, not merely his intrusion (according to them) into 
a chair, to which lawful claim was made by others, but his 
youth and inexperience,—for he was only thirty-two years 
old,—gave rise to their wrath at his appointment. Yet it 
must be confessed, that during the protracted period of his 
primacy, Laurentius Petri falsified the predictions of his 
foes, and more than fulfilled the hopes of his supporters. 
‘‘ His learning and piety,” remarks Professor Anjou, ‘‘ his 
disposition, at once gentle and earnest; his tolerance, where 
conscientious scruples permitted it, and firm resolution in 
what he believed to be right; the independent spirit with 
which he laboured for the church’s good, unmoved either 
by the cry of the over-zealous friends of novelty, or the stub- 
born ignorance which clave to the ancient forms; these 
things gained for him, even in his own lifetime, a sentiment 
of profound respect, which the critical researches of posterity 
have found it impossible to diminish.” Seldom, indeed, was 
any one summoned to occupy so delicate and difficult a 
position as that now held by the young ve of Upsala; 
and seldom, on the whole, have the duties of such a position 
been more faithfully and judiciously discharged. 

With. the elevation of Laurentius Petri to archiepiscopal 
rank, begins a new era in the church history of Sweden. 
In a future number we propose to resume our narrative, and 
describe the further struggles of the reformed faith, until its 
final triumph in 1593. J.J. 
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Art. Il.—Ritualism and the New Tractarian School. 


The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Sairrey, M.A. Second Edition. 
London: Longman. 1866. 

The Directorium Anglicanum ; being a Manual of Direction for the right 
celebration of the Holy Denaeaien Sr Ge end Sern Even- 
song, and for the performance of other Rites a Y co 
Church, according to the ancient use of the Church of England. Third 
Edition. Edited by the Rev. Freperick Grorce Lee, D.C.L., &e. 
London: Bosworth. 1866. 

Tract XC., on certain Passages in the Thirty-nine Articles. Bythe Rev. J. D. 
Newman, B.D. 1841. With a historical preface by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. And Catholic Subscription to the ao Articles, considered 
in reference to Tract XC. By the Rev. Joun Kesie, M.A. 1841. Re- 
vised Edition of the Preface. Fourth Thousand. Oxford: Parker. 
1866. 


The People’s Hymnal. London: Masters. 1867. 

The First Catechism of Christian Doctrine. New Edition. London: G. J, 
Palmer, Oxford: A. If. Mowbray. 

Micah, the Priest Maker : A Manual on Ritualism. By T. Binney. Lon- 
don : Jackson, Walford,-and Hodder. 1867. 

Ritualism in the English Church, in its relation to Scripture, Piety, and 
Law. By Ropert Vaucnan, D.D. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder, 1866. 


Ritualism and New Testament Christianity, éc. By the Rev. Verner M. 
Waite, LL.D., minister of Islington Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 
London: Nisbet, 1867. 


b gagpteny vec rege oom and Popery are real religion ; no one 

can doubt about them; they have furnished the mould 
in which nations have been cast; but the via media, viewed 
as a religion, has scarcely had existence except upon paper. . . 
It still remains to be tried, whether what is called Anglo-Catho- 
licism, the religion of Andrews, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and 
Wilson, is capable of being professed, acted on, and maintained 
in a large sphere of action, and through a sufficient period ; or 
whether it be a mere modification or transition state, either of 
Romanism or of popular Protestantism, according as we view 
it.” Such were the words of Dr Newman in a work published 
many years ago, and while its author was still a resolute mem- 
ber of the Church of England. Read in the light of the sub- 
sequent history, they seem almost prophetic. The problem they 
so clearly and forcibly state has been ever since working out. 
The via media has been on its trial, and it has failed. The 
result which its great restorer and defender conceived as pos- 
sible, which he presents as a dreaded alternative, which he 
almost seems, spite of himself, and of the laboured theories and 
fond dreams of years, to have instinctively anticipated, has 
been fulfilled. Anglo-Catholicism has broken down on the trial. 
Specious as a theory, it has utterly failed as an actual working 
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fact. It has turned out to be no real religion, no substantive 
and enduring form of Christian faith and life, but a mere modi- 
fication or transition state between one religion and another. 
It may now be said almost to have run its course, to have fully 
ripened its fruit, to have reached its ultimate and destined 
consummation ; nor can any rational observer doubt what the 
nature of that consummation is. It was in its outset a secession 
from evangelical Proestantism, and it has issued in Romanism. 
With both the great sections into which the movement of 
1833 has in its later history divided itself,—with those who 
have formally joined the Church of Rome, and with those who 
have remained in the Church of England,—the solution of the 
ee has been in essence the same, though in form different. 
he followers of Dr Newman and the followers of Dr Pusey 
have equally professed themselves catholics in the Roman, not 
the Anglican, sense. Both have equally renounced the via 
media, and declared that there is no way but one, and that 
the way in which the medieval church equally with the early 
fathers trod. Their religion is not that of Luther or of 
Cranmer, but of Bernard, of Aquinas, of & Becket. The 
one section have gone to Rome; the other have not gone 
to Rome, but they have become Roman. They have not turned 
catholics, but they have found themselves catholics.* They 
have not changed their place, but they have discovered that 
the place they are in is the true home and clime of Tridentine 
faith and life. They have not gone to Rome, but Rome has 
come to them, and is taking possession once more of those 
ancient shrines from which it had been driven three hundred 
years ago. It is with them, in short, no longer a question 
whether they should unite themselves, or seek to unite 
their church, with the Roman communion ; they are already 
one with it. The Greek Church, the Roman Church, the Angli- 
can Church, form essentially but one body, though many as 
et know and recognise it not. There are Greek catholics, 
oman catholics, French catholics, English catholics, Irish 
catholics ; but all are equally catholics, and to that great 
catholic brotherhood they and the church of their birth and of 
their baptism belong. It is true that some part of the one 
catholic body own the supremacy of the Roman see and the 
cecumenical authority of the Tridentine council, and others do 
not ; but these are mere accidental and superficial differences— 
differences within the church, not differences between church 
and church—and leave altogether untouched the essential prin- 
ciple of unity which binds them all indissolubly together, and 





* We must apologise for using this word, for the sake of convenience, 
throughout this article, in the sense of our opponents, and not in our own, 
We maintain, of course, that the position of Rome, and those who hold with 
Rome, is essentially sectarian, and not catholic. 
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is itself indestructible. In faith, in discipline, in worship, in 
everything that essentially belongs to a community of life, the 
Church of England is already one with the whole catholic 
world ; and it only needs that men shall realise the fact and 
act upon it, and by mutual recognition and intercommunion 
manifest it, that the long bleeding wounds of the church may 
be healed, and the dream of an united Christendom fulfilled. 

It is tothe realisation and practical embodiment of this theory 
that the disciples of what may be called the new Tractarian 
movement are now resolutely devoting themselves. They are 
labouring, as by practical experiment, at once to verify to 
themselves, and to prove to all the world, that the Church of 
England is essentially and in their sense catholic—that the 
religion of St Alban’s and of St George’s in the East de facto, 
and of all England de jure, is identical with that of St Peter’s 
and of Notre Dame. 

It may be said that the position thus boldly assumed is not 
new, but that it has in reality constituted the fundamental 
principle of the Oxford movement from the first. In one sense 
this is quite true. All along it has been held and maintained 
by the divines of this school, that the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome are not two churches, but only two 
“branches ” of one and the same church. Even high church 
divines of comparatively moderate views, like Canon Wordsworth, 
speak familiarly of the Anglican branch, and of the Gallican 
branch, and of the Roman branch, as so many component and 
integral parts of one essential unity. But then, while in one 
sense one, they were in another and equally important sense 
distinct and separate. One de jure, they were de facto widely 
severed. The practical corruptions and the dogmatic errors of the 
Roman Church were considered to be so great and flagrant, and 
had besides, by the definitions and decrees of Trent, become so 
fixed and permanent, as to afford to the rest of the catholic world 
a legitimate ground, if not for utter repudiation, at least for the 
suspension of communion. The Roman Church was indeed a 
true branch of the catholic church, but a branch so deeply fallen 
and depraved, as to be justly placed under the deep censure 
and ban of the rest. Thusthe Church of England was at once 
catholic and protesting—catholic in principle, protesting from 
the necessity of cireumstances—one with the Roman communion 
so far as she was catholic, protesting against her so far as she was 
corrupt. Such was the via media. Such was the theory of the 
early tracts, and conspicuously of Dr Newman, their chief 
a ge: and dominant spirit. Such is the theory of the great 

y of moderate high churchmen still. It is distinctly and 
strictly what it professes to be, a middle way between Romanism 
on the one hand, and evangelical Protestantism on the other. 
it protests against the errors of the one ; it protests against the 
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constitution of the other. It denounces the one as corrupt; it 
denounces the other as schismatical ; it stigmatises Rome as 
an unfaithful church ; it stigmatises the non-episcopal badies 
as human sects. The Church of England, and the Church of 
England alone, stood clear of either error, and presented the 
true centre and rallying point for the future reorganisation of 
catholic Christendom, by exhibiting the goodly spectacle of a 
church at once catholic and pure,—pure in faith and in worship ; 
catholic in the legitimacy of her constitution, and of her divine 
apostolic descent. 

So men thought and so men spoke within the circle of the 
Oxford Tract movement in the year 1833, and more or less for 
several years thereafter. They had then probably a real faith in 
the via media, as at once true in itself, and as a position tenable 
and defensible alike against Romanism and dissent. Some of 
them were even triumphantly and jubilantly confident of the 
security of their ground. We have before us at this moment 
a curious relic of the polemics of that day, entitled, “The 
Church of England a Protester against Romanism and Dissent, 
by the Rev. William Dodsworth, of Christ Church, St Pan- 
cras,” in which the author, a few years later a convert to Rome, 
exultingly takes his stand on the high tower of Episcopal Angli- 
canism, and flinging out the banner of the via media, hurls 
defiance by turns, now at the mass and now at the conventicle. 
That was in the heyday of the young movement, when its leaders 
and disciples were alike full of heart and hope, and of unshaken 
faith in their position and in themselves. Soon, however, that 
faith began to ebb away. Painful doubts began to intrude 
themselves, and gradually to gather strength, as to the solidity 
of the ground on which they had taken their stand. Even 
while resolutely defending it against others, they were be- 
coming less and less sure of it themselves. It was very con- 
venient as a theory, very necessary, too, for their position, as 
at once separatists from Rome, and protesters against dissent ; 
but was it in itself true? It looked well oak yhaniilte on 
paper; it was easy to draw out ingenious arguments in its defence; 
the inventive genius of its great champion could produce such ad 
libitum ; but would it stand the test of facts, the tear and wear 
of actual life? Would it bear the touchstone of history, of an- 
tiquity, of the present and patent exigencies of the problem ? 
They came more and more to doubt this. Gradually, and _ 
of themselves, the feeling grew upon them, that the ground on 


which they were standing was hollow, and was giving way 
beneath their feet. Patent facts stared them in the face> which 
seemed irreconcileable with their position. According to their 
theory, the visible catholic church of to-day is the very image 
and representative of the visible catholic church of the Nicene 
age—the church of the fathers of the cecumenical councils, of 
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the grand united world-wide Christendom of the Basils and of 
Augustine. Where was that church to be found? In the 
Anglican communion? or in the Roman, or in the Greek, 
or in all ther? Doubtless the last; but, then, how can 
that be ? ‘ How can that be the one indivisible church of God, 
which is so palpably not one, but several ; not concordant, but 
dissonant ; and of which by far the larger part had, according 
to the supposition, lapsed into grievous corruption and serious 
error ? here, according to this theory, is the divine promise 
of perpetual guidance and preservation in the truth? Where 
is the one faith of the one church; the one body and the 
one Spirit? Where is the central organ of her authoritative 
teaching? How shall men hear the law at the mouth of an 
Instructor, whose voice has been silent for a thousand years, and 
has given place to the discordant utterances and mutual ana- 
themas of conflicting creeds? Securus judicat orbis terrarum, 
exclaimed Augustine exultantly, as he pointed to the great 
world-wide church of his day, as the supreme arbiter and judge 
of faith, at whose voice the strife of tongues is hushed, and 
the din of controversy dies away. Who dare speak of such a 
living arbiter now? unless indeed we seek it in that commu- 
nion, which, alone in all the world, in our day, pretends to 
exercise such a function, but which, according to the via me- 
dia, is itself chargeable with gross corruption and grievous 


departure from the truth. 

It was such considerations as these that gradually woke up 
the disciples of this theory from their dream; and of these, 
amongst the first, the great leader and champion of the party 
himself. It was, as he himself told us, that very dictum of 
Augustine, which we have just quoted, which rung the knell 
of his co faith. From the moment that these words fell 


with startling suddenness on his ear, his full faith in the via 
media was at an end, and it never was with him again as it 
had been. He had received the fatal wound from which he 
never recovered, and after which his whole life in the Church 
of England was but a slow and lingering dying.* 

Meanwhile, on other points also, those convictions, on 
which their theory was based, were giving way. Further in- 
quiry and closer acquaintance had issued in their forming a 
more favourable opinion of the doctrine and actual condition 
of the Church of Rome herself. While their sense of her 
claims was growing, their conviction of her errors was becomin 
less and less. The points of difference between their own fait 
and hers were becoming fewer and fewer, and those few were 
becoming less and less clear. One by one the fundamental 





* «From the end of 1841, I was on my deathbed as regards my member- 
ship with the Anglican Church, though at the time I became aware of it only 
by degrees,” &c. —Apologia, p. 257. 
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issues of the great Reformation conflict had been slippin 
through their hands, and the whole ground of separation had 
dwindled down to a point. On nineteen-twentieths of the old 
— of controversy they found themselves on the side, not of 

ngland (at least according to the prevailing view of her doc- 
trine), but of her great adversary. They found themselves 
holding almost “all Roman doctrine,” while nominally members 
of a church protesting against Rome. Their difficulty now was 
not so much with the Bates of Trent, as with their own Articles ; 
and their concern was not to assail the enemy, but to vindicate 
themselves. Their whole tone of thought and language in re- 
gard to the great controversy gradually changed. The hard 
words against Roman usurpation and error, in which they used 
to indulge,* became more and more few, and these, too, pro- 





* In the Tracts for the Times, and in the earlier writings of the great Trac- 
tarian leaders, such statements, for instance, as the following, are of frequent 
occurrence :— - 

“Their communion is infected with heterodoxy; we are bound to flee it 
as a pestilence. They have established a lie in the place of God’s truth, and 
by their claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin they have com- 
mitted,”—Tract x. p 3, 

“ Popery must be destroyed ; it cannot be 1eformed.””—Jbid. p. 3. 

“ It is the very enmity I feel against the Papistical corruption of the Gospel, 
which leads me to press upon you a doctrine of Scripture, which we are sinfully 
surrendering, and the Church of Rome has faithfully retained. .... How 
comes it that a system so unscriptural as the Popish makes converts? Be- 
cause it has in it an element of truth and comfort amid its falsehoods.” —Jbid. 


. 1, 
ae It is in vain that they bring Scripture to defend their stupendous doctrine 
of transubstantion.”—Tract xxvii. p. 2. 

* I will state some of my irreconcileable differences with Rome as she is : 
.... 1 consider that it is unscriptural to say with the Church of Rome, ‘ that 
we are justified by inherent righteousness,’ 

“ That it is unscriptural that ‘the good works of a man justified do truly 
merit eternal life.’ 

“ That the doctrine of transubstantiation, as not being revealed, but a theory 
of man’s devising, is profane and impious. 

“ That the denial of the Yr; to the laity is a bold and unwarranted encroach- 
ment on their privileges as Christ’s people. 

“ That the sacrifice of masses, as it has been practised in the Roman Church, 
is without foundation in Scripture or antiquity, and therefore blasphemous and 
dangerous. 

“ That indulgences, as in use, are a gross and monstrous innovation of late 
time 

«“ That the received doctrine of purgatory is at variance with Scripture, cruel 
to the better sort of Christians, and administering deceitful comfort to the irre- 
ligious. 

es That the practice of celebrating divine service in an unknown tongue is a 
great corruption. 

“That there are not seven sacraments.”—No, xxxviii. gE 11. See also, 
for similar statements, No. viii. p. 4; No. xli. pp. 1, 2,3; No. lxi. p.8; No. 
lxxi, pp. 9, seg., 15, 88; No. lxxii. p.1; No. lxxv. pp. 7,9, 28; No. Ixxix. p. 3; 
No. lxxx. p. 80; No. Ixxxi. pp. 8, 47. 

“ The unhappy and fatal canons of the Council of Trent.”—Dr Pusey. Trea- 
tise on Baptism, p. 194. 
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nounced in fainter and fainter accents. They talked of the pre- 
tensions of the great Latin Church with undisguised reverence 
and awe, and of their own with bated breath. It is no longer she 
that is on her trial, but their own communion and themselves. 
Even then, indeed, they did not all at once give up the contest. 
To the last they resisted the unwelcome conviction that was grow- 
ing up within them, and contested the ground that was being 
reft from them inch by inch. Tract XC was published. It 
was the great leader’s last effort to maintain his ground,—to 
throw up a breastwork behind which he and his broken legions 
might fight their final battle. It was true that the doctrine of 
Rome—of Trent—was substantially sound—far more incontes- 
tibly so than that of England ; but then might they not “hold 
all Roman doctrine,” and yet remain sound and loyal mem- 
bers of their own church. Did the articles positively and 
necessarily forbid this? Might they not, at least, be so inter- 
preted as to render it possible? These articles were levelled, not 
properly at the doctrine of Rome, as defined at Trent, but at 
the errors and corruptions, real or supposed, of the popular reli- 
gion before the assembling of that council. Might they not, 
then, after all, be in substantial harmony, or at least reconcile- 
able, with those more mature and careful definitions,—defini- 
tions which were in truth intended, in some measure, to meet 
those very exaggerations and perversions against which the 
articles were directed. Those articles, indeed, it must be con- 
fessed, had a most harsh and uncatholic sound ; but might they 
not be made to bear a wholesome, or at least a tolerable, sense ? 
But this too failed. While startling and amazing all, and con- 
vincing some, the ingenious and brilliant brochure failed to con- 








“Rome, once characterised for steady practical adherence to sound doctrine, 
[now] the seat of antichrist."—Jdid. p. 201. 

“« We can see how the error of transubstantion has modified other two doc- 
trines, so as to cast into the shade the one oblation once offered on the cross.” 
—Ibid. 3d edit. p.-6. 

“There is not an enormity which has been practised against peoples or kings, 
by miscreants in the name of God, but the divines of that unhappy Church 
have abetted or justified.”—Jbid. Sermon on the Fifth November, p. 29. 

“ The principle of the Romish Church was expediency ; it was a plotting, 
scheming, worldly spirit, having at first God’s glory for its end, but seeking it 
by secular means, and at last in punishment, left to seek its own glory, and to 
set itself up in the place of God.” —Jbid. p. 21. 

We add only one example more, out of many that might be given, from the 
writings of Dr (then Mr) Newman :— 

“ We must take and deal with things as they are, not as they pretend to be. 
If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and make advances to- 
wards her as a sister, or a mother church, which in theory she is, we shall find 
too late that we are in the arms of a pitiless and unnatural relation, who will 
but triumph in the arts which have brought us within her reach For, 
in truth, she is a church beside herself, abounding in noble gifts and right- 
ful titles, but unable to use them religiously ; crafty, obstinate, wilful, mali- 
cious, cruel, unnatural, as madmen are, or rather she may be said to resemble 
a demoniac, .. .. ruled within by an inexorable spirit.”—Newman on Ro- 
manism, pp. 102, 103. 
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vince its own author. The loud unanimous verdict of the 
~— conscience found but too distinct a response in his own 

reast ; and the bold advocate of a desperate cause threw up 
his brief. So his last stronghold was borne down, and the 
struggle, so far as he and his more thoroughgoing followers 
were concerned, was at anend. The dread awakening had come 
at last, of which he himself has spoken with the vivid energy of 
a bitter experience: “Thus it is that students of the fathers, 
antiquarians and poets, begin by assuming that the body to 
which they belong, is that of which they read in time past ; 
and then proceed to describe it with that majesty and beauty, 
of which history tells, or which their genius creates. It is an 
error for many reasons too dear to them to be readily relin- 
quished. But at length, either the force of circumstances, or 
some unexpected accident, dissipates it ; and, as in fairy tales, 
the magic castle vanishes when the spell is broken, and 
nothing is seen but the wild heath, the barren rock, and the 
forlorn sheep-walk ; so is it with us as regards the Church of - 
England, when we look in amazement on that we thought so 
unearthly, and find so commonplace or worthless.” * 

So the dream of the via media finally vanished and was 
gone. 

But though the theory on which they had hitherto relied 
had given way, the great body of the party were not convinced 
that the case of the Church of England, and of their own posi- 
tion in it, must necessarily perish with it. They had been 
driven from that ground, but they refused to admit that it was 
their last pmwal g There was, they were now thoroughly 
satisfied, but one way, and Rome was most incontestibly on 
that way; but, then, might not England be on it too? If they 
cannot now maintain that the one is right and that the other 
is wrong, might they not hold rather that both are right—that 
both in fact are the same—different chambers only of the same 
house, different provinces of the same kingdom? Might they 
not, in short, take up the doctrine of Tract XC. and act upon it ? 
Though abandoned by its author, and though now no longer 
necessary for him, there was no reason why they should aban- 
don it. Te true, it manifestly went a great way towards justify- 
ing their position, and they were strongly inclined to believe 
that it was true. It had powerfully impressed them at the 
first by its plausibility and seeming cogency, and the more they 
thought on it, the more were they disposed to he satisfied, or 
at least relieved and reassured by it. What had seemed 





* Lecture to Anglicans, pp. 6, 7. 
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strange and stestling at first, became, through familiarity, less 
and less,so; what had been a non-natural. sense, became to 
them, through use, the only natural and, easy one. Certain- 
it was at least, that the lish articles were not launched. 
directly against the teaching, of Trent, which as, yet had no 
existence, but against the, Romish doctrines and practices as 
then commonly or popularly held. Might there not, then,be 
some, mistake? Might not the two churches, amid the con- 
fusions of that troubled time, have been playing at cross pur- 
poses; and while using very different language, haye been. in 
reality speaking of different things?. Might not those denun- 
ciations which were substantially valid against the popular 
exaggerations and perversions of the church’s ancient doctrine, 
still leave intact that doctrine itself as subsequently defined and 
guarded by her latest council? Gradually, and more and 
more, this view of the matter came to be acquiesced in, accepted, 
and acted on by the party ; more and more it won its way into 
their conviction, and their habitual modes of thought and feel- 
ing; till the doctrine of Tract XC. has become the recognised 
argumentative position, the dogmatic basis, of what we have 
ventured to call the New Tractarian school. On the strength 
of it they hold, as the very cardinal point of their profession, that 
they do not need, as Dr Newman and his fellow-secessionists 
mistakenly thought, to become Catholics, but are already 
Catholics—one in essential faith, and,worship, and life with the 
rest of the Catholic world, and in that world with Rome herself. 
It is true that the question of visible unity, and of the 
authoritative teaching of the one living church, which weighed 
so heavily with Dr Newman, and practically decided his: final 
choice, might still seem an inseparable difficulty. But then it 
is argued (especially by.Dr Pusey in his Eirenicon) that the 
proper unity of the church lies rather in an identity of organisa- 
tion than in active intercourse or mutual recognition ; and that 
the unity of faith depends, not. so much on the decrees of 
councils, as on her actual belief in all ages and in all lands. 
The one apostolic ministry, derived in unbroken succession 
from the first founders and governors of the church, constitutes 
the unity of organisation ; the one faith, once delivered to the 
saints, defined in the creeds, and held and professed semper 
ubiqui et ab omnibus, constitutes the unity of doctrine; the one 
Spirit of Christ, dwelling in all. the members, and working in, 
them continually by word and sacrament, constitutes the unity 
of life. Thus the cate however apparently divided, is still 
but one living organism, one mighty spreading tree, living 
through all time, and spreading through all lands; a tree of 
which Christ himself is the stem, the apostles the first mighty 
boughs, and the universal episcopate and ministry, derived 
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from and inhering in them, the’ branches. Through those’ 
branches, however widely separated, and it may be mutually’ 
estranged, the same living sap flows, not because they ate’ one’ 
with one another, but because they are one with Christ. 
Mutual recognition and actual ‘communion between the sevetal’ 
members, authoritative decision of queéstions of faith, visible 
conformity of rite and ceremony, these, indeed, are desirable—' 
are more or less necessary for the full manifestation and ade- 
quate expression of the church’s unity, but are not essential to’ 
its existence. They belong to the well-being, but ‘not to the’ 
being of her life. e standing of each particular church ‘in’ 
the one catholic body depends alone on the legitimacy ‘of her’ 
orders, and the soundness of her faith ; let her prove her ‘possés~ 
sion of these, and the recognition or rejection of the other’ 
churches can neither improve her title’nor detract from it. 
The divine life of every member comes to it, not from thé’ 
other _ of the body, but from the Head. It is in this wa’ 
that Dr Pusey solves ‘the problem which Dr Newman ‘had’ 
found too hard for him, to his own full satisfaction apparently, 
and that of the great body of his followers. In this view they ’ 
seem, for the time at least, to have found an intellectual 
resting-place—an intelligible and — ground for remainin 
as catholics within the Church of England, and‘ working out at? 
carrying out therein all catholic principles and practices. They’ 
remain as catholics in her, because she is herself de jwre, if not 
altogether de facto, catholic. She isso because of her apostolic 
ministry, her valid sacraments, her orthodox faith; a heritage 
derived to her through all the ages of the past, atid’ which 
neither the ambiguous language of ‘her later articles,’ nor the 
comparative poverty of her’ maimed rites, could suffice to” 
forfeit or destroy. The Church of England, though she has” 
been reformed, or it may be in some cts ‘deformed, ‘is * 

et the old Catholic Church of England still; and till’she'by © 

er own act renounce that character, and cut herself off from ’ 
that heritage; they will abide, and do their work ‘within her ’ 
walls. 

Apart from the intrinsic merits of this theory, theré ‘is, it, 
appears to us, something in the general ‘tone of Dr Pusey’s 
views throughout, as’ distinguished from those’ of his great * 
coadjutor, that falls very naturally in ‘with ‘such’ a ‘view’ of ~ 
things. All along he seems to have regarded the movement, not 
so much in its ecclesiastical'as in its ascetic and “practical as-' 
pect. With him it was devotional rather than hierarchical ; 
dealt rather with the interior life than with outward an 
visible organisation. It was*not so much the revival of the” 
Catholic Church as the revival of catholic doctrine, discipline, ‘ 


life. He did not, indeed, reject or ignore those other views 
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concerning apostolic succession, and visible unity, and living 
dogmatic authority, which entered so largely into Dr Newman’s 
ideal, but practically he laid less stress upon them, was less 
occupied with them. The sphere in which he moved was that 
of the spiritual, the religious. The keynotes of his teaching 
were fasting, and prayer, and increased communion, and penti- 
tential discipline, and contemplative devotion. He spoke of 
“baptismal grace,” of the “real presence,” of confession and abso- 
lution, of counsels of perfection, of the ascetic life. He pled 
earnestly for hymns of rapt devotion, and edited Gardens of the 
Soul. His preaching was comparatively little of the church, 
but much of sin and spiritual healing, of heaven and of hell. 
Altogether, there is in his teaching a more earnest dealing with 
the inward realities of religion, a more fervent breathing after 
Christ and heart-communion with him, than in any other of the 
early leaders of the movement. Above all, there is in his 
writings often a rich flavour of scriptural thought and language, 
and an aroma of scriptural feeling which we mostly miss in 
those of Dr Newman, and which must, we imagine, have acted 
as a salutary counteractive to the more morbid elements of 
his religious life. It is evident that such a man must have 
been comparatively little influenced, in deciding the grave 
question of quitting or abiding in the church of his birth and 
baptism, by a mere ecclesiastical ideal. What he wanted was 
not so much the realisation of the catholic theory, as the realisa- 


tion of the catholic life. That he might have where he was, 
and had no need to seek it elsewhere. He had it in fact 
already, and might have it for anything that appeared to the 
contrary more and more. The dim religious light of an ascetic 
and contemplative piety could find its way in through the 
storied windows of an English cathedral, and into the cloistral 
retreats of an English college, as well as the more gorgeous 


shrines of Italy and Spain. He had the baptismal font, and the 
eucharistic altar, and the confessional (for such as desired it 
or were prepared for it), and religious retreats, and pious sister- 
hoods, and guilds of devoted brothers, and solemn feasts and 
fasts, and daily celebrations of the “blessed sacrament.” All 
this was actually come, and more was evidently coming. Al- 
ready even here and there the gleam of sacrificial vestments, the 
glimmering of altar lights, the smoke of incense, and the sound 
of prccessional litanies and hymns, seemed to herald the 
speedy and full return of all that was really essential and de- 
sirable in the religious system and life of the past. Why go 
forth, then, to seek in an alien communion the spirit of catho- 
licism, when that spirit has come and is taking up its home 
within our own ? 

Such, then, in spirit and tendency, is the New Tractarian 
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movement,—a movement which is thus seen to -be only the 
natural development and outgrowth of the more inward and 
ascetic religious elements of the old. 

With these considerations in view, it will be now easy to 
understand why that movement should have assumed, espe- 
cially in its most recent developments, so intensely ritual a 
form. It is true that, in former days, Dr Pusey was not him- 
self supposed to lay peculiar stress on ritual, or personally to 
give himself to ritual excess ; but the whole spirit of his sys- 
tem necessarily led tothis. A mystical religion naturally seeks 
its embodiment in a mystical ceremonial ; a sacrificial doctrine 
finds its fit expression in sacrificial forms. If the Christian 
minister be a true priest, and mediator with God, it is meet 
that he should wear before men’s eyes the badge of his mys- 
terious dignity and ghostly power. If Christ be in very deed 
present in living flesh and blood upon the altar in the conse- 
crated bread and wine, it .is but the simple instinct of the 
Christian heart to meet him with every fit and expressive token 
of awe and worship. If the King of glory has indeed come 
into his house, and is present, not in the heart only of his true 
worshippers, but before their eyes, it is meet that they should 
receive him like a king, and fall down adoring at his feet. 
Even then, indeed, we should scarcely deem that the special 
forms and ceremonies affected by this party were the best fitted 
to express the emotions of so august and awfula moment. We 
should ourselves feel that a simple and silent adoration were 
more appropriate than such artificial and elaborate forms of cere- 
monious observance, as seem to savour more of the etiquette of an 
earthly court than of the awful satictities of the Presence. 
One should think, that were the King indeed suddenly to come 
to his temple, men would have little time or heart for bowings 
and crossings, for turnings to the east or west, for the lighting 
of tapers, and the swinging of incense censers; that the very 
first sound of his footsteps would make all these things, and 
the very thought of them, vanish away. We have always 
thought, accordingly, that the attitude of the kneeling silent 
worshippers in Roman Catholic churches is a much more fit 
and imposing expression of the doctrine of the real presence, 
even as they understand it, than the attitudes and dresses of the 
priests, and the decorations of the altar. Still some visible 
expression of the doctrine, some outward recognition by word 
or sign of the heart’s belief of so great a mystery, there will 
and must be. Dr Pusey is perfectly right in maintaining that 
eucharistic adoration—the actual and direct worship of Christ 
as really present on the altar,—isthe natural and necessary result 
of a true belief in the real eucharistic objective presence. 
Accordingly, though, as we have already remarked, he has 
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never been himself specially marked for ritual extra ces, 
she has, at the same time, always manifested .a decided sym- 
pathy with those who have. It is now many years since the 
present ritual movement had its first inauguration, under his 
‘especial favour, in the more guarded and subdued, bat enna 
‘characteristic ‘ceremonial of St Saviour’s, Leeds,* and 
Saints’, London. — . 

"We have no doubt, indeed, that there are many in ,the 
mixed multitude of the present catholic movement who have 
given themselves to the extravagances of excessive ritual under 
‘the impulse of far less exalted motives. They are actuated far 
less by religious than by esthetic considerations. With them 
it is a diletanti taste, a frivolous passion for tinsel ornaments 
and gorgeous rites, a sort of Belgravian love of refinement and 
jceremotilous form transferred to the religious sphere. Hence 
the flutter of superficial excitement we have sometimes 
noticed, in circles remote from the deeper religious interests, 
‘at’ the news of each fresh development of ritual revival, 
‘and the eager rush to witness the last startling novelty 
at St Alban’s or All Saints’. In this point of view it is only 
‘@ particular form, a morbid and perverted form, of the natural 
influence of art, and of artistic ideas and tastes, in mould- 
ing the form of religious as of all other life—of that mar- 
vellous advance in painting, in architecture, in music, which 
is felt more or less throughout the entire sphere of our modern 
civilisation ; which shews itself for instance in the sacred music 
‘of the conventicle as well as of the church, and in those statel 
Gothic piles which even the disciples of the severest schools 
are substituting for the rude edifices of former days. Our 
quarrel with modern ritualism in this respect, is not that it is 
an exhibition of taste, but that it is an exhibition of bad taste 
—of a tawdry, showy, barbaric taste, of a taste that belongs 
rather to the rudeness of medizval feudal times, than to an age 
of spiritual and intellectual culture—a taste that takes its 
inspirations, rather from the hot, feverish saloon, than from.the 
green fields and the blue open sky. 

“ There is beauty, we admit, in a gothic arch, in a traceried 
-window, in a rich strain of solemn music, but scarcely, save to 
an initiated eye, in a flaunting chasuble, or a flaring em- 





* The present Archbishop of Canterbury might have learned from his 
troubles as Bishop of Ripon, in connection with this church and its worship, 
the natural tendency of the movement and its ineyitable result, unless 
effectually grappled with in its first beginnings. We ourselves visited it ten 
years “= 4 and though, of course, without the same development of sacrificial 
vestmént¢ and forms, found the whole tone of the worship and atmosphere of 
the place as thoroughly and intensely “ catholic” as eigthlile to be found at 
St Alban’s pr St George's in the East at this day. 
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broidered cross. Such things are ‘the exotic productions of 
another clime, and can flourish only by dint of hothouse culture 
in the soil of our modern English life. But though the résult 
of bad taste, of an artificial factitious taste, of a taste adjusted 
to the standard of a bygone age, and a’ bygone phase of ¢ivilisa- 
tion, it is none the less with many the result of taste, rather 
than of any real and deep religious impulse. It is a real love 
for ritual pomp and show, for gorgeous vestments and imposing 
ceremonies, for glimmering tapers, and swinging ‘censers, con- 
sidered in themselves, rather than any genuine concern about 
the deep spiritual mysteries which they are supposed to sym- 
bolise and enshrine. The august sanctity of ‘the real presetice 
would be to them but “light bread,” were it not set off by the 
decorated altar and the pompously vested priest ; the comfort 
of absoltition would be of comiparatively small account were it 
not received from a white-robed priest in the mysterious dimly 
lighted chancel. The sermon even of a Chrysostom ora Paul, 
were to them no sermon at all, were it delivered in a black 
robe from a puritanically constructed pulpit. We should, how- 
ever, greatly err were we to attribute the real strength of the 
movement, in any considerable measure, to inspirations ‘such 
as these. They contribute, doubtless, largely to its apparent 
bulk and volume; but little to its real momentum and strength. 
They furnish motives of too superficial a kind to account for the 
great ground swell which, for the last thirty years, has been 
passing over the religious mind of England, and, more or less, 
also of other lands, and which only seems to increase in depth 
and impetus as time runson. They are only the loose foam 
on the crest of the wave; the real movement and force of thé 
waters is beneath. Essentially it is a religious movement, 
accidentally only an esthetic one. It is the resurrection, not 
of the outward fashion, but of the inmost life of the medieval 
church. It is the revival and restoration, in the nineteenth 
century, of the religion of the seventh and eighth. It is im- 
possible to read any of Dr Pusey’s writings, to look into any 
of the common devotional manuals of the party, to become in 
any degree conversant with the habits and manner of life of its 
more serious disciples, to witness the professional earnestness 
and unwearied zeal of its priests, to mark the abundant labours 
and deeds of mercy of its lay guilds and sisterhoods, without 
feeling that there is something deeper in the matter than a 
mere passing fashion. Much as we may see in them to con- 
demn and to deplore, we must still do them the justice td 
acknowledge that they are at least bent on a higher aim than 
that of gratifying a fivolous taste for ecclesiastical millinery, 
and for altar lights and flowers. 

Henee, it is important to observe, that the particular direction 
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which the ritual movement has taken is not arbitrary. It is 
not the institution of any ritual, however impressive and im- 
posing, but the restoration of the ritual of the Catholic Church 
and of Catholic times. It is the revival of the old church in 
her old form and livery, as well as in her old spirit and life. 
It is not an eclectic system, like that of the Irvingite churches, 
or a system formed on mere general principles of beauty and 
good taste, such as a broad churchman might approve, but an 
old prescription, a traditional law. The alb and the stole and 
the chasuble are not merely ecclesiastical vestments, but the 
ecclesiastical vestments, the proper badge and insignia of God’s 
priests, at the most solemn moment of their ministry, and in 
the highest act of the church’s worship. They are so now; 
they have been so immemorially ; no one can tell how long. 
Their beginning, if they had any beginning short of apostolic 
times, is lost in the mystery of the far past, and derives from 
that very mystery an additional stamp of sacredness. They 
accept them, therefore, not because they like them, or have 
themselves chosen them, but because they have come down to 
them ; and by their use they aim to express and to manifest 
the fact that they are in very deed of the same mind and of 
the same religion both with the Catholic Church of the past, 
and with the Catholic Church of the present, all the world over. 
To the same cause also we must ascribe the daily growing 
habit, amongst the disciples of this party, of using language in 
reference to religious subjects cast distinctly in the mould of 
Roman Catholic use. Their vernacular religious speech is be- 
coming, so to say, thoroughly Latinised. They speak familiarly 
not only as of old of the “holy eucharist,” or the “ eucharistic 
sacrifice,” but of the “divine mysteries,” “the blessed sacra- 
ment,” “the sacrifice of the altar,” of “the daily oblation,” of 
the “most holy body and blood,” of “assisting at the divine 
sacrifice,” of “offering it with a special intention,” just as 
they might do at Madrid or at Rome. All this they do, 
designedly and systematically, np because they believe, and 
desire that all the world should know that they are of one 
religion with them—that Roman Catholics, and Spanish 
Catholics, and French Catholics, are essentially and really the 
same. 

We need scarcely say that in thus proclaiming and visibly 
embodying their identity with the great Roman communion, 
they are in great measure simply declaring a truth. The 
religion of St Alban’s is in essential principle, and for the 
most part also in articulate dogmatic expression, identical 
with the religion of Rome. The following specimen of its 
teaching, taken from a catechetical manual prepared for popular 
use, and which is, by the way, nothing more than a reproduc- 
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tion, with a few trivial alterations, of a Romish original, now 
before us, will shew how thoroughly this is the case :— 


** The Commandments of the Church. 

**Q. Has the church power to give commandments ? 

‘A. Yes; the church has power to give commandments, which all 
Christians are bound to obey. 

‘©. Why are we bound to obey the commandments of the church ? 

“A. Because Jesus Christ himself has given this power, and has 
ordained that he that will not hear the church shall be as a heathen 
and publican. 

“*@. Has he said anything else which shews that we ought to obey 
the church ? 

** A. Yes; he said to the pastors of the church, ‘ He that heareth 
you, heareth me ; and he that despiseth you, despiseth me.’ 

‘¢Q. How many are the commandments of the church ? 

«4, Six principal ones. 

“©Q. What is the first commandment of the church ? 

‘* A. To keep certain appointed days holy, resting from servile 
work. 

“*Q. What is the second commandment of the church ? 

“A. To be present at divine service un all Sundays and holy days 
of obligation. 

“©Q. What is the third commandment of the church ? 

“A, To keep the days of fasting and abstinence appointed by the 
church. 

“*Q. What is meant by fasting days? 

** A. Days on which we are allowed to take but one full meal, and 
are forbidden to eat flesh meat. 

“©Q. What are the fasting days ? 

‘* A, The forty days of Lent ; certain vigils ; the Rogation days, and 
the ember days.” 
om * * * 

‘*Q. What is meant by days of abstinence ? 

‘* A. Days on which we are forbidden to eat flesh meat, but are 
allowed the usual number of meals. 

“©Q. Which are the days of abstinence ? 

‘* A, All Fridays (except the Friday on which Christmas day may 
fall). 

2 Q. What is the fourth commandment of the church ? 

‘*A. To confess our sins to our pastor, or some other priest, 
whenever they trouble us. 

‘*Q. At what time may children begin to go to confession ? 

«A. When they come to the use of reason, so as to be capable of 
mortal sin, which is generally supposed to be about the age of seven 

ears 


ee Q. What is the fifth commandment of the church ? 
«A. To receive the blessed sacrament three times a year, of which 
Easter may be one.” 


The above extract is taken quite at random, and may be 
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taken therefore as ‘simply an average specimen ‘of English 
Catholic teaching. We shall give another sample on the more 
specific and testing subject of the sacraments :— 


‘<Q. What is a sacrament ? 

‘<A, A sacrament is an outward sign of inward grace, or a sacred 
and mysterious sign or ceremony ordained by Christ, by which grace 
is conveyed to our souls. 

““Q. What are the great sacraments of the gospel ? 

‘‘ A. Two: baptism and holy communion. 

‘‘Q. Are there any other rites sometimes called sacraments ? 

‘* A. Yes; these five: confirmation, absolution or penance, holy 
orders, matrimony, and anointing of the sick. 

“«Q. Do all the sacraments give grace ? 

‘* A. Yes; to those who receive them with a right disposition.” 

* ” * ™ 


““Q. What is the Holy Eucharist ? 

‘‘ A. It is the true body and blood of Christ, under the form of 
bread and wine.” 
* * * * 

‘*Q. How do the bread and wine become the body and blood of 
Christ ? 

‘‘ A. By the power of God, to whom nothing is impossible or 
difficult. 

“© Q. When is this change made ? 

*¢ 4, When the words of consecration ordained by Jesus Christ are 
pronounced by the priest. 

‘“‘Q. How must we prepare ourselves to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment ? 

‘A. We must be in a state of grace, and should be fasting from 
midnight. 

‘“*Q. Is it a great sin to receive it unworthily ? 

‘A. Yes, it is; for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself. 

“©Q. What is to receive unworthily ? 

‘4. To receive in mortal sin. 

«© Q. Is not the Eucharist also a sacrifice ? 

“A. Yes; it is the unbloody sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ, who is offered and offers himself therein. 

*©@. What are the ends for which we offer up this sacrifice ? 

“A. 1st, For God’s honour and glory; 2d, in thanksgiving for all 
his benefits, and as a perpetual memorial of the passion and death of 
his Son ; 3d, for obtaining pardon for our sins ; and 4th, for obtain- 
ing all graces and blessings through Jesus Christ. 

‘¢@. What is Penance or Absolution ? 

‘* A. It is the means by which, upon the priest’s pronouncing our ab- 
solution, those sins are forgiven which we have committed after 
baptism.” 


* * * * 


‘© Q. What is necessary to obtain the pardon of our sins ? 
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gf A. Three things, namely, contrition, confession, and -satisfac- 
2. * A e a 
**Q. What is confession ? 
‘* A. It is to accuse ourselves of all our sins to a priest, in order to 
obtain absolution. 
“*Q. What if one wilfully conceals a mutual sin‘in confession? 
** 4. He commits a great sin by telling a lie to'the Holy Ghost, 
-and-makes his confession nothing worth:” 
* * * 


“Q. What:is satisfaction ? 

4* A. It is doing the penance given us. by the priest. 

**Q. What is anointing ofthe sick ? 

‘“‘ A. Prayer forthe forgiveness of their sins, and restoration to 
health, sccompanied by anointing them with holy oil.” 3 

“*Q. What is particularly to be remarked of baptism, confirmation, 
and holy order ? 

** A, That they imprint a character or mark that will remain for 
ever on the souls of those who receive them, and therefore may not 
be repeated.”* 

There can be ho possibility of mistake as to the sphere of 
religious life to which instruction like this belongs. There is 
nothing in these definitions to which the most thorough dis- 
ciple of the council of Trent could object ; nothing that he could 
complain of as defective. Even the distinction drawn in defer- 
ence to the letter, though not to the spirit, of the articles, be- 
tween the “two great sacraments of the gospe]” and the other 
five “rites, sometimes called sacraments,” becomes wholly illusory 
when they are immediately after treated as ordinances precisely 
of the same kind, and defined and explained exactly as an 
avowed believer in the seven sacraments would do. The im- 
portant distinction, too, on which so much stress used to be 

aid by the early Tract writers, between the voluntary confes- 
sion of England, and the enforced confession of Rome, here 
practically vanishes ; for if to receive unworthily be, as this 
catechism teaches, to receive in mortal sin, and the only sure 
means of washing out such sin be sacramental confession and 
absolution, then it is clear the confessional must be the ordi- 
nary pathway to the altar, and that no devout and faithful 
Christian can dare to live long without it. Clearly in this 
teaching, and in the religious life of which it is the expression, 





* The First Catechism of Christian Doctrine. London: C. J. Palmer, 
Oxford: A. H. Mowbray. Since writing the above we have received a small 
volume entitled, “‘ Six Short Sermons on Sin, Lent Lectures at St Alban the 
Martyr, Holborn. By the Rey. Orby Shipley, M.A.” They are simply an 
embodiment in the form of homiletic and practical teaching of the doctrine 
which had been already inculcated catechetically by means of the manual 
from which we have quoted. 
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the last shred of the via media is gone. It were nothing less 
than sheer hypocrisy, a sailing under false colours, an acted 
deceit and lie, were the propagators of such a creed to array 
themselves in any other garb than the chasuble and the stole. 

Such considerations as these afford without doubt the true 
rationale of the present ritual movement, and mark its specific 
character as distinct from the milder tractarianism of former days. 
It is the final renunciation of the via media. It is the formal 
withdrawal of the protest against Rome as a corrupt or seriously 
erring church. It is a holding out of the right hand of fellow- 
ship toward her, and claiming her as an elder and honoured 
sister. It is the revived catholicism of the middle age, appear- 
ing in its proper character and putting on its proper dress. It 
is the solemn protestation of the party that they are not pro- 
testants but catholics, and that they are of the same spirit and 
of the same body with catholics in every other land. 

Other influences no doubt have been at work, and have con- 
tributed more or less powerfully towards the same result. One 
of these is referred to more than once, and in terms exceed- 
ingly striking and suggestive, in the volume of essays named 
above. The ordinary church service, as usually performed in 
parish churches, is, it seems, too quiet, monotonous, unexciting 
sufficiently to stir the hearts either of the upper classes or of 
the common people. The “soothing tendency of the prayer 
book” which John Keble eulogised forty years ago, is found to 
be too soothing.* ‘That “sober standard of feeling in matter 
of religion” which he deemed next in importance to a sound 
rule of faith, is pronounced by his followers in this generation, 
to be not only sober but dull. Not only is the old dreary 
dialogue of the parson and the clerk, the uniform repetition of 
psalm, collect, response, and creed with an occasional interlude 
from Tate and Brady, pronounced insupportable, but evén the 
heartier service of later days, with its chanted psalm and 
metrical hymn, is found no equal match either for the stirring 
excitement of the Wesleyan meeting, or the solemn pomp of 
the Roman ritual. Something more free, spontaneous, spirit- 
stirring ; something less stiff, artificial, and soberly decorous is 
wanted. They desiderate fervent impassioned pleadings and 
warm “swinging hymns.” Doubtless there is something in 
this. There are few probably outside the Church of England 
but will feel that her unfaithful and unquiet sons have here 
really touched her weak point, however much they may doubt 
the wisdom of the remedy they propose. It cannot, we think, 
be reasonably doubted that the English worship would be in- 
calculably improved in impressiveness and efficiency, were its 





* Preface to the Christian Year, May 1867. 
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liturgical services more flexible and less protracted, and were the 
warm utterances of free prayer permitted occasionally to vivify 
and vary the stately march of its accustomed order. Besides, 
as one of these writers well remarks, it is not all at once or 
without considerable pains and trouble, that an uneducated 
worshipper brought up in dissent, or in estrangement from all 
religion, can comprehend even the meaning of the services in 
which he is called to join. The following graphic sketch is 
evidently a picture from the life, and will, we rather suspect, 
recall to the minds of some of our readers, of higher pretensions 
than the poor collier referred to, some lively recollections of 
their own first acquaintance with the English liturgy :— 


‘*No one, till he has considered, can realise the difficulty found 
by those who have never gone through their apprenticeship in the 
prayer-book. Let us suppose that a collier who reads with difficulty, 
has had his heart touched, and is persuaded by the parson to come to 
church. He opens his book at morning prayer. The first words he 
sees are, ‘ When the wicked man,’ &., but the priest begins, ‘If 
we say that we have no sin,’ &c. This puts our friend out till he has 
discovered the sentence, and in the meantime, ‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren’ is half over, and this exhortation, consisting of three long 
winded sentences, of a most involved nature, is to him so much 
Chinese. All goes on now swimmingly till the psalms are given out, 
and these, with the assistance of a neighbour, to the confusion of the 
collier, are found. Then comes the first lesson, for which the man 
begins an ineffectual search in the direction of Tate and Brady. After 
this he is pointed out the place of the Te Deum. The second lesson 
having been read, he turns to the Benedicite, as the piece immediately 
following the Te Deum, for he does not observe the rubric in italics. 
He turns as red as a Turkey cock at being put right once more by a 
considerate bystander, and then with a jump over the Jubilate he gets 
to the creed. Now the bewildered man kneels in fluttering hope that 
the rest will be straightforward work. But, not at all; off goes the 
parson to a collect; and where to look for the collects the poor be- 
wildered man knows not. However, before he has done wondering, 
back comes the minister and says two collects in the morning ser- 
vice. Now all rise for the hymn; and now a third book is in requi- 
sition. 

‘¢ The hymn over, our friend fondly deems that;the prayer for the 
Queen’s Majesty will follow ; the clergyman is at the litany, and the 
unfortunate man explores the thirty-nine articles and the tables of 
affinity in hopes of unearthing it there. Litany over, with perhaps 
another digression to the General Prayers and Thanksgivings, the 
parson adjourns to the altar, and begins another part of the book, 
viz., the Communion office, nor does he remain there even, but off to 
the collects, epistles, and gospels in a trice, and then back again. 

‘* Next follows the sermon, and perhaps after it the Church militant 
prayer ; and then—like the story of the bear and the fiddle—in the 
very middle the communion service is broken off, and the congrega- 
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tion leave. Our collier shakes his head, and says, ‘Enough of Sun- 
day hide and ‘seek; I'm off to the Ranters. I don’t like to look a 
fool amongst folk what knows their book. I’m no schollard ; so 
church ain’t t' place for me.””* 


The same view is put in a manner somewhat less vivacious, 
but in a form equally intelligible and cogent by another of 
these writers. 


‘The memories and asso¢iations,”’ says he, “ which have grouped 
around the English Prayer-book have endeared it'so much to many 
thousands, that they cannot understand how it should fail to attract 
outsiders by its literary merit alone. But the way to test it is to 
bring a religious foreigner or a comparatively uneducated dissenter 
into a church where no variation from the average parochial routine 
is to be found, and the-verdict will almost in every instance be un- 
favourable. There is nothing to impress the eye, nothing. to quicken 
the attention, nothing to make the breath come short or the pulse’ 
beat quicker. There is not the sense of awful brooding calm, which 
those who know what a Presbyterian communion day in Scotland is, 
when conducted by ministers of a high stamp, will remember with respect. 
There is not the swing and heartiness of a Wesleyan meeting. There 
is not the mysterious -and symbolic pomp of a Roman Catholic 
Church. It is all very sedate, very decorous, very good, no doubt, 
for those who like it, but it is not in the slightest ' degree mis- 
sionary.”’ ¢ 

The true remedy for such a state of ‘things is, one should 
have thought, sufficiently plain. Let the services of the church, 
without abatement of their dignity, be made briefer and less 
complicated. Let the book be rendered more intelligible to 
the collier, and let him have less of it—at least; less at one 
time. Let there be an infusion of Presbyterian freedom and 
strength, of Wesleyan swing and fervour. The writers, indeed, 
of those tracts, themselves seem to have some perception of this. 
They seem disposed to look for the needed renovating element to 
the conventicle as well as to the oratory, and to regret the loss 
of the Wesleyans to the church, almost as much‘ as the abey- 
ance of the mass, and the suppression of the religious orders. 





* The Church and the World, pp. 101, 102. Like most picturesque sketches ' 
of this sort, there is in the above a touch of exaggeration. The collier might 
easily be relieved of his perplexities, and saved from the “ Ranters,” provided 
the preaching of the Ranters were not better for him than that of the church, 
by much simpler and safer means than the institution of high ritual.’ For 
instance, all his difficulties might be brought to an end at once by supplyi 
him with an edition of the prayer-book which we see advertised on the blank ° 
sheet of the “ Directorium Anglicanum,” and in which the seryices are printed 
in the very order in which they are intended to be said. We strongly advise 
the collier to make trial of this éxpedient, before abandoning the religion of 
his fathers for that of Rome. 

t The Churchand the World, p. ‘61. 
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Their ideal is a kind of cross between Methodist life and 
energy, and Roman sentimental and ascetic devotion. They 
would take one leaf from Wesley’s hymn book, and another 
from the missal—aiming at once to stir the heart, and to 
arrest and fill the eye. ence, of late years, with an advance 
in ritual observance, there has been in this party an infusion 
also of what we may call Méthodist impetus and life. They 
deal more than their fellow Anglicans in short, lively, and 
varied services. They are less rubrical, more impulsive.. They 
aim more directly and systematically at moving the feelings 
and awakening and sustaining attention. Their psalmody is 
less severe, grave, and unimpassioned—is less of a stately per- 
formance and more of a.cardiphonia.. The Gregorian chant, 
and the old ecclesiastical plain song; claim no longer the ex- 
clusive place, as with the early tractarians, and warm “ swing- 
ing” hymns become more. and more the. order of the day. We 
have before us at this moment the latest manifesto of the 

rty in the hymnological sphere, in a manual entitled “The 
People’s Hymnal,” issued by Masters, at Easter of this year. 
There is a great deal in it with which a Spurgeon, or even a 
Weaver, fresh from the stirring scenes of revival work, would 
most heartily sympathise.. Such true gospel melodies as, “I 
lay my sins on Jesus,” “I heard the voice of Jesus say,” “ Rock of 
ages,” “In the Christian’s home in glory,” “I was a wandering 
sheep,” have their place side by side with hymns on the “Inven- 
tion of the Holy Cross,” The Conception of the blessed Virgin 
Mary,” on “St Thomas of Canterbury,St Cecilia,and St Agnes.”* 
One of the essayists, to whose piquant pages we have been 
above indebted, Mr Baring-Gould, has himself contributed 
some really “swinging” strains, in which the methodistic fire 
and the ritualistic mysticism, are curiously blended. Take 
for example the following, from the section entitled “ Pro- 
cessional,” and intended doubtless to accompany the solemn 
march of priests and acolytes, with cross and banner, through 
the aisles of St Alban :— 


“ Now severed is Jordan, 
Its waters back roll, 
And ‘ onward’ the watchword, 
We press to the goal : 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God’s covenant going before. 





* Agnes, fair martyr, Like in her pureness 
Stedfast and lowly, To the maid mother - 
Nothing can part her Christ is her sureness, 


From the most Holy. Loves she no other, 
&e. 


People’s Hymnal, 86. 
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“O hark to the trumpet 
Which sounds the advance, 
All armed as to battle 
With buckler and lance. 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God’s covenant going before. 


“ Our wanderings are over, 
The wilderness past : 
Fair Canaan is spreading 
Before us at last. 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God’s covenant going before. 


“Then why should I tremble, 
My spirit why shrink ? 
Why halt in my marching 
And pause on the brink ? 
Before is the land that was promised of yore, 
And the ark of God’s covenant goeth befure. 


“The feet of the High Priest 
Has lipped on the tide, 
The waters are standing 
As walls on each side. 
Before is the land that was promised of yore, 
And the ark of God’s covenant goeth before. 


“For them no returning, 
Whilst traverse the bands ; 
In the midst of the river 
God's oracle stands. 
Before is the land that was promised of yore, 
And the Ark of God’s covenant goeth before. 


“ Sweet angels are calling 
To me from yon shore, 
Come over, come over, 
And wander no more. 
Then on to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God's covenant moving before, 


“There, there is my Leader, 
And there is my Priest, 
And there may I rest me, 
From labour released. 
Then on to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God's covenant moving before. 


“In the name of the Father, 
In the name of the Son, 
In the name of the Spirit, 
Blest Three, even One, 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God’s covenant going before.” 


In the following, the mystical and Romish element is more 
pronounced :— 
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“ Brightly gleams our banners, “ Mary, God’s dear mother, 
Pointing to the sky, Israel’s Lily, hail! 

Waving wanderers onward Pattern for Christ’s children 
To their home on high. In this sinful vale ; 

Journeying o’er a desert, Mid life’s surging ocean, 
Gladly thus we pray, Whither can we flee, 

And with hearts united, . Save to our sweet Saviour 
Take our heavenward way. Who was born of thee ? 
Brightly gleams our banner, &c, Brightly gleams our banner, &c. 

Pointing to the sky, ‘ 3 ¥ : 
Waving wanderers onward “ Jesu! Saints and Angels 


To their home on high. With thy Church combine, 
Offering prayers and praises 
Lo, sweet Jesu! Master, At Thy holy shrine : 
Round thy sacred feet, When the toils are over, 
Here will hearts rejoicing, Then comes rest and peace, 
See thy children meet. Jesus in His Beauty, 
Long, alas! we've left Thee, Songs that never cease, 


Straying far away ; Brightly gleams our banner, &c. 
Now once more we'll enter 


On the narrow way. 
Brightly gleams our banner, &c. 


In an atmosphere impregnated with elements like these, we 
can well conceive that there should be much morbid feelin 
and insubstantial sentiment, but certainly little of the du 
formalism of the old stiff high, church service. There are here 
indubitable signs of life, if not of an altogether pure and 


spiritual and healthful life. 


It may well sorely puzzle our uninitiated readers to con- 
ceive by what possible system of manufacture the simple com- 
munion service of the Church of England, which all of them 
have doubtless read, and same of them have been familiar with 
from earliest years, can be made to serve the purposes of this 
et in short, the essentially Protestant, and almost 

uinglian rite of her reforming Fathers has been transformed 
in the mere act of performance into a ceremonial essentially 
identical with the Roman mass. We shall endeavour to ex- 
plain how this is done.- It is one of the most remarkable 
examples to be found in all history, of the scrupulous observ- 
ance of an ordinance in the letter, with the most utter and 
shameless violation of it in the spirit. 

The theory on which the whole process proceeds is briefly 
as follows :—The English order for the administration of “ the 
Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion,” is binding on the church, 
and on all its members, inclusively, but not exclusively. That 
is to say, that whatever it contains, whether of prescribed 
words, or of ritual direction, must be duly said and performed, 
precisely as there enjoined, but not necessarily to the exclu- 

VOL. XVL—NO. LXI. Ti 
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sion of everything else which is not so enjoined. All that is 
there is obligatory, but all that is obligatory, or at least ritually 
proper and lawful, is not there. It is an ordinance of appoint- 
ment, not strictly or directly of abolition. It modified the old 
ritual, but did not absolutely and wholly supersede it; was bind- 
ing so far as it went, and as to everything which it necessarily 
implied, but not as to anything further. In regard to all other 
points, the old ritual of the church remained precisely as it was, 
and was to be regulated still on the same grounds of law and 
accustomed usage as heretofore. The new Liturgy, in short, 
prescribed the words, and some of the more necessary regulations 
of the “mass ;”* but the way and manner of performing the 
mass, was to be, except when expressly ordered otherwise, the 
same as ever. Proceeding upon this principle, the desired re- 
storation of ancient and “catholic” usage is accomplished chiefly 
by the following expedients :— 

(1.) By regarding and treating “the Lord’s Table” of the 
Book of Common Prayer as a real altar of sacrifice, and carry- 
ing out the sacrificial idea in all its circumstances and accom- 
—— in every way not ——— forbidden by the rubric, as 

y altar lights, the position of the priest before it, and special 
eucharistic vestments. Hence the life and death struggle now 
going on, and which will probably find its way to the courts of 

w, concerning the meaning of the rubric in regard to the 
“northern side” of the altar, and of the proviso as to vestments 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

(2.) By the interpolation of prayers not to be said aloud, as a 
part of the office, but secreto, as a part of the priest’s own de- 
votions. Thus in the “ Directorium Anglicanum,” we have, im- 
mediately after the consecration of the elements, and before 
the distribution, the following direction : 


 Preces Secreta ma: be said by the celebrant standing humbly be- 


fore the midst of the . are recommended 
1th yn They should be written out » printed or 


Then follow in Latin, verbatim, and with all due directions 
for the frequent signing of the eross, the identical prayers 
which in the old mi suceweded the sacrifice; and which, 
precisely on account of their sacrificial character, been ox- 


© Groat stesse ts laid bp the pasty on, the savarvense af thie weed fm the Bt 

Literay of Baward Vi. in the title, ay, 441.0) 1 

Cope, seementy eaten Se Sani yl 

ev habe, over to Veet! 

the come thea fit mot tell sy b a 
1 IMvecteriam Angtivanem » Te 
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punged from the reformed English office. It may be remarked, 
that though these additional prayers cannot legally be pro- 
nounced audibly, their whispered utterance, as orationes secre- 
tw, brings them as near as possible to the Roman practice, in 
which the words are said sotto voce, and are neither heard nor 
“ understanded of the people.” 

(3.) By ritual acts not enjoined in the prayer-book, but at 
the same time not expressly prohibited, as tonne to the altar, 
frequent crossings and genuflexions, standing or kneeling in par- 
ticular itions, facing to the east or west, washing of the 
hands, elevation of the bread and wine,* and the like, mostly 
according to the rubrical directions of the old missals. 

(4.) By the elaborate and ceremonious performanee of ne- 
cessary acts referred to in the prayer-book in the simplest man- 
ner: thus, on the rubric, “ And when there is a communion, 
the priest shall then place upon the table as much bread as he 
shall think sufficient,” we have the following rather startling 
gloss :— 


“ The oblation of bread and wine, commonly called the First Ob- 
lation. In presenting the alms, and offering the oblation (viz. the 





* We observe that one of the writers in the “Church and the World” 
greatly wonders that a rubric prohibiting this action should have been in- 
serted in the first book of Edward, and withdrawn in all subsequent revisions. 
We should have thought that the reason for both circumstances was abund- 
antly plain. That “the elevation of the host” should be in any 

office was certainly not strange: and in the first book (1549), in 
which many traces of the old mass still remained, it was absolutely 
that that ibition, if intended, should be expressed. In the book of 155%, 
and in all subsequent revisions, the whole sacrificial of the office 
punged, and the distribution of the elements made el wed 
Then all unity and pretence for the 
bitory ru rendered un 
article expressly condemni 
comparison of the commun 
in his second, and all eu 
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“O hark to the trumpet 
Which sounds the advance, 
All armed as to battle 
With buckler and lance. 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God’s covenant going before. 


“ Our wanderings are over, 
The wilderness past : 
Fair Canaan is spreading 
Before us at last. 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God's covenant going before. 


“Then why should I tremble, 
My spirit why shrink ? 
Why halt in my marching 
And pause on the brink ? 
Before is the land that was promised of yore, 
And the ark of God’s covenant goeth befvre. 


“The feet of the High Priest 
Has lipped on the tide, 
The waters are standing 
As walls on each side. 
Before is the land that was promised of yore, 
And the ark of God’s covenant goeth before. 


“For them no returning, 
Whilst traverse the bands ; 
In the midst of the river 
God's oracle stands. 
Before is the land that was promised of yore, 
And the Ark of God’s covenant goeth before. 


“ Sweet angels are calling 
To me from yon shore, 
Come over, come over, 
And wander no more. 
Then on to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God's covenant moving before, 


“There, there is my Leader, 
And there is my Priest, 
And there may I rest me, 
From labour released. 
Then on to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God's covenant moving before. 


“In the name of the Father, 
In the name of the Son, 
In the name of the Spirit, 
Blest Three, even One, 
We march to the land that was promised of yore, 
With the ark of God’s covenant going before.” 


In the following, the mystical and Romish element is more 
pronounced :— 
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“ Brightly gleams our banners, “ Mary, God’s dear mother, 
Pointing to the sky, Israel’s Lily, hail! 
Waving wanderers onward Pattern for Christ’s children 
To their home on high. In this sinful vale ; 
Journeying o’er a desert, Mid life’s surging ocean, 
Gladly thus we pray, Whither can we flee, 
And with hearts united, . Save to our sweet Saviour 
Take our heavenward way. Who was born of thee ? 
Brightly gleams our banner, &c, Brightly gleams our banner, &c. 
Pointing to the sky, . ’ a % f 
Waving wanderers onward “ Jesu! Saints and Angels 
To their home on high. With thy Church combine, 
Offering prayers and praises 
“ Lo, sweet Jesu! Master, At Thy holy shrine : 
Round thy sacred feet, When the toils are over, 
Here will hearts rejoicing, Then comes rest and peace, 
See thy children meet. Jesus in His Beauty, 
Long, alas! we've left Thee, Songs that never cease. 
Straying far away ; Brightly gleams our banner, &c. 


Now once more we'll enter 
On the narrow way. 
Brightly gleams our banner, &c. 


In an atmosphere impregnated with elements like these, we 
can well conceive that there should be much morbid feelin 
and insubstantial sentiment, but certainly little of the dull 
formalism of the old stiff high, church service. There are here 
indubitable signs of life, if not of an altogether pure and 
spiritual and healthful life. 


It may well sorely puzzle our uninitiated readers to con- 
ceive by what possible system of manufacture the simple com- 
munion service of the Church of England, which all of them 
have doubtless read, and same of them have been familiar with 
from earliest years, can be made to serve the purposes of this 
—— in short, the essentially Protestant, and almost 

uinglian rite of her reforming Fathers has been transformed 
in the mere act of performance into a ceremonial essentially 
identical with the Roman mass. We shall endeavour to ex- 
plain how this is done.- It is one of the most remarkable 
examples to be found in all history, of the scrupulous observ- 
ance of an ordinance in the letter, with the most utter and 
shameless violation of it in the spirit. 

The theory on which the whole process proceeds is briefly 
as follows :—The English order for the administration of “ the 
Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion,” is binding on the church, 
and on all its members, inclusively, but not exclusively. That 
is to say, that whatever it contains, whether of prescribed 
words, or of ritual direction, must be duly said and performed, 
precisely as there enjoined, but not necessarily to the exclu- 

VOL. XVL—NO. LXI. Ti 
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sion of everything else which is not so enjoined. All that is 
there is obligatory, but all that is obligatory, or at least ritually 
proper and lawful, is not there. It is an ordinance of appoint- 
ment, not strictly or directly of abolition. It modified the old 
ritual, but did not absolutely and wholly supersede it; was bind- 
ing so far as it went, and as to everything which it necessarily 
implied, but not as to anything further. In regard to all other 
points, the old ritual of the church remained precisely as it was, 
and was to be regulated still on the same grounds of law and 
accustomed usage as heretofore. The new Liturgy, in short, 
prescribed the words, and some of the more necessary regulations 
of the “mass ;”* but the way and manner of performing the 
mass, was to be, except when expressly ordered otherwise, the 
same as ever. Proceeding upon this principle, the desired re- 
storation of ancient and “catholic” usage is accomplished chiefly 
by the following expedients :— 

(1.) By regarding and treating “the Lord’s Table” of the 
Book of Common Prayer as a real altar of sacrifice, and carry- 
ing out the sacrificial idea in all its circumstances and accom- 
paniments in every way not expressly forbidden by the rubric, as 
by altar lights, the position of the priest before it, and special 
eucharistic vestments. Hence the life and death struggle now 
going on, and which will probably find its way to the courts of 
aw, concerning the meaning of the rubric in regard to the 
“northern side” of the altar, and of the proviso as to vestments 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

(2.) By the interpolation of prayers not to be said aloud, as a 
part of the office, but secreto, as a part of the priest’s own de- 
votions. Thus in the “ Directorium Anglicanum,” we have, im- 
mediately after the consecration of the elements, and before 
the distribution, the following direction : 


“* Preces Secreta may be said by the celebrant standing humbly be- 
fore the midst of the altar. The following are strongly recommended 
(ex Missali Sarum). They should be written out plainly, printed or 
illuminated.” + 


Then follow in Latin, verbatim, and with all due directions 
for the frequent signing of the cross, the identical prayers 
which in the old missal succeeded the sacrifice; and which, 
precisely on account of their sacrificial character, had been ex- 





* Great stress is laid by the party on the occurrence of this word in the first 
Liturgy of Edward VI., in the title, “ The — of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass ;” as if the suppression, in subsequent 
revisions, both of this title, and of everything in the office itself, suggestive of 
the same idea, did not tell powerfully the other way. 

t Directorium Anglicanum, p. 78. 
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punged from the reformed English office. It may be remarked, 
that though these additional prayers cannot legally be pro- 
nounced audibly, their whispered utterance, as orationes secre- 
tw, brings them as near as possible to the Roman practice, in 
which the words are said sotto voce, and are neither heard nor 
“ understanded of the people.” 

(3.) By ritual acts not enjoined in the prayer-book, but at 
the same time not expressly prohibited, as leer to the altar, 
frequent crossings and genuflexions, standing or kneeling in par- 
ticular positions, facing to the east or west, washing of the 
hands, elevation of the bread and wine,* and the like, mostly 
according to the rubrical directions of the old missals. 

(4.) By the elaborate and ceremonious performanee of ne- 
cessary acts referred to in the prayer-book in the simplest man- 
ner: thus, on the rubric, “ And when there is a communion, 
the priest shall then place upon the table as much bread as he 
shall think sufficient,” we have the following rather startling 
gloss :— 


** The oblation of bread and wine, commonly called the First Ob- 
lation. In presenting the alms, and offering the oblation (viz. the 





* We observe that one of the writers in the “Church and the World” 
greatly wonders that a rubric prohibiting this action should have been in- 
serted in the first book of Edward, and withdrawn in all subsequent revisions. 
We should have thought that the reason for both circumstances was abund- 
antly plain. That “the elevation of the host” should be prohibited in any 
reformed office was certainly not strange: and in the first book (1549), in 
which many traces of the old mass still remained, it was absolutely n 
that that prohibition, if intended, should bg expressed. In the book of 1553, 
and in all subsequent revisions, the whole sacrificial part of the office was ez- 
punged, and the distribution of the elements made immediately to succeed the conse- 
eration. Then all opportunity and pretence for the elevation was removed, 
and the prohibitory rubric rendered unnecessary, not to speak of the language 
of the 88th article expressly condemning the practice. 

A careful comparison of the communion service in the first book of Edward 
with that in his second, and all subsequent revisions of the Liturgy, will shew 
that the one great and essential difference between them is that to which we 
have now referred, viz., the presence of the sacrificial idea as connected with 
the consecrated elements in the one, and its exclusion in the other. In the 
former there is first the consecration, then the oblation of the elements, the 
commemoration of the living and the dead, and then, lastly, the communion ; 
in the present office, the whole intermediate portion is removed, and the com- 
munion immediately succeeds the consecration. The meaning and intention of 
this is unmistakeable, especially when we consider that the alteration is attended 
with considerable dislocation and marring of the symmetry of the original of- 
fice. The revisers were evidently determined, at all hazards, to act upon the 
solemn warning of the Homily :—“ We must take heed lest of the memory it 
be made a sAcrIFIce ; lest of a communion it be made a private eating; lest 
of two parts we have but one; lest applying it for the dead, we lose the fruit 
that be alive.” —Homily 15. 

It may be remarked, that in the critical point now in question, the “ Scotch 
Communion Office” follows the First Book of Edward, in preference to the pre- 
sent English office. 
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sacramental elements provided by the faithful for consecration and 
presentation, and signifying their desire to give themselves to God, 
and also as an oblation to God the Father of his own creatures, bread 
and wine; as a humble acknowledgment that our food, and all that 
we have, are his gifts, which he, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
turns into our heavenly and daily bread), the priest should stand 
erect ; he should never kneel on this occasion ; the priest himself, and 
no other, should place the sacramental bread and wine on the holy 
table. 

‘¢ The Celebrant now moves to the gospel corner, and the Gospeller 
advancing to the middle of the Altar, moves the chalice to the 
Epistle corner: then removing the burse* from the chalice, he takes 
out the corporal with his right hand, laying it on the midst of the 
Altar. He then puts the burse on the Altar towards the north side, 
and spreads the corporal with both hands. It is not to hang over. 
He then arranges the book, and stands on the right of the Celebrant. 
The Epistoler having gone to the credence, and taken therefrom the 
metal plate with the wafers or breads, which are folded in a linen 
cloth, accompanied by the Clerks, the senior of whom bears the cruet 
or flagon with the wine, and the other with the water-cruet, where it 
is customary, goes to the right of the Gospeller, and places the plate 
with the bread on the right of the chalice, He then takes off the veil 
from the chalice, folds it in three, and places it near the back of the 
Altar. He next takes off the pall, and places it on the right of the 
corporal on the Altar. The Gospeller then goes to the Epistle corner 
of the Altar, and, taking the plate in his lett hand, with his right re- 
moves the paten from the chalice, and places it on the left thereof. 
He then takes either a wafer or one larger piece of bread, and places 
it on the paten, together with sufficient smaller breads or wafers for 
the communicants, and gives the metal plate, with the bread not 
needed, to one of the Clerks, who replaces it on the credence. 

‘* The Epistoler meanwhile wipes the bowl of the chalice with 
the purificator, which he lays down on the Epistle side, when the 
Gospeller, taking the chalice with his left‘hand, and the wine-cruet 
from the hands of the Epistoler with his right, pours wine into the 
chalice. The Epistoler then, taking the water-cruet from the clerk 
with his right hand, pours in a little water. The Gospeller places the 
paten in the chalice, which he gives with both hands to the Celebrant, 
who proceeds to the midst of the Altar, and places the chalice on the 
middle of the corporal. The Gospeller and Epistoler go to their 
respective steps.” + 


(5.) By the restoration of characteristic features of the old 
missal, under cover of the generally allowed custom of intro- 
ducing hymns at different parts of the service ; as the Introit 
at the beginning, and the Agnus Dei during the time of com- 





* A box for containing a linen cloth, called ‘ the corporal,” which at the 
mass is laid on the altar, to receive the sacred elements, 
1 Directorium Anglicanum, pp. 62, 63. 
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municating. “This anthem (i.¢., the Agnus Dei),” says Mr 
Shipley,* “may once again,” “under the sheltering wing of the 
authority of hymns,” “be heard at high celebrations, softly 
chaunted by the choir kneeling, as the faithful approach to 
receive the sacred Body and Blood of their Lord.” This restora- 
tion, with the ground on which it proceeds, may certainly claim 
the merit of great ingenuity, and afford an admirable illustra- 
tion of the truth of the proverb, that “where there is a will, 
there seldom wants a way.” How far, however, if put to the 
trial, it would stand the test of law as a bond fide use of the 
appointed office, without omission or addition, is another and 
very different question. 

+ our ers now try to figure to themselves the total 
effect of all these modifications and adjustments on the general 
character and impression of the rite as actually med meeeay 
Let them set before their mind’s eye, instead of the simple 
communion table, with the “fair white linen cloth” of the 
rubric, a veritable “high altar,” raised by several steps above 
the chancel floor, crowned with cross and glimmering taper, 
and “vested” according to the varying colours of the ecclesias- 
tical season ; let them fancy, instead of the kneeling minister 
at the northern side, in simple surplice and hood, a true priest 
standing aloft in the midst of the altar, resplendent in sacrifi- 
cial vestments, and with his face turned towards the shrine ; 


let them mark the frequent mysterious bowings and crossings, 
and low mutterings of unspoken prayers, and the silent move- 
ments of the ministers as they shift and and reshift the sacred 
vessels, and reverently handle the holy elements ; above all, let 
them realise the moment when, after all this solemn prepara- 
tion, amid the silence of the sanctuary, and the fragrance of the 
we em incense, the “Sacred Host” is lifted up before the 


eyes of the adoring worshippers, who have been brought to look 
upon it as in very deed the most holy Body and Blood of the 
Lord,—and they will have no difficulty in understanding how, 
while a the words, the whole meaning and spirit of 
the ordinance is changed, and, as by the touch of an enchan- 
ter’s wand, the simple communion service of Cranmer and 
Ridley is made to vanish and give place to a pompous cere- 
monial, which would have been to the full heart’s content of 
those who sent them to the stake. ; 

Into the legal question to which these innovations have given 
rise, and which are in a great measure still sub judice, we 
shall not attempt to enter. Any judgment which should com- 
mend itself to the mere common sense of the lay mind, can be 
of very little weight in a case in which the ultimate decision 





* Chureh and World, p. 545. 
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may depend on legal technicalities and criteria, appreciable 
only by the professional mind. We would only endeavour, in 
@ sentence or two, to mark the progress which has already 
been made in the legal settlement of the questions at issue, 
First, then, it seems to be clearly ruled by the highest legal 
authorities, that the fundamental principle on which the case of 
the ritualists rests is inadmissible. The prayer book is declared 
to be not only a rule, so far as it goes, but absolutely and ex- 
clusively the rule. Its services are to be performed precisely 
as they are therein prescribed, without any omission or addi- 
tion whatever. Thus, in the judgment of the Committee of 
Council, in March 21. 1857, it is declared “that in the perform- 
ance of the services, rites, and ceremonies, ordered by the 
prayer-book, the direction contained. in it must be strictly 
observed ; that no omission and no addition can be permitted.” 
The same judgment had been, in substance, pronounced in the 
inferior ecclesiastical courts by the Bishop of Exeter and Dr 
Lushington successively, and it is in confirmation of their 
decision that the above final deliverance is given. “Would it 
be lawful,” asks the Bishop, “for any person whomsoever, even 
for those officers to whose care the ornaments of the church are 
especially committed—would it be lawful for them to deck the 
Lord’s table, in preparation for the holy communion, with vases 
containing flowers, and with a cross placed on the table for the 
occasion? Certainly not; unless there be an express or implied 
direction todoso. It is not enough that there is no direct prohi- 
bition. The very nature of the case, the general requisition of 
uniformity, and the positive enactment, ‘That no form or order 
of common prayer, administration of sacraments, rites, or cere- 
monies, shall be openly used, other than that which is prescribed 
and appointed to be used’—all alike lead to the same conclu- 
siop, that it is not lawful for any person whatsoever to intro- 
duce novel ornaments at his own discretion.” In reference to 
which Dr Lushington says :—“In this reasoning of the Right 
Rev. Prelate, I cordially concur. I think he has placed the 
question on a true ground—what is not permitted is pro- 
hibited ; all innovations, whether supposed to be derived from 
antiquity or otherwise, are violations of the law, and certainly 
would destroy that uniformity which the very title of the act 
shews it to be the intention to establish.” It is right, indeed, 
to observe that the highest court of appeal, in confirming these 
judgments, adds an important explanation, which may be sup- 
posed, in some cases, to modify the practical application of the 
principle ; “ but,” say the Lords of the Privy Council Commit- 
tee, “they are not prepared to hold that the use of all articles 
not expressly mentioned in the rubric, although quite consistent 
with, and even subsidiary to, the service, is forbidden. Organs 
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are not mentioned; yet, because they are auxiliary to the 
singing, they are allowed. Pews, cushions to kneel upon,, 
pulpit cloths, hassocks, seats by the communion table, are in 
constant use, yet they are not mentioned in the rubric.” But 
this qualifying clause is manifestly an explanation only, not a 
modifi cation of the principle. That principle itself stands 
clear and intact, and seems, in the plain meaning of it, to 
sweep utterly away the idea of an appeal to the Sarum missal, 
or any other rules or usages of a bygone age, as a legal authority 
for present observance. But if so, then surely it is also clear 
that two-thirds at least of the interpolations and ingenious 
manipulations described above—the bowings and crossings, the 
washing of hands, the elevation of the elements, the whispering 
of preces secrete, the varying colours of altar and vestments, 
the use of incense—are either direct violations or manifest 
evasions of the law; while the whole cast and character of the 
service is an utter and transparent contravention of its spirit. 
Of special points in detail it seems to be now ruled that 
a crucifix on the altar is decidedly unlawful, though a 
simple cross may be placed above it, as in any other part of 
the church, as a mere decoration. The question of the use of 
incense has not been as yet judicially determined, but the 
er of legal opinion is so strong against it, that it may pro- 
bably be considered as undoubtedly unlawful. The position of 
. the minister during the time of celebration, at the “northern 
side” of the Lord’s table, seems so clear, both from the language 
of the rubric and the unbroken usage of three hundred years, 
and the elaborate pleadings on the other side so transparently 
frivolous, as ae to admit of argument in a court of law.* 





* For the benefit of our uninitiated readers, it may be as well to indicate 
briefly the nature of the vestments which form the subject of so much agitation. 

The following, then, is the process of “ vesting” the priests for the celebra- 
tion of the “ Holy Mysteries,” according to the “ Directorium Anglicanum.” 
(1.) He must have on the cassock, or priest's coat, a long garment of black silk 
stuff, cloth, or serge, with upright collar and close sleeves, single-breasted, 
buttoned in Sent Rete the neck downwards, and bound around the waist with 
a band a yard and a half long, called a cincture. Above this comes (2) the 
amice (amictus), an oblong square of fine white linen, with an embroidered 
edge, arranged upon the shoulders round the neck, and secured by two strings 
across the breast. Over this is thrown (8) the 4, a long white tunie some- 
what resembling a surplice, but fitting closer to the body, and with narrower 
sleeves. It is ornamented usually with worked borders around the edges and 
around the wrists, and is confined around the waist by a cord of white cotton 
or ailk, called a girdle. Next follows (4) the stole, a rich embroidered scarf, 
three yards long and three inches broad, thrown around the neck, and hanging 
down to the knees in front, where it “oe ae Pag at the ends, so as to 
admit an embroidered cross. Quite similar to this is (6) the Maniple, originally 
a simple linen cloth for wiping the chalice, but now a rich ritual ornament, 
thrown around the left arm, to which it is seeured by a button attached to the 
sleeve of the Alb. Last of all there is (6) the Chasuble,the eucharistic 
robe, and the “ vestment” by pre-eminence. Its primitive form was perfectly 


. 
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The t battle fields, therefore, of still outstanding controversy 
are the questions of the altar lights, and the eucharistic vest- 
ments; and these, unless in the meanwhile more summarily 





round, with an aperture in the centre for the head, and falling equally on 
every side in ful folds. In course of time, however, it became gradually 
elongated in front and behind, so as to terminate in a point. It is made of 
velvet, silk, satin, cloth of gold, or other rich material, varying in colour with 
the season ; is enriched with embroidered ornaments called orphreys, conspic- 
uous among which is a large Latin cross, emblazoned on the back, and extend- 
ing throughout its whole length and breadth. 

‘or the chasuble, on less solemn occasions, as in processions, or when only a 
part of the eucharistic service is said, is substituted the Cope (7) cappa pluvialis), 
in shape an exact semi-circle, with an embroidered border (orphrey) on the 
straight side, and sometimes covered all over with diaper work. When thrown 
over the shoulders, and fastened with a clasp over the breast, it hangs down 
in graceful folds towards the feet, and is resplendent, like the other vestments, 
in the colours of the season. 

It were endless to speak of the manifold and profound mystical meanings 
that are su d to lie hid under every part of this goodly ecclesiastical 
wardrobe he subject, however, has a more sublunary side, which we find 
so well disposed of by a contemporary, that we must, for the benefit of our 
readers, indulge ourselves with an extract :-— 

“ They are the dresses of the Syrian peasant or the Roman gentleman, 
retained by the clergy when they had been left off by the rest of society ; just 
as the bishops long a the last relics of the flowing wigs of the time of 
Charles II.; as the blue-coat boys recall the common dress of children under 
Edward VI.; as Quakers maintain the sober costume of the commonwealth ; 
as a clergyman’s bands, which have been regarded as symbolical of the cloven 
tongues, of the two Testaments, of the two tables of the law, are but the remains 
of the turned-down collars of the time of JamesI. Their very names bear wit- 
ness to the fact that there was originally no outward distinction whatever between 
clergy and laity. They thus strike, if they have any historical significance at 
all, at the root of the vast hierarchical system, of which they are now made 
the badges and ornaments, The “alb” is but the white shirt or tunic, still 
kept up in the white dress of the Pope, which used to be worn by every 
peasant next his skin, and in southern countries was often his only garment. 
A variety of it, introduced by the Emperors Commodus and Heliogabalus, with 
long sleeves, was, from the country whence they brought it, called the 
Dalmatica. The “pall” is the pallium, the woollen cloak, generally the mark 
of philosophers, wrapped round the shirt like a plaid or shawl. The overcoat 
in the days of the Roman empire, as in ours, was constantly changing its 
fashion and its name; and the slang designations by which it was known 
have been perpetuated in the ecclesiastical vocabulary, and are now used with 
bated breath, as if speaking of things too sacred to be mentioned, One such 
overcoat was the cape or cope, also called pluviale, the “ waterproof.” Another 
was the chasuble, or casula, “ the little house,” as the Roman labourer called 
the smock-frock in which he shut himself up when out at work in bad weather. 
Another was the caracalla, or earaca, or casaca, “the cassock, brought by the 
Emperor, who derived his own surname from it when he introduced it from 
France. The “surplice” is the barbarous garment, the “over-fur” (superpelli- 
cium), only used in the north, where it was drawn over the skins of beasts in 
which our German and Celtic ancestors were clothed. It was the common 
garb—“ the white coat” (cotta candens)—worn by the regular clergy, not only 
in church, but in ordinary life. In the oldest Roman mosaic, that in the 
Church of Sta. Pudentiana. of the fourth century, the Apostles are represented 
in the common classical costume of the age. No thought had entered the 
mind of the church,,even at that time, of investing even the most sacred 
personages with any other than ordinary dresses.”—Edinburgh Review. 
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settled by the interposition of Parliament, must await the 
arbitrament of judicial decision.* 

We shall not attempt to forecast the results of such an 
ordeal, in regard to which, while the highest legal authorities 
are divided, the opinions or impressions of a mere ordinary 
inquirer can be of the slightest possible value. A far more 
important subject of consideration is that which relates to the 
present duty of the true friends of the Church of England, and 
of the English Reformation, in the face of the present crisis, 
and to this we will devote the few remaining lines of the 
present paper. 

(1.) And, first, it seems scarcely more than a truism to say, that 
the law, wherever it is clear and unquestionable, should be at 
once and firmly carried into effect. Unlawful ceremonies and 
ornaments should be strictly prohibited and put down. It 
might seem indeed, from the extreme reluctance even of the 
most earnest bishops, to interfere authoritatively in the matter, 
as if there were very few points so perfectly clear in law as to 
justify immediate action ; but we cannot but think that there 
has been in this case, as so often happens with those in 
authority, an excess of caution. Surely. with the explicit 
judgment of the judicial committee above referred to, against 
all variations from the directions of the prayer book, whether 
by addition or omission, there could be little danger in at once 


inhibiting such recy em as and developments assome 


of those now in question. The case of the altar lights, and of 
the eucharistic vestments, stands, of course, on another ground, 
as the question whether they are or are not positively authorised 
by the prayer book itself is the very point now at issue; but 
in regard to other featnres in the present “ritual revival,” no 
such question can with any plausibility be raised. The bowing 
to the altar, the frequent crossings and genuflexions, the eleva- 
tion of the paten or chalice, the repetition, even secreto, of 
unauthorised prayers, accompanied by significant actions, are 
all clear ritual additions to the appointed order, and, therefore, 
according to the recent judgment, violations of the law. We 
would desire indeed to speak very diffidently in a matter 
which may assume a very different aspect to those who know 
the whole circumstances of the case; but for ourselves we can 
see no reason why the Bishop of London of to-day should not, 
like the Bishop of London of 1550, issue his authoritative 





* See a very able and thorough investigation of the questions of altar lights 
and of sacrificial vestments, by the Rev. Benjamin Shaw, M.A., in No. I, and 
No. XI. of the Contemporary Review; also, two admirable and learned papers 
the “north side” of the Lord’s table, in Nos. X. and XIII. of the same 
journal, by the Rev. J. Simmons of Dalton Holme. See also, on the whole 
subject, Dr Vaughan’s most valuable treatise named above. 
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“injunctions” and “articles of visitation,” a out the 
requirements of the law, where the law is clear, and insisting 
that they be obeyed; inhibiting the unauthorised ices, 
and. leaving the offending parties to continue them at their 
peril. Even were this effectually done, some of the chief 
innovations, being as to their legality still swb judice, would 
still of course remain untouched ; yet even thus there would be 
a very considerable abatement of the existing scandal. Were 
the priest rel to his proper place beside, and not in 
front of, the holy table, and were he strictly confined, both in 
the words and in the acts of his ministry, to the form and 
order prescribed in the prayer book, then indeed there might 
still remain a ritual pomp and display in the celebration of the 
Communion inconsistent with the spirit of the Reformation 
worship, but scarcely the semblance of a Mass. A single glance 
indeed at the pictorial representation of an English high cele- 
bration, in the Directorvwm Anglicanum, will be enough to 
shew that, by the simple removal of the priest from his lofty 
position before the altar to the place assigned him in the 
rubric, the whole aspect and character of the function will be 
changed, and an instant transition made from the religion of 
Bonner and of Gardiner, to the religion of Cranmer and of Ridley. 
If strenuous measures of repression, however, are to be em- 
a po it were surely well that it were done quickly. The 
evil only increases and becomes formidable through delay, 
gathers boldness and confidence from impunity. Practices 
which might have been suppressed but a short time ago with 
comparative ease, have fairly effected a lodgment within the 
Church, become the symbol and badge of one of its i 
' parties, a strong vested interest which braves the whole power 
of the united episcopate. Even now it is probable that the 
English “ mass” on pe be suppressed without a schism more 
or less serious in the Church of England, but the danger, if 
great to-day, will be still greater to-morrow ; and better, even at 
the worst, a schismatical secession from the Church, than the 
slow but sure destruction of the very life of the Church herself. 
(2.) In regard to the special questions of law that now are 
still undetermined, the natural course obviously is, to await 
the result of the proceedings now in progress, or likely to 
be soon commen At the same time, we cannot but rejoice 
that the subject has at last attracted the serious attention of 
Parliament, and that measures have been taken which may 
possibly issue in a more comprehensive and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question, than anything likely to result from the 
judicial determination of particular points. The ritualistic 
movement as it presents itself to the mind of an ecclesiastical 
statesman, is so much a matter of detail, depends so much on 
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the combination and general effect of a multitude of particulars, 
rather than on the presence or absence of this or special 
ceremony, that it must be eCannely dealt with as a whole, 
or not at all. Even the bill of Lord Shaftesbury, had it at 
once passed the legislature, would after all only have settled a 
single point, would only, as Lord Derby remarked, have 
“touched the fringe” of the great question with which the 
church and the nation have to deal, Its postponement, there- 
fore, coupled with the gratifying amount of influential support 
which it received both within and beyond the episcopal bench, 
may be fe@the ultimate advantage of the cause his lordship 
has so deeply at heart, by affording opportunity for such mea- 
sures as the Royal Commissioners may be able to recommend, 
and which, however defective and marred by the spirit of com- 
promise, may possibly be much more satisfactory than any special 
remedy for a single special grievance. Were asingle declaratory 
act passed defining the position of the Church of England in 
regard to the various matters in question, on a conjoint view of 
the statute law and of her immemorial usage since the Re- 
formation, a world of tedious and harrassing see pong might 
be saved, and yet a more substantial result arrived at than any 
amouat of litigation could possibly produce. It was by means 
such as these that a practical conformity to the reformed wor- 
ship was at first established in England. Besides the formal 
ratification and enactment of the prayer-book both by civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, special measures were taken in the form 
of royal “ injunction” and epinoopal instructions, both to explain 
its meaning and enforce its requirements. Those measures 
were so effectual as to have established a traditional usage of 
uniform observance which has survived the changes of three 
hundred years ; and the same means which availed then to 
establish an unaccustomed worship, seem the likeliest means 
also, under God, of restoring and securing it now. 

3. But whatever help may be looked for either from epis- 
copal energy or from legislative interposition, it is evident that 
the main reliance must be placed on influences and agencies 
of a higher kind. It is the religion of England that alone ean 
save the Church of England. The same spirit which created 
the reformation worship, can alone avail to renovate and con- 
serve it, In vain shall we strive by legislative enactments and 
lag) eeneiticn to preserve the letter of a sacred ordi , 
when the living soul of divine faith and life which alone gave 
reality to it has passed away. Even acts of parliament, while 
in law as valid as ever, become practically obsolete and null, when 
the state of national sentiment and feeling which constituted 
the very breath of their life has de While in form 
recognised, they will be ignored, evaded, set at nought almost 
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as though they were not. It is the spirit of a people that moulds 
the law rather than the law the people. Therefore the salva- 
tion of the Church of England, if she is to be served at all in 
the present crisis of her peril, must come to her from within. 
Reformation forms of woul must live and have their being 
in reformation principle, reformation ideas, reformation life. 
The energy of living error never can be overcome or sup- 
planted by a negation, or by a mere tradition of the truth. tn 
vain then shall we denounce the false faith of Rome, if our own 
faith be without reality and without power ; in vain depreciate 
the ascetic toils and sufferings of a morbid piety, while we com- 
bine with an evangelical creed an easy self-indulgent life ; in 
vain contend whelaer by tongue or pen against the unhealthy 
excitement of a pompous ritual, if our own worship be but a 
bald, dreary, unimpressive form. The heart of the nation will 
inevitably pass away from us, and the spint of the rising race 
rally around other guides, if they find in them a reality, an 
earnestness, an elevation and depth of spirit which they no 
longer recognise in us. Only by a faith more real, a devotion 
more fervent, a holiness more exalted, labours of love and 
sacrifices of self-denying charity more abundant, by a preaching 
of the truth more living, and a worship more truly reverent, 
spirit-stirring, sublime, shall we present to the world the true 
divine ideal of which the ritual revival is but the morbid per- 
version, and hold out to the restless spirits of an unquiet age 
that asylum of repose which it is elsewhere and everywhere 
seeking for in vain. The spirit of error can alone be exercised 
and cast out by the mightier spirit of the truth. 





Art. Il].— Ecce Deus. 


Ecce Deus ; Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ, with Contro- 
versial Notes on “ Ecce Homo.” Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street, 1867. 


OX of the most ominous symptoms of the present unsettled 
and unsatisfactory condition of religious thought has, in 
our estimation, been the amount of toleration, and even 
approval, accorded to “Ecce Homo” by many of its reviewers. 
e are afraid that no intrinsic merits belonging to the book 
will account for this fact. Its mere style, which some regard 
as its greatest excellence, is not by any means so remarkable 
for brilliancy or point as has been represented. It has nothing 
of that delicate ornament, or that chaste, transparent beauty, 
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which constitutes the charm of the writings of the late Mr 
Robertson of Brighton. It is neither — like the sermons 
of Hall, nor picturesque, like the lectures of Foster; and, 
bating a few fine phrases which the work contains, and which 
owe most of their effect to the surprise that is excited by the 
way in which they are applied, we can find nothing in the 
mere form which it bears that will explain the eulogiums 
which in many quarters it has received. 

When, again, we turn from a consideration of its manner to 
its matter, we are still more puzzled to find a reason for the 
admiration it has excited. ere is, no doubt, a kind of 
pseudo-freshness about some of the views of Christ which it 

resents, that possesses a sort of fascination at first, but which 
is, for the most part, soon discovered to flow from a distorted 
exegesis of the sacred text. Its expositions of Scripture are, 
indeed, almost invariably inadequate, and sometimes, as in 
respect to the famous declaration of the Baptist, positivel 
ludicrous. The paradoxes which it suggests are such as shoc 
and revolt an ordinarily robust understanding,—witness the 
explanation given of the homage to Christ implied in the 
exclamation of John just referred to, when we are told that 
“he did obeisance to the royalty of inward happiness”! In 
short, look at it in whatever light we may, we can discover no 
. such manifest and absolute merits as will explain the plaudits 

which have been given it; while we easily find much that, if 
anything analogous to it had appeared in an orthodox work, 
would have been held quite sufficient to render it the object 
of unsparing ridicule wel contempt. 

But then “Ecce Homo” is not orthodox; and this fact, we 
much fear, goes a great way in accounting for the excitement 
it has produced. It possesses all the piquancy of being 
decidedly heretical, without any of the obtrusive offensiveness 
by which unorthodox publications have often been distinguished. 

hile never rising above the lowest humanitarianism in 
depicting Christ, it cunningly leaves scope, by its professed 
character of a fragment, for each reader adding as much more 
as he chooses to its conceptions of the Saviour. But, as need 
hardly be said, its whole tendency, whatever may be its design, 
is to support Socinian error. We believe it is as impossible to 
treat of Christ’s humanity, while ignoring his divinity, without 
the most deleterious results, as it would be to abstract the 
oxygen from the air without fatally affecting life. And hence 
the book in question, though its literary merits were a 
thousand-fold greater than they are, and even granting that 
its intention was unfeignedly good, must be pronounced a 
fearful mistake, and ought to draw forth from every friend of 
Scriptural truth the sternest and severest reprobation. 
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“Ecce Deus” declares of itself that “it is not a reply to 
‘Ecce Homo.” We cannot quite perceive the pertinency of 
this statement. The very title of the book before us seems to 
indicate that relation which it expressly disclaims. Its one 
raison d'étre is to give prominence to that element in our 
Lord’s person which its predecessor had ignored ; and its one 

lemice function is to shew, in opposition to ‘ Ecce Homo,” 

ow impracticable is the attempt to understand any one part 
of Christ’s history without taking into account his Godhead. 
We read as follows in the preface to “Ecce Deus ?’— 


‘* In the following pages the writer proceeds upon four convictions :— 

“ First, That it is not merely difficult, but absolutely impossible, 
rightly to survey the Life and Work of Jesus Christ, without dis- 
tinctly acknowledging the unprecedented conditions under which 
Jesus Christ became inearnate. 

‘* Second, That those conditions can alone aceount for, and are 
essential to a true interpretation of, the entire doctrine and phenomena 
associated with the name of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘ Third, That those conditions and the whole course which they 
inaugurated (the miraculous conception, the doctrine, the miracle, the 
death, and the resurrection), constitute a unity which necessitates the 
conclusion that Jesus Christ was God Incarnate. And— 

‘“* Fourth, That the author of Ecce Homo, having overlooked or 
ignored those conditions, has worked from a wrong centre, and 
reached several sophistical and untenable conclusions.” 


Such being the account which “Eece Deus” gives of itself, 
we cannot comprehend why its author should have refused to 
allow his book to be regarded as an answer to “Ecce Homo.” 
But there is a sense, not complimentary to the writer, in which 
the statement may be accepted as correct. While really a 
superior book, it cannot be said fully to vindicate, or to set in 
a perfectly satisfactory light, those great doctrines which 
« Hece Homo” has virtually denied. It is so far true to its 
title as ever to let us see the divinity of Christ gloriously 
shining through his humanity. It often shews with resistless 
force how necessary a factor his Godhead is in explaining the 
phenomena of his earthly life. It even goes so far, in its 
recoil from the wretched Ebionitic views of Christ presented 
by its predecessor, as to declare, in language which is meant 
to be strikingly epigrammatic, but which succeeds only in 
being painfully offensive, “If he be not God, He is the devil.” 
Yet, while thus sharp and clear in the antithesis it exhibits to 
“Ecce Homo,” it cannot be said to furnish a satisfactory 
answer to that work. It is strong in the firm grasp which it 
has of the great central truth of Christianity, but weak in the 
insufficient manner in which that truth is applied. The 
divinity and the atonement of Christ are like binary stars 
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which can never be separated, and must always be viewed 
together: of the divinity of the Saviour this book is full; of 
his atonement only the most meagre and insufficient account 
is to be found within it. 

We gladly acknowledge the pleasure with which we have 
read “ Deus” after the pain we had felt on perusing 
“Ecce Homo.” And, a altogether from any reference to 
the latter work, the volume before us would have been recog- 
nised as a fresh and powerful exhibition of some features in 
our Saviour’s life that have very generally been overlooked. 
We have, again and again, felt a thrill of pleasure as the author 
revealed to us some shining point in the one peerless life 
which we had never before noticed. He is evidently a man of 
both culture and power. He is also a man who looks with his 
own eyes at the Gospel history, and revels amid its innumerable 
beauties with a rapture analogous to that which one gifted 
with “the vision and the faculty divine” feels in holding 
direct, personal fellowship with the natural world. He has 
said much that is confirmatory to faith, much that is fitted to 
elevate our conceptions of Christ, and much that cannot fail to 
gare delight and satisfaction to every loving follower of 

esus. 

Yet, with a high appreciation of the writer’s ability and de- 
sign, we still find much in his work that calls for criticism. In 
style, it is too often stilted, and almost always glaringly artifi- 
cial. Not a few passages of striking beauty may be found in 
its pages, but the greatest charm of all writing—that of natu- 
ralness—is wanting. The author seems deeply infected with 
that rage for smartness which is so characteristic of much of the 
literature of the present day. It is a falsetto voice in which 
he speaks. Here and there only do his natural tones seem to 
be heard, and very pleasant is the relief felt on such occasions. 

There are, in all, nineteen chapters in “Ecce Deus,” dealing 
with very miscellaneous subjects s by our Saviour’s life. 
The last of these chapters is entitled, “ Controversial Notes on 
Ecce Homo,” and is the weakest part of the whole book. No 
doubt, the writer succeeds, for the most part, in shewing the 
defectiveness or erroneousness of those statements of his pre- 
decessor on which he comments, but one is surprised by the 
smallness of the points generally selected for animadversion, 
and by the fact that many passages, clamorous for remark, are 
overlooked. “The present writer” talks, in age which 
we frankly own is unintelligible to us, of the “ inexpressible 
service to the cause of free religious inquiry” which the author 
of “ Ecce Homo” has rendered “by his magnificently intellec- 
tual discussions of fundamental truth,” and assures us that he 
“ has given views of Jesus Christ's life and work which must 
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be most useful in many ways.” With this overpowering con- 
ception of the merits of the book he is to criticise, he proceeds 
to his task, and the result is what might be expected. 

The author of “ Ecce Deus ” expresses a dignified contempt 
for any such aids in interpreting Scripture as are furnished by 
the grammar and lexicon. Men of former days might have 
needed such mean auxiliaries in seeking to ascertain the mind 
and will of God from that revelation which he has graciously 
given to our race, but “WE” can almost afford entirely to dis- 

nse with them. Rest at last may be enjoyed by toiling 
erste and dry-as-dust grammarians may quit their 
thankless task, and learn to disport themselves amid the flowers 
and sunshine of that brighter epoch which has dawned. The 
glorious process of intuition is to take the place of the grovelling 
plan of inquiry and induction. We are to leap to results with- 
out any of that painful hesitation which has so often been felt ; 
and, in theology at least, the “royal road” to knowledge has at 
length been discovered. 

ear our author :— 


‘‘If we have ceased to know any of the facts of the book—its 
temples, sacrifices, washings, oblations, and miracles—it is because 
we have come to a deeper sympathy with its spirit. We have now 
transcended the use of the grammar and the lexicon, except for the 
most rudimentary and initial purposes. We are not now dependent 
upon the scribe, but by a divinely regulated instinct we know the 
hand and the voice of God. Our faith cannot be broken down by a 
mis-spelt word or a mistaken date ; the heart is enthroned as arbiter, 
and it knows the ‘ going’ of the divine step.” —(P. 15.) 


We should like much to be informed who are the persons 
included in the favoured “we” of this passage. Not that the 
poor reviewers who speak in these pages have the least chance 
of discovering themselves among them. We must frankly own 
to our miserable bondage, and allow that “the grammar and the 
lexicon” are still to us indispensable. Even in our loftiest 
flights, we have to carry these degraded instruments along with 
us. We confess, indeed, that they sometimes make us groan, 
yet, do what we may, we cannot get on without them. ut if 
the writer of the above sentences had only acquainted us with 
the privileged guild to which he’ referred as possessed of a, talis- 
manic power that can unlock all Scriptural mysteries without 
the drudgery of grammatical or lexicographical inquiry, we 
might have cast ourselves upon the compassion of its members, 
and implored them to help us in our frequent difficulties. 
Where are ye, ye gifted seers? come out of that dream-land 
in which to us ye live, and whisper to our ear that precious 
secret by which we will be saved some portion of that “ much 
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a. which, as Solomon informs us, “is a weariness to the 
esh. 

But seriously ; it is miserable to find a man of the calibre of 
the writer in question indulging in the ridiculous rant which 
has been quoted. Once give up “the grammar and the lexi- 
con,” and revelation as an authoritative guide is immediately 
at anend. Do the wonderful “we,” to whom the author re- 
fers, invariably coincide in the conclusions to which their 
“divinely regulated instinct” leads them? If so, how comes 
it to that he has had to write “ Controversial notes on 
Ecce Homo,” for we presume that the author of that work will 
be allowed to possess the mystic faculty in question? And if, 
then, there is difference of opinion among these gifted brethren, 
by what means is the one to convince the other, and the truth be 
shewn to be clearly triumphant over error? Suppose (which, so 
far as appears from his work, may be the case) the author of 
“Ecce Homo” is a Socinian, while the author of “ Ecce Deus ” 
is beyond question Trinitarian, how would the latter convey 
light into the mind of the former? Not by appealing to the 
“divine instinct” common to both, for that oe already ex 
hypothesi signally failed, -but—must we say it ?—by falling 
back on that very “grammar and lexicon” which have already 
been repudiated with such contempt! Passages of Scripture 
must be quoted : their strict grammatical interpretation must 
be pressed ; and in this way only can the true meaning of 
sorbic be educed, while those false glosses which have been 
put upon it are set in their true colour before the world. We 
are almost ashamed to have been compelled to advert to a 
matter so obvious. Once get quit of the salutary restraints of 
grammar ; once give up the meaning of words as set forth in 
the lexicon ;—and the millennium of fools and fanatics will 
then have arrived—every heretic may then promulgate his 
doctrines without fear of confutation, and every enthusiast will 
be impregnable, in virtue of that “divinely regulated instinct” 
which exists in his heart. 

But let us now have an illustration of the manner in which 
our author applies his “ instinct” to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. After stating, what will surprise a good many of our 
readers, that “when Christ tells men that they will not come 
unto him unless the Father draw them, he is but cheering and 
comforting their Christwards desires,” he proceeds in one of 
the most offensive passages of his book as follows :— 


‘“‘ But is it not declared in other parts of the Christian writings, 
that certain men are preordained and predestined to eternal life; that 
God is likened unto a potter who may fit one vessel unto honour and 
another to dishonour ; that he hates one man and loves another ; that 
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he subdues and hardens whom he will? Is not this contradictory of 
much that Christ said, and confirmatory of Sther of his sayings? In 
the interpretation of all such sayings, the heart is to be trusted before 
the dictionary. Christ often put the understanding of divine mysteries 
upon the base of an analogy between fatherly and divine government : 
‘Ifye’ . . . ‘how much more your Father?’ This is a method of in- 
terpretation which refers decisions to the natural and universal instincts 
of man, and such a method is absolutely essential where grammar and 
lexicon cannot disclose the inner meaning of language. Christ goes 
back to the interpretation of consciousness where literal interpretation 
fails. Tried by this higher tribunal of criticism, such meanings as 
have been attached to the idea of predestination simply cannot be 
correct. The heart repels them; nature shudders with horror when 
they are suggested. The fatherly instinct of the human race, to which 
Christ himself appealed, instantly, without flutter or misgiving, says, 
‘If God calls all men, and yet determines that only a few shall come ; 
if he mocks men by offering gifts which he has rendered them power- 
less to accept ; if he makes some men vessels of dishonour, and then 
breaks them to pieces because they are not vessels of honour ; if he 
can sit on his judgment seat, and see men going down to hell because 
he determined from all eternity that they should not go to heaven ; if 
when he says ‘ whosoever’ he means but a few ; then let all honest 
and noble men leave him alone in his hateful heaven, and go down to 


hell in company with poor injured creatures who have deserved 
better at his hands,’ ’’—(Pp. 19, 20.) 


We must say, with all possible respect for the author of 
“Ecce Deus,” that, after the first feeling of horror on reading this 
passage subsided, we could not help recalling the words, “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” To approach the awful 
questions, suggested by the above paragraph, in so utterly flip- 
pant and irreverent a spirit, is sufficient to draw forth the 
severest censure from every properly constituted mind. No 
doubt, there is much that is mysterious in all that bears upon 
the relations subsisting between the human will and the divine. 
But we decline discussing such solemn questions with a writer 
who can allow himself to indulge in such language regarding 
them. As to the principle which he lays down, that doctrines 
are to be rejected when “the heart repels them,” we would 
remind him how “the heart” of Peter “repelled” the idea of 
his Master suffering (Mat. xvi. 22), and yet came, on better 
knowledge, to rejoice in the fact that “Christ once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” 
Perhaps “the present writer,” if he will take the trouble of 
thinking somewhat more deeply on those statements of Scrip- 
ture he has so grossly perverted, will, like the apostle, come to 
rejoice in the truth he once rejected, and then he will need no 
exhortation to lead him to mourn over the rash and unseemly 
language in which he has now expressed himself regarding it. 
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The author of “ Ecce Deus” has strongly caught the cant of 
the age for life against doctrine. We readily admit that all 
theological systems are nothing apart from the living, personal 
Christ, and that men have sometimes needed to be pointed 
onwards from their creeds to the Saviour. But, as usual, we 
find what, in its place, is a proper caution, pushed so far by 
some as to become a pernicious error. ‘Thus says our author 
in his chapter on “The Calling of Men ;”— 


‘* Christ, claiming to be King and Ruler of men, began his society 
with two obscure labourers. The narrative gives no warrant for con- 
cluding that the men had heard any private and special exposition of 
His views, doctrines, or plans. In common with all Jews, they might 
have had expectations and desires in reference to a king, but there is 
no authority for saying that they had had any preliminary intercourse 
with Jesus Christ. The call met a deep craving of the heart, and at 
once they joined Christ the Man, without knowing anything of Christ 
the doctrine. The heart wanted a heart: life demanded life. The 
world had lived long enough upon written promises ; the cold parch- | 
ment was becoming colder day by day. There was an aching at the 
heart of society, a great trouble, an exciting wonder. The call had a 
peculiar charm about it in so far as it demanded attachment to a 
visible person. Not a creed but a life bade them “ follow.” The 
men who were called were not likely to know much about doctrine. 
Who could at the beginning? Life can be reared only by life. It is 
so in the family, and must be so in the church. The last thing that 
earnest i inquirers care about is a written, formal, dogmatic creed. 
Such a creed, in fact, is simply a sign that there has been overbearing 
dictation on one hand, or hypocrisy on another. A written creed is 
in the nature of things only an inconvenient convenience The 
moment that the grammar and lexicon are called in’’ (terrible bugbears 
of our author these !), “‘ strife begins, and logomachy deposes wisdom. 
A tone would do more than all syntax to give the meaning of some 

Probably the greatest stumbling-block to the exten- 
sion of Christ’s influence is scholastic or formulated theology. The 
world is now waiting for a voice crying in the wilderness, that men are 
to be saved, not by theology, but by Christ.”—(Pp. 78-75.) 


It a rs to us a marvellous phenomenon that the common 
/ P 


sense of our author did not protest against such statements. 
Does he imagine that the utterance of the mere name of Christ 
would act as a kind of charm in attracting mankind towards 
him? Is it not necessary to know something regarding him 
before there will be any sense of his preciousness, and to believe 
that something before he can possibly become the life and joy 
of the soul ? itt must be obvious to every person of the slightest 
reflection that such is the case, and tae therefore the above 
sentences, unless the greatest allowance be made for rhetorical 
exaggeration, are little better than unmitigated nonsense. 
Nor is it true, as the writer suggests, that the early disciples 
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of Jesus followed him simply as a Man without knowing or 
caring for the doctrine he embodied and represented. 
they not been trained in the school of the Old Testament ? 
Did they not listen to the announcement of the Baptist, which 
pointed to Christ as about to fulfil all the types and promises 
of the ancient dispensation, and which fixed special attention 
upon him in his doctrinal character as the divinely-appointed 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. Did not Philip, in seeking 
to win Nathanael to Christ, expressly refer to “ the law and the 
prophets” as bearing testimony to him, thus proving that it was 
not in ignorance, or without inquiry, he hal attached himself 
to Jesus, and that he did not expect or desire to lead others to 
him except in the way of convincing their judgment by an 
appeal to the ancient Scriptures ? And so at the present day. 
It is utterly idle to ask men to believe in Christ, unless you 
give them something to believe. “A written creed,” however 
“inconvenient” in the estimation of our author, is, in fact 
indispensable. One cannot but wonder what that voice for 
which he longs “ crying in the wilderness” would have to say. 
It is debarred from uttering “ theology,” and to what else would 
it have recourse? Let the author try to draw sinners to Christ 
without making any definite doctrinal statements regarding 
him, and we fear he will soon perceive that, in so doing, he has 
indeed become “vow et proeterea nihil.” And what can he 
mean when he tells us that “language itself, as partaking of 
the nature of a system, is often felt to be an inconvenience, 
useful for expressing what is uppermost, but nearly powerless 
in the articulation of what is deepest in the soul? Is “the 
voice” itself then to be silenced? And if so, what succeeds ? 
“ Wisely,” we are told, “Christ wrote nothing, for written 
language is more difficult of interpretation than spoken lan- 
guage. The eye, the tone, the smile, help words that are 
spoken ;” but, alas! for us living in these days, as for all that 
have lived since Christ left the earth, such aids are not avail- 
able. Debarred then from regarding as Christ’s the documents 
which have been handed down to us by his apostles, forbidden 
the use of grammar and lexicon in seeking to discover their 
meaning, denounced as preventing the extension of his influ- 
ence if we frame and promulgate any doctrinal system regard- 
ing him, and pticarst | against the use of language itself as 
almost certain to mislead, we feel that the author has indeed 
narrowed our sphere of action, has in fact left us little more 
than pantominic representation by which to proclaim the 
gospel to the world ! 

et, to our amazement, we find this writer stoutly main- 
taining, in a subsequent chapter, the propriety of a man being 
damned for ever for not believing “these sayings of mine.” 
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He has, indeed, some rather uliar notions about belief. 
“What,” he asks, “is vice? Is it not the practical side of 
belief? The man believes in vice as a principle, or a policy, 
or an enjoyment, and therefore he pursues it. But by pur- 
suing it he becomes socially a condemned man ; he that be- 
lieveth not (he that is not virtuous) is damned.” He forgets 
all those passages which describe men as being condemned for 
not nega in Christ (John iii. 18, viii. 24, &c.), and he 
restricts condemnation at last to those who have not believed 
in and practised benevolence. He is most resolute in dooming 
all such to hell for ever. Not a word will he listen to in their 
behalf. Butall othersare safe. The opinions which they have 
held, on any point whatever, will signify nothing. Thus he 
declares :— 


‘In the judgment the goats go away into everlasting punishment, 
because they have neglected the hungry, the thirsty, and the sick,— 
that is positively the only charge brought against them. But what 
are the terms of the preaching commission? Not he that is philan- 
thropic, but ‘he that believeth shall be saved.’ Are the terms then 
altered ? The alteration is nominal, not essential. No man can 
believe without being a philanthropist ; no man can be a philanthropist 
without believing,—that is, without going out of himself, resting on 
something better than the pivot of individualism. Philanthropy is 
the manward aspect of faith in Christ. ‘Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ 
The basis of arbitrament then is not changed, but an enlarged con- 
ception of faith is given, and by so much is disclosed a fuller view of 
the enormity which brings upon itself ‘ everlasting punishment ;’ for 
it appears by this definition of faith (a point often overlooked in the 
discussion of the subject), that the criminal outrages alike theology 
and humanity, God and man. Those who ‘go away into everlasting 
punishment’ are expressly said to have neglected their fellow-creatures ; 
they are condemned on human grounds,—not because they had a 
heretical creed, but because they had no love towards man,—‘ And 
if a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?’ Misanthropy alone necessitates hell.” 
—(Pp. 205-6.*) 


There is extraordinary confusion in this passage. Indeed, 
the theological notions of the writer seem very much in the 
condition of the atoms of Epicurus before they came fortuit- 
ously together and formed the world. For a moment he seems 
to have got hold of the truth, when he declares above, “No 
man can believe without being a philanthropist ; no man can 
be a philanthropist without believing ;” or, as we commonly 





* The italics throughout are the Author’s. 
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express it, “No man can believe without displaying good 
works, and no man can display goods works without believing.” 
But then he immediately rushes into error, or, at least, obscur- 
ity by defining faith as a man’s “going out of himself, resting 
on something better than the pivot of individualism.” If by 
“something better” is here meant Christ, the definition may 
be accepted, but such, we fear, is not the import of the words. 
They seem, at least, to refer to that beneficence which the 
author makes the one passport to heaven ; and, if so, no state- 
ment could be more unscriptural. But be this as it may, it is 
amazing that the writer did not see that, by the method of in- 
terpretation he has adopted, we might, with equal facility, prove 
that good works are not at all requisite for salvation. If we 
select special passages of Scripture, as he has done, and look 
at these exclusively as revealing the terms of safety, then we 
will find multitudes which declare that “ whosoever believeth 
shall be saved,” and, adopting his logic, we might then affirm 
that, apart altogether from a man’s conduct, “wnbelief alone 
necessitates hell.” He should have known too, that, in the 
passage which he quotes from James, “religion” (Sgnoxsia) 
denotes merely the outward manifestation of that principle 
which rules in the heart, and takes for granted the existence 
of a scriptural faith. In a word, he should study in their con- 
nection such chapters as the fifth and sixth of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and then he may see his way out of the labyrinth 
of inconsistency and error in which he has become involved— 
may learn that, while we are “justified by faith,” and look for 
heaven solely on the ground of Christ’s perfect righteousness, 
such a faith invariably leads to holiness, and is evidenced both 
by the display of a loving spirit towards man, and the most 
“— observance of all the commandments of God. 

e much regret that, in dealing with this work, we have 
been compelled to dwell so largely on its defects. There are 
still many other statements in it which might be made the 
subject of remark, but we prefer devoting the greater part of 
our remaining space to some passages of real beauty and power 
which it contains. The ablest and most valuable chapter in 
the book is that entitled, “ Relation of the Cross to practical 
- Morals.” - In this chapter, some remarks of J. 8S. Mill, in his 
book On Liberty, are very justly and severely criticised. That 
writer had said: “Christian morality (so-called) has all the 
characters of a reaction ; it is, in great part, a protest against 

nism. Its ideal is negative rather than positive ; passive 
rather than active; innocence rather than nobleness ; absti- 
nence from evil rather than energetic pursuit of good. In its 
precepts, as has been well said, ‘Thou shalt not’ predominates 
unduly over ‘Thou shalt.’ In its horror of sensuality, it has 
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made an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually compro- 
mised away into one of legality. It holds out the hope of 
heaven, and the threat of hell, as the appointed and appropriate 
motives to a virtuous life; in this falling far behind the best of 
the ancients, and doing what lies in it to give to human morality 
an essentially selfish character, by disconnecting each man’s feel- 
ings of duty from the interests of his fellow-creatures, except 
so far as a self-interested inducement is offered to him for 
consulting them.” 

The man who wrote these sentences can surely never have 
read with any care the book which he so unjustly depreciates. 
But indeed, it seems a habit with sceptical writers to say the 
strongest things against*the sacred Scriptures, without having 
taken the trouble of seriously and earnestly considering them. 
It is said that Hume confessed he had never read the New 
Testament with attention, and the late Mr Buckle gave some 
ludicrous, yet lamentable, proofs of having been content with 
following the same course. It is refreshing to find the author 
of “Ecce Deus” grappling thus vigorously with the above 
statements :— 

‘** How much latitude may be claimed for the parenthetic, ‘so-called,’ 
is not stated, but unless it saves the moral reputation of Jesus Christ 
and all Christian writers, who alone could teach Christian morality, 
the description is a caricature and a lie. If men persist in accepting 
as Christian morality what was never taught by Christ and his 
apostles, they simply prove themselves immoral. We submit, too, 
that it would be fair, in impeaching Christian morality, to cite the 
particular passages to which objection is taken. A general charge 
cannot be grappled with, and if a parenthesis be skilfully thrown into 
that general charge, the difficulty is increased to an impossibility. In 
the quotation just given, it is alleged that the ideal of Christian 
morality is ‘ negative rather than positive, passive rather than active.’ 
Then what is the meaning of such words as, ‘ Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works ;’ ‘ Whosoever shall do 
and teach these commandments, the same shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven ;’ ‘ But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves ;’ ‘ What doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man saith he hath faith, and hath not works? Can faith 
save him? If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled, notwithstanding ye give them not those things that are needful 
to the body ; what doth it profit?’ Is this negative rather than posi- 
tive, passive rather than active? It is farther charged that, ‘ its 
ideal is innocence rather than nobleness.’ Is this true of the morality 
taught by Christ and his apostles? ‘Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you;’ ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou 
shall heap coals of fire on his head.’ Is this innocence rather than 
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nobleness ? Christian morality is further charged with inculcating 
‘ abstinence from evil rather than energetic pursuit of good.’ How do 
the Christian writings testify on this point? ‘ Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good ;’ ‘ Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God ;’ ‘ To the law and to the testimony ; if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.’ ‘ Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good.’ 
* Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.’ Is 
this a ‘mere abstinence from evil?’ It is further charged that, 
‘« Thou shalt not’ predominates unduly over ‘ Thou shalt.’”’ This 
complaint is unjust. Christian morality legislates for society as it is, 
and not for society as it might have been,—for real, not ideal, man. 
Christian morality had not only to enlighten ignorance, but to restrain 
evil. We venture to say that, in family*training, ‘ Thou shalt not’ 
occupies a larger share of the daily instruction than ‘Thou shalt,’ 
according to the age of the children. It should be remembered, too, 
that Almighty God himself pronounced the ‘ shalt’ and ‘ shalt not’ of 
the Decalogue ; and if he gave the one ‘ undue’ prominence over the 
other, he was unqualified to give any moral commandment. In con- 
nection with the moral legislation of the sacred Scripturés, it cannot 
be too clearly remembered that it was addressed to a fallen race, con- 
sequently there was a great negative work to be done; and if ‘ Thou 
shalt not’ was much required, the objector should blame the immo- 
rality which necessitated it, and not the morality which it was 
intended to recover.” —(Pp. 260-2.) 


In this paragraph, the author has certainly succeeded in 
refuting all the assertions or insinuations of his opponent. 
And, in one sense, this is done all the more effectually because 
it is manifest he has cited passages of Scripture almost at 
random, without staying to select those which tell most de- 
cidedly in his favour. We regret, however, that he did not 
bring forward those two glorious precepts, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ;” and “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Will Mr Mill, or any 
other man, venture to say, with these two God-like command- 
ments before him, that “ Christian morality is negative rather 
than positive,” and that it is content to inculcate “ innocence 
rather than nobleness ?” Is not love something positive, and 
can any ethical system rise higher than does the gospel, when 
it sums up all duty, both towards God and man, in the simple 
but sublime words which we have quoted? Till the utilitarian 
school have discovered a grander or more comprehensive gene- 
ralisation of practical ethics than that declaration of the apostle, 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the law,” they had better abstain 
from all sneers at Christian morality as destitute in nobleness, 
or as satisfied with enjoining “ abstinence from evil rather than 
energetic pursuit of good.” 
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But our author has not yet done with Mr Mill. A little 
further on in the same chapter, he quotes that writer to the fol- 
lowing effect :—“I am as far as any one from pretending that 
these defects are necessarily inherent in the Christian ethics, in 
every manner in which it can be conceived, or that the many 
requisites of a complete moral doctrine, which it does not con- 
tain, do not admit of being reconciled with it. Far less would 
I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepts of Christ himself. 

But it is quite consistent with this to believe that they 
contain, and were meant to contain, only a part of the truth ; 
that many essential. elements of the highest morality—[the 
italics are the transcriber’s]—are among the things which are 
not provided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder 
of Christianity...... I believe that other ethics than any 
which can be evolved aa exclusively Christian sources must 
exist side by side with Christian ethics, to produce the moral 
regeneration of mankind...... It can do no service to 
blink the fact, known to all who have the most ordinary 
acquaintance with human history, that a large proportion of the 
noblest and most valuab e moral teaching been the work, 
not only of men who did not know, but of men who knew and 
rejected, the Christian faith In replying to this ge, the 
author of “Ecce Deus” drops ellede that somewhat affected 
style which appears in other parts of his book. No longer does 
he toy with those little conceits or prettinesses of which his 
work is by far too full, but proceeds, in the most direct and 


forcible manner, to repel and refute the above statements as 
fullows :— 


‘* A little more precision in the use of words would have been useful 
in enabling the reader to understand this doctrine. If, as the writer 
distinctly allows, ‘the many requisites of a complete moral doctrine’ 
‘admit of being reconciled with’ the Christian ethics, it does not quite 
appear how ‘ many of the essential elements of the highest morality’ 
are not provided by the Founder of Christianity. How can the ‘ com- 
plete’ be ‘reconciled’ with the ‘not provided for’? When ‘many 
essential elements of the highest morality’ are wanting, how can there 
be a ‘reconciliation’ between such a deficiency and ‘the many re- 
quisites of a complete moral doctrine’? At best, the reconciliation 
’ ean only be partial; partialness is incompleteness ; and incompleteness 

in moral teaching is a grave charge to bring against Jesus Christ; it 
is not incompleteness in merely theoretical or doctrinal teaching, but 
incompleteness in moral comprehension. Look at the possible con- 
sequences of such incompleteness. Those who listened to Jesus Christ 
received from him an incomplete morality; by so much as their 
morality was incomplete their lives might be immoral; by so much 
as their lives were immoral, responsibility must be fastened on their 
Teacher. If they had known better, they might have done better ; 
Jesus Christ did not teach them better, and upon Jesus Christ the 
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responsibility must rest. If it be contended that the incompleteness 
was merely in statement, not in principle, the plea cannot be accepted, 
because it is distinctly alleged by the objector that ‘many essential 
elements of the highest morality are not provided for in the recorded 
deliverances of the Founder of Christianity.’ Suppose, then, to 
apply the case to the present time, that any man should accept Jesus 
Christ as his only moral Teacher; that his whole life should be built 
upon the sayings of Jesus Christ ; it must follow, since he has nothing 
but ‘the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Christianity’ to go 
by, that his life will be destitute of ‘many of the essential elements 
of the highest morality ;’ yet Jesus Christ promises that those who 
‘do’ his ‘sayings’ shall be saved, and declares that those who ‘do 
them not’ shall be lost; but if ‘men who knew and rejected the 
Christian faith’ have favoured the world with ‘a large portion of the 
noblest and most valuable moral teaching,’ where is the equity of 
saving men who are destitute of ‘many essential elements of the 
highest morality,’ and condemning men who have given society ‘ the 
noblest and most valuable moral teaching’? And if the equity be 
challenged, what does there remain in the teaching of Jesus Christ ? 
The men who have ‘rejected the Christian faith’ must (1) have had 
access to higher moral sources than were available to the Founder of 
the Christian faith; or (2) have had finer and larger moral capacity 
than Jesus Christ; or (3s must have been endowed with what, for 
want of a better term, may be called a more powerful faculty of moral 
statesmanship so as to enable them to legislate more comprehensively 
than the Founder of Christianity. Under any of these assumptions 
it is clear, from the objector’s point of view, that Jesus Chaist is 
superseded by a higher order of teachers, and that his morality must 
go down with other narrow dogmas which were adapted to semi-bar- 
barous ages.” —(Pp. 264-7.) 


It is well thus to present in a clear light the startling and 
impious result to which such statements as those of J. S. Mill 
inevitably lead. But our author then proceeds to deny most 
strenuously that the statements themselves have the slightest 
foundation. 

“Is it true,” he asks, “that many essential elements of the 
highest morality are among the things which are not provided 
for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Christianity ?” 
What are the essential elements of the highest morality? . 
Would intelligent and loving reverence for God be admitted to 
be one of them? If so, it is provided for in the recorded 
deliverances of the Founder of Christianity? Is the highest 
veneration of human nature worthy to be ranked as one of 
them? If so, it is provided for in the recorded deliverances of 
the Founder of Christianity? Is the loftiest disinterestedness, 
or the most generous magnanimity, an essential element of the 
highest morality? If so, it is provided for in the recorded 
deliverances of the Founder of Christianity. Do justice, mercy, 
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forgiveness, and peace, find any place among the essential 
elements of the highest morality? If so, they are provided for 
in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Christianity. 
Is philanthropy, as shewn in loving care for all men, alike as 
regards the Scar and the soul, in any way related to the 
highest morality? If so, it is provided for in the recorded 
deliverances of the Founder of Christianity. We have not 
been able to discover one essential element of the highest 
morality which is not provided for in those deliverances, and 
we have waited with unrequited patience for specific references 
on the part of the objector. In a general way the author says, 
“It is in many points incomplete and one-sided ; and unless 
ideas and feelings not sanctioned by it had contributed to the 
formation of European life and character, human affairs would 
have been in a worse condition than they now are.” As not 
one of these “many points” is given, we have no case before 
us. We know not to what “ideas and feelings” not sanctioned 
by Christian morality European ideas are indebted for not 
being “in a worse condition than they now are,” but our con- 
viction is strong that if Europeans had done unto others as they 
would that others should do unto them; if they had fed their 
hungering enemies, and overcome evil with good ; if they had 
done justl , loved mercy, and walked bumbly with God; if they 
had abhorred evil, and cleaved to that which is good ; if they 
had not believed every spirit, but tried the spirits whether they 
were of God, then their “affairs would have been so much the 
less voluminous by the absence of every knavish intrigue and 
every unrighteous war” (pp. 267-8). 

Space will not permit us to follow the author farther in his 
unsparing, but most righteous, exposure of other allegations of 
Mr Mill. Even that much-lauded logician will, we think, find 
some difficulty in parrying such a home-thrust as the following : 
—“From one or two hints which we find in the work On 
Iiberty, we infer that even atheism itself could not quite escape 
some of the perils which attend society as it is now constituted, 
—even utilitarianism would occasionally get entangled in the 
meshes of speculation. For example, Mr Mill says, ‘I regard 
utility as the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions,’ and yet 
a few pages afterwards he says, ‘The usefulness of an opinion 
is itself matter of opinion : as disputable, as open to discussion, 
and requiring discussion as much, as the opinion itself.’ What, 
then, becomes of Mr Mill’s ‘ultimate appeal?’ Utility is the 
ultimate appeal, but utility itself is disputable ; what, then, is 
the value of a disputable ultimate appeal?” Our “ultimate 
appeal” on all ethical questions, like that of the author before 
us, is that law of God which is “perfect, converting the soul; that 
testimony of the Lord which is sure, making wise the simple.” 
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We cannot conclude our notice of the work which has now 
engaged our attention, without looking back, for a moment, on 
a passage which occurs in the chapter on “Christ rejecting 
men.” It might be termed “fresh” by some, because it runs 
counter to generally received opinions: to us it seems only to 
illustrate the rashness and untrustworthiness of the writer. 


‘“‘There are some,” he declares, ‘‘ who aspire to be more orthodox 
than Christ himself ; who, by insisting upon one set of technicalities, 
throw many inquirers into despair, and clothe many a plain truth with 
mystery. Take the matter of being ‘born again :’ Christ did not use 
such words to the common multitude, but specifically to ‘a master in 
Israel.’ He never used them again, so far as we can learn from the 
narrative ; yet, because he used them in such an exceptional case, 
thousands of preachers perplex promiscuous congregations with them 
every Sunday. To a master in Israel they were precisely adapted, 
yet it does not follow that a direction given to a learned man in a pri- 
vate interview is to be proclaimed to the common multitude.” —(P. 101.) 


It is sufficient to say, in answer to this, that the necessity of 
regeneration is one of the root-thoughts of Scripture (see e. g., 
John i. 12,13; 1 Pet. i. 23; Tit. iti. 5). Besides, no terms 
could be more general than those which our Lord employs in 
addressing Nicodemus: “Except a man be born again,” any 
man, any individual whatsoever,—idy uy rig yewndg cvwdev—so that 
the above remarks are utterly called for, and fitted only to 
mislead. 

“Ecce Deus,” like “Ecce Homo,” is anonymous, and we 
have not the faintest idea of its author. e should judge 
from his work, that, like the reputed author of “Ecce Homo,” 
he is not a professed theologian. But, however this may be, 
he is undoubtedly a man capable, if his powers be properly 
controlled and directed, of doing service to the truth. We 
trust he will yet outgrow his horror of “the grammar and 
lexicon.” And we also trust he will add a few more articles to 
that one great doctrine which he has so earnestly maintained 
in this volume. If he shrinks from the more elaborate confes- 
sions of the Reformation churches, we would recommend the 
creed of the second century to his attention. He will find it 
succinctly stated by Irenzus (Adv. Her. i. 10, 1; iii. 4, 2); and 
the doctrines there enumerated as the fixed belief of the 
primitive catholic church, will, if cordially embraced, serve to 
guide as well as to guard him in —7 future labours in which 
he may engage connected with the New Testament. 
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Art. IV.— Erasmus. 


Erasmi (Desid. Roterdami). 11 Vols. Fol. Ludg. Bart. 1708. 
Life of Erasmus. By Joun Josren, D.D. 1808 


Life of Erasmus, By Cuan.es Buruzr, of Lincoln's lan. 1825. 


[ one may judge from the portraits of Luther and Erasmus, 

the painter of the sixteenth century handled his brush well. 
They must have been good likenesses, both of them. Nature 
would seem to have given to each of these men the countenance 
and conformation suited to his character. The portrait of the 
German Reformer comes fully up to our expectation; though 
we may have newly risen from the narrative of his appearance 
at the Diet of Worms. These are, without doubt, the eyes that 
looked heavenward, as he said, “So help me God, Amen ;” 
these lips, expressing a sublime determination, are as unques- 
tionably the lips that uttered the words ; and there is no mistak- 
ing the bull-neck and brawny bust. of this terrible adversary of _ 
Rome. Turning to Erasmus—what a contrast! He peers out 
of his furred garments with an air of crouching timidity. His 
head seems to apologise for being found upon his shoulders. 
We look again ; and, observing the remarkably broad under-jaw, 
begin to perceive that this, after all, was one who could obsti- 
nately hold on his own course. A third glance ; and we sus 
that here is a man, who is quizzing us, and disposed to satirize 
the rest of mankind. If Luther reminds us of the lion, the other 
bears a resemblance in his portrait to the fox; and, indeed, 
Erasmus resembles Reynard, not only as, eschewing larger 
prey, he contents himself with disturbing the roost, but as he 
is without doubt the wiliest, and withal the most sportive, 
denizen of the forest. 

Desiderius Erasmus was a Dutchman; but,spending, as he did, 
the larger portion of his life in foreign countries, he borrowed his 
qualities less than any other of his countrymen from what he 
rather irreverently termed “ Beer-and-Butter-land,” He shews 
more liveliness of genius than Hollanders have generally dis- 
played. On the other hand, he had their enterprise and plod- 
ding industry. His tastes were essentially literary. Devoted 
entirely to learning, he never throughout life would undertake 
any office, secular or sacred, the duties of which would draw 
him away from the desk. Here he differed from Reuchlin and 
Budezus, his cotemporaries, both of whom mingled with the 
active duties of life. By this course, too, he involved himself 
in life-long pecuniary embarrassments,—the inevitable fate 
of any man who seeks to win immortality, and make his bread 
by the same means. His letters contain many an application 
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to friends for money, conveyed in such elegantly turned sen- 
tences, as only the literary beggar can employ. He applied 
himself, in the first instance, with great ardour, to the em of 
the languages. The range of his accomplishments in this de- 
partment was certainly not very comprehensive, being con- 
fined to Greek and Latin. In the other languages he was 
deficient, and is reported to have shewn a remarkable inapti- 
tude. He made no progress in Hebrew; and then, though he 
resided again and again in France, England, and Italy, he 
never acquired the languages of any of these countries. Of 
course his acquaintance with Latin enabled him to converse 
with the society, chiefly literary, in which he moved when 
abroad, but versatility cannot have been one of the qualities of 
his genius. Meanwhile the want of it was abundantly com- 
pensated by a capacity for the profoundest acquirements in 
classical literature. His “ ADAGEs,” consisting of many thou- 
sand proverbs, selected from ancient authors, with hints for 
discovering their origin and meaning, was a work of prodi- 
gious research, culled as they were from no fewer than a hun- 
dred works, Greek and Latin. His “ APoTHEGMs,” or collection 
of remarkable sayings of the great and wise of antiquity, can- 
not be considered so learned a production as the other, includ- 
ing, as it does, Plutarch’s selection, although with considerable 
additions. Both works are characteristic of his mental leanings. 
His wit relished the quaintness of the adage; and his soul 
responded, perhaps, too enthusiastically, al] along to the moral 
utterances of the heathen. Having found his way, singularly 
into this inexhaustible storehouse of Attic sentences, he was 
unconsciously arming himself for his light warfare with the 
Monks ; and could never, henceforth, want a feather for any 
arrow he might shoot at that unfortunate fraternity. These 
works established his reputation as the man of learning. His 
Latinity is excellent, after its own kind. It is not Latin 
after all. Like that of his cotemporaries, it is just Latin vo- 
cables (and many vocables unknown to ancient Rome), thrown 
into the shape suggested by his own mind, a species of elegant 
mongrel. Could anything be more preposterous than the fashion 
then prevalent among men of genius giving forth their pro- 
ductions in a dead language! It was not only that they threw 
their own language an age behind in the progress of civilisa- 
tion ; but the inspirations of their own minds were thus 
“cabined, cribbed, confined.” No man can write in a language 
he has acquired from books, though he may have studied them 
day and night for a century, as he can write in his own mother 
tongue. Our own language becomes so riven with thought, 
that it is thought-born, not made ; it came in by the doors of 
the senses, and took possession of us without consciousness ; it 
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is assimilated with the system, and, for the very reason we now 
think of it, it is thought. 

Viewed as an original writer, Erasmus takes his place among 
those who have been eminent for combining pleasure with in- 
struction. He is emphatically a popular writer ; delights us 
with illustrations and anecdotes. His style is not so much a 
composition, as the talk of a garrulous, eloquent old man— 

“ A current that with gentle murmur glides, 

And makes sweet music with enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so, by many a winding nook, he strays 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean.” 

But, really, it cannot be added, 
“ Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; ” 

for he never, by any chance, reminds us of the cataract—some- 
times tedious—always level—level as his own Deutschland. 
Of a tranquil, deliberate temper of mind, he certainly shews 
comprehensiveness of views ; his defect being a kind of intellec- 
tual scepticism. On this account, and not merely for liveliness’ 
sake, would he appear to have delighted in dialogue; for in 
the man himself there always seemed to be two minds main- 
taining an argument, and no third to play the arbiter. The 
absence of dogmatism pleases. He will always be a favourite 
with the public. 

The playfulness of Erasmus is delightful ; if one thinks of the 
times he lived in, inexplicable, perhaps condemnable. Luther 
could not understand it. “In a serious age,* said he, “he 
plays the fool.” He shewed in this respect a certain anomaly 
of character. In moral courage he was so deficient, as to be 
quite unfit to contend with the formidable dangers of the Re- 
formation conflict ; and yet, to read his writings, none would 
suppose them to have been written in a period of surrounding 
danger and excitement, but rather to be the effusions of a man 
sitting comfortably, in his easy chair, smoking his pipe. Even 
when he addresses the pope applying to be absolved from his 
monastic vow, the letter (still extant, and one of the most im- 
portant in the whole of his correspondence), is written with all 
the sportiveness and detailed description, that might be in- 
dulged in by the writer of a fictitious narrative. He must 
describe the varied adventures and misfortunes he went through, 


by having to wear the sacred vestments of his order after leav- 
ing the monastery : 


‘* It so happened, afterwards, that I had to go for the prosecution of 
my studies to distant parts. There, after the French fashion, I 
thought it necessary to don a small linen toga over my vest. For 
this I twice ran imminent risk of my life. In that country the doctors, 
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who attend cases of the plague, wear a white linen garment on their 
left shoulder, which hangs before and behind them, that all may 
know them, and be upon their guard ; indeed, they are assailed with 
stones if they walk in the thoroughfares. Well, I had gone on a visit 
to a learned friend, when two horse-guards, or blackguards, rushed 
upon me with drawn swords, anda murderous shout; and would 
have made an end of me, but for a good woman who was passing, and 
convinced them I was an ecclesiastic, and not a doctor. Another day, 
paying a visit to a fellow-countryman, a sudden onslaught was made 
upon me with clubs and stones, and the cry raised, ‘ Down with the 
dog! slay him outright!’ Upon this a young man came forward, 
‘ Take my word for it,’ said he, ‘ if you don’t discard that linen toga, 
you will be stoned alive one of these days. I have warned you; so 
take good care.’ Unwilling to lay the article aside altogether, I 
concealed it under my coat. Good heavens! what a tragedy! and 
all about nothing. The fact is that I might have dispensed with the 
vestment at once; but being anxious to fulfil all righteousness, I 
made application to Rome for liberty to wear the sign of the order on 
any part of my body I might see fit. Accordingly, on my return from 
these quarters to my patron friends—gentlemen of rank, and highly 
accomplished—I adopted the French style, that of the secular priest, 
all at least except a small linen appendage. I acted upon the best 
advice in this. But, no sooner had I made my appearance in public, 
than my best friends told me that such a dress would never be toler- 
ated. You may say, why did I not at once adopt the dress, out and 
out, of the fraternity? That, however, would have been no joke ; 
with one hand you have to hold up the flowing tail of a train, and 
with the other to balance a hood of manifold and portentous magnitude. 
Besides, I had to travel from one country to another on business, and 
one looks such an odd fish in that dress. The whole affair ended in 
my friends advising me to get a dispensation from the pope for throw- 
ing off the vestments altogether.” 


His powers of satirical description were unmeasured. Speci- 
mens of his skill will be given our readers, ere this article be 
brought to a close, and after more serious matter has been 
discussed. Broad humour alternates with sly inuendo. Any 
picture he shews is always given in extenso, the details so 
minutely filled in, that one scarcely knows whether more to 
wonder at his patience, or to admire the effect produced in 
verisimilitude and life. Many things contributed to make 
him a master in this department. His retentive memory en- 
abled him to avail himself of the vast stores of classic wealth 
he had amassed. Having travelled extensively, he had other 
means of acquainting himself with human nature, than by 
books. He had the good fortune to associate with the most 
accomplished scholars of the day. In the encounter of wit, at 
the tables of the learned, he was seldom worsted ; and, on one 
occasion, when he had crossed swords unconsciously with the 
greatest wit of the age (neither of the parties knowing the 
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other), each is said to have instinctively discovered his opponent 
from the skill of fence he was subjected to. Most of our 
readers may have heard the story. When in England he is 
reported to hows met with Sir Thomas More for the first time 
at the Lord Mayor’s table. During dinner they fell into an 
argument, in which Erasmus would seem to have undertaken 
the least reputable side ; and, finding himself more than usually 
hard pressed by his adversary, he exclaimed, “ Either More, or 
heaven knows whom?” to which Sir Thomas replied, “ Either 
Erasmus, or the devil!” 

Hitherto our remarks have been limited to the place which 
Erasmus held intellectually ; and if his labours in publishing 
editions of the Fathers, and of the classics, be considered, we 
must acknowledge that the union of so much learning with the 
lighter accomplishment of wit, qualified him to exert a formid- 
able influence upon the times in which he lived. It was these 
two things together—so rarely united—extensive erudition, 
and unrivalled gifts as a popular writer, that conspired to make 
him so conspicuous a man, and so desirable an accession for 
either of the two parties that came into conflict at the Re- 
formation. 

No sooner do we proceed, next, to contemplate his religious 
character, and the «ae he occupied, or rather his refusal to 
occupy any place, in the great religious contest of his day, than 
he becomes a puzzle: 

“ Harder to hit ~ 
Which way so ever men refer it), 


uch like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 
Or seven, though one should musing sit.” 


At the period of his career which preceded the public appear- 
ance of Luther, he is seen going so far ahead of his contem- 
poraries, and doing such considerable service to the cause of 
evangelical religion, that we feel disposed to hail him as the 
pioneer of the new era. When the Reformation comes, and 
when, instead of advancing with its tide, he remains stationary, 
we are staggered. That he should resist so much light seems 
to us as irreconcileable with a right state of the religious sense, 
as his rising above so much darkness seemed formerly con- 
clusive in his favour. It is not easy to solve this mystery. 
Let us, however, make the attempt. 

We have no record of any religious impressions or convic- 
tions undergone by him at the earlier period of his life. He 
had scarcely left school, a boy of bright promise, having Te- 
rence and Horace by heart, so it is reported, than he was 
launched an orphan upon the world. He has himself left us a 
long and touching narrative of the persecution he and his little 
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elder brother endured from the rapacity of their guardians, 
who, in order to possess themselves of their means, resolved to 
thrust them intoa monastery. If any man on earth was likely 
to conceive a violent antipathy to the monastic institution, it 
was Erasmus, whose father’s heart had been broken by a family 
tragedy connected with it, and who was now himself caged in 
the gloomy cloister. His brother escaped to live and die a pro- 
fligate. He himself, after repeated and vain attempts to obtain 
deliverance, was forced to reconcile himself to his fate. A light 
might be seen at midnight streaming from one of the windows 
of the convent. Had we been admitted into the chamber, we 
would have seen little Erasmus sitting with a young companion, 
whom he had undertaken to teach the classics, conning the 

of his beloved Terence. “I had already found out,” 
says he, “ that the monk’s life agreed neither with my inclina- 
tion nor my constitution. My heart lay wholly in my studies. 
These were of no use there, and met with no encouragement. 
In other respects, I had no aversion to religion, but I disliked 
the chantings and the ceremonies in which the life of the 
monks was almost entirely spent.” When, at the age of twenty- 
three, he at last got out of the cloister and was taken into 
the family of the Archbishop of Cambray, all we can say of 
him from evidence is that he had obtained abundant proof 
of his inaptitude for the monk’s life: in mind, for he had far 
too big a head for the monk’s cowl ; in stomach, for he abhorred 
herring ; also that he had contracted a dislike for ceremonies, 
from no other reason, perhaps, as yet, than the intolerable re- 
straint they imposed upona lively disposition ; and that his love 
for literature had only been confirmed—while, as to religion, 
his own pen testifies that “he had no aversion to it”—which 
is not saying much. 

We expect that, being now left to the freedom of his own 
will, he will abandon himself wholly to literature ; and steer as 
wide of ecclesiastical occupation as possible. In the first part 
of our conjecture we are not far wrong. But he took priest’s 
orders. Probably he considered that his monastic vow pledged 
him to pursue a theological career. More probably he judged 
that he might obtain ere long some snug sinecure, some re- 
serve of a benefice, with this as his best intention to live for 


the advancement of learning, The next phase of experience 
he passed through, well deserves our notice. He forms a re- 
solution not to study divinity, having a secret conviction that 
he would turn out a heretic. “I abstained,” he says in the 
abridgment of his own life, “from the study of theology, be- 
cause I had a presentiment that I —— overturn the founda- 


tions laid by others, and land myself in heresy.” This was 
about the thirty-third year of his life, anno 1&00. 
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But let us do him justice. A year or two afterwards he 
writes to John Colet, Dean of St Paul, that his mind was 
entirely set upon religious studies ; that he intended to devote 
the rest of his life to them ; and that he had been three years 
applying himself closely to the Greek language. This looks 
well. There has been a struggle; and conscience has gained 
the victory over constitutional timidity. From this time forth 
it must be acknowledged that his mind directed itself with 
great ardour to theology. No doubt he devoted himself still 
enthusiastically to literature ; but a charitable judgment must 
admit that theology shared, henceforth, an amount of attention 
which speaks well for the state of his heart. We may be re- 
minded that he still abstained from taking any active part or 
office in the church. If he really had the interests of religion 
at heart, why, it may be said, did he not ascend the pulpit and 
preach the truth arg me to the measure of new light he had 
received? Without justifying the timidity of the man, without 
pressing some obvious considerations which, in his present state 
of mind, must have rendered it undesirable for him to involve 
himself practically with the offices of a church, given up to 
ceremonies which he already questioned, we may doubt very 
much*whether Erasmus was qualified to be a speaker. Feeble 
in body, he possessed the smallest possible amount of animal 
spirits. 

Pithe pen was his instrument of service. The ENCHIRIDION, 
or Soldier’s Manual, his first production, furnishes satisfactory 
evidence, we think, of the earnest desire to do good which now 
animated him. A practical treatise, it evinces a certain warmth 
of religious interest. Loyola pronounced it wanting in spiritu- 
ality ; but it contained counsels much more valuable than the 
fanatical founder of the Society of Jesus could have im ’ 
It was a seasonable, and, for the times, a bold testimony lifted 
up against prevailing superstitions and errors. The worship 
oF the Virgin, the invocation of saints, the various idle cere- 
monies practised, were not condemned as in themselves sinful ; 
but the fallacy of trusting in them to the neglect of moral 
duties is strongly enforced. The righteousness of the moral 
law is raised above ceremony; and the ridiculous reliance on 
ritualism declared to be the scandal of an age fallen back to 
Judaism. The word of God is appealed to throughout, and 
not the fathers. To write -such a work did not require the 
boldness of the German Reformer; but it made a tolerable 
demand upon the nerves of the Dutch priest. The doctrinal 
sentiments of the Manual are semi-Pelagian. We shall have 
occasion afterwards to s upon that point. 

The “ ENCHIRIDION” was calculated, although it did not 
produce the effect so very immediately, to expose its author to 
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the persecution of influential parties in the Church of Rome ; 
and, if we remember the high place he held in the literary world, 
we are surely bound to judge that here he made a sacrifice to 
conscience and truth. 

At a somewhat later period, he seems to become conscious 
of the effective service which ridicule and the powers of satirical 
composition he possessed might render in exposing the errors 
and foibles of the age; and his “ PRAISE OF FOLLY” issued 
from the press. 

This tractate begins in avery light, airy, and somewhat puerile 
strain. He undertakes to prove that Folly governs the world, 
and is all in all :-— 


“ Life itself is the main thing,” says the witty author, starting con- 
fidently in his demonstration ; ‘‘ well, I beg just to ask of you, 
whether there would be one single child born into the world, if man 
did not begin to throw aside his gravity—aye, even he whose beard, the 
badge of wisdom, is as rough as a he-goat? Would he ever enter 
into the noose of matrimony, if he began to make sage calculations, 
and to forecast all the troubles that may supervene ? And thus, from 
an act of folly, it is plain as noon-day, spring all your proud philo- 
sophers, your boasted statesmen, and your pious friars, and your holy 
pontiffs.”” 


Having stunned us by such an unexpected commencement, 
he never suffers us to recover ourselves, but plies us with an 
accumulation of facts, equally conclusive, and equally absurd. 
But, when he has thus secured the good humour of his readers, 
it soon becomes apparent at the close that all this has been 
only a preparation for an overwhelming tide of raillery which 
is made to pass over the scholastic theologians, the monks, the 


bishops, and the pope. The following are brave words—re- 
markably brave for the times :— 


“« They (the monks) look upon it as the perfection of piety to be 
unable to read; and, dear honest souls, consider that voluntary 
poverty, and filth, and ignorance, and rusticity, and impudence, entitle 
them to the dignity of apostles. How many knots may be on the shoe; 
the distinguishing colour of the coat ; the breadth of their girdle, and 
the stuff it is made of; how many bushels their monstrous hoods 
may be capable of holding, and how many hours’ sleep they may 
take—are with them questions of serious concern. It is not how to 
be like Christ, but how to be most unlike one another; Benedic- 
tines, Bernardines, Bridgidensians, Augustines—anything, in short, 
but Christians, which is the title none of them affect. One appears with 
a paunch like an alderman’s, another drones through a flood of 
psalmody ; a third reckons up a thousand fasts, and as often eats an 
enormous dinner. Another has never touched money for sixty years 
without gloves on his hands ; as to the bishops, cardinals, and pontiffs, 
they surround themselves with worldly magnificence. The hard work 
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is left for Peter and Paul to do, who are supposed to have leisure 
enough. They undertake the display and the recreation, and make 
up for what is wanting of the bishop by splendour of dress and holi- 
ness of title, and a host of benedictions and maledictions. Mean- 
while, the anathemas of these Right Reverend Fathers in Christ fall 
for the most part on those who have ventured, at the devil’s instigation, 
to diminish the patrimony of Peter ; and, when they have shewn their 
zeal this way, in shedding the blood of good Christians, they claim to 
be canonised as the defenders of the Faith.” 


In 1516, Erasmus gave the Greek Testament to Germany. 
This was an essential service done to the cause of Christ, fol- 
lowing up that of Reuchlin, who had published his edition of 
the Hebrew Bible. The lively oracles of God were thus, so 
far as the learned world was concerned, rescued from dishonour 
and obscurity, and the first step taken for the destruction of the 
papacy. His Paraphrase of the Greek Testament, with all its 
faults, was another contribution to the same cause ; esteemed so 
valuable that it was translated into English, and orders issued 
that, together with the Bible, there should he one copy of it in 
every parish church in England. This, however, was so late as 
1547; and we advert to it only by the way. At present we 
wish to estimate the value of the services which Erasmus 
rendered before Luther published his Theses in 1517. 

When Reuchlin restored the Bible to the church, and estab- 


lished the _— principle of free inquiry, the faggots straight 


and crooked were thrown upon the ground. Erasmus did not 
cast the crooked into the fire, certainly, but he brought the 
two together, so that the incongruity between dent boeken 
palpably apparent. Without seeking to abolish any of the 
institutions, or authorised practices of the Church of Rome, he 
denounced the flagrant abuses that had come in by them ; let 
these abuses be reformed, and there might be a reconciliation 
after all effected between the word of God and the Church of 
Rome. This was the attempt made by Erasmus; a hopeless 
one indeed, but it was an attempt natural in the circum- 
stances. In all difficult cases coming before us, there is first 
an indecision of the intellect before there is the resolute 
and final determination of the will; and such a process 
took place in the understanding of Europe, when newly 
enlightened in the sixteenth century. It found its fitting 
representative in the cautious and timid divine of Rotterdam. 
Man is frail; he feels forward before he moves ; and the feeble, 
apprehensive thoughts of Erasmus, were the antenne of the 
human mind approaching the Reformation. 

But the iiegelenit of the man lies here, that, having occu- 
pied not the most desirable office, for us all at the period, (if 
it can be called an office to go through the hesitating process 
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that precedes determination), he refused ever afterwards to 
budge from that position. When the full blaze of the pre- 
destined day had set in, and a whole phalanx of Reformers, 
baptised as with a new spirit, had unveiled the deformity of 
antichrist, and introduced the whole truth and order of the primi- 
tive church, it was to have been expected that he would have 
blessed God for the more than accomplishment of his wishes, 
and been disposed to claim the results, perhaps, as the glorious 
consummation of his feeble efforts—the fruit shaking like 
Lebanon of his handful of corn upon the top of the moun- 
tains. But no such thing. The egg was hatched by Luther, 
but he disowned the progeny. “ Mine,” said he, “ was a hen’s 
egg. Luther's is a very different bird.” Would he take the 
side, then, of the pope and the rulers of the world against 
the Reformers ? No, not he; he would do no such thing. 
Many a flattering invitation did he receive to go to Rome, and 
take up his residence there. Honours were held out to him if 
he would resort to the courts of Roman Catholic princes. All 
this he refused. He was offered a cardinal’s hat, or it was 
talked of for him. “This were, indeed,” was his reply, “to 
dress a cat in a gown and petticoats, according to the old pro- 
verb.” He would take no side. He would not advance; he 
would not retrograde. And thus, when a new movement had 
commenced, which resembled, at that period of the church, 
such as the invention of steam has now introduced upon the 
rail, this old-fashioned leader might be seen persisting to drive 
his own coach and four, with its few inside passengers, who 
looked for Reformation by learning, wrapped up in frieze with 
furs, sitting upon the box—the most obstinate man in his 
indecision that ever lived ! 

What shall we think of him? We are not by any .means 
disposed to justify his strange conduct, his moral cowardice, his 
provokingly easy conscience; his unfirm way of holding bis 
opinions; his culd pulse; his mode of dealing with the light; his 
mode of dealing with the darkness ; his excessive jesting in a 
serious age ; his doing of the thing he laughed at ; and certain 
words, perhaps too frankly spoken, but not sounding well, ex- 
pee an apparent preference of learning to religion, and of 

is own life to a good conscience. These are things about 
Erasmus which we are not disposed to justify ; nor shall we take 
up the microscope of casuistry, to find out whether, under any 
conditions, these may be “ the spots of God’s children.” But, on 
the other hand, after a careful study of the writings of Erasmus, 
and narrowly looking into his life, we cannot sympathize with 
the unsparing and unmeasured condemnation which some of 
the most distinguished reformers passed upon him—compre- 
hending charges against him which, we hesitate not to say, 
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they could not satisfactorily establish. Farel compared him to 
Balaam, who was hired by the king of Moab to curse the chil- 
dren of Israel ; an insinuation which will carry with it its own 
refutation to all who are acquainted with his character, of 
which the love of money was certainly no part. He had ver 
little of it at any period of his life; and, Ps he had it, wit 
him it was first books and then clothes. 

The judgment which Luther formed of him, before he had 
been irritated by rumours of his intending to write against 
the Reformation, and, subsequently, by the controversial 
collision that took place, was intuitively just. Nothing can 
be nobler than the well-known letter he wrote him ; the pur- 
port of which was, that, “as he had not the requisite courage, 
it was safer for him to serve the Lord in his own way, and to ° 
take no part in a controversy which had long since gone beyond 
his talents.” This was unceremonious, no doubt, but it was 
the truth. But what shall we say of his subsequent treatment 
of Erasmus? What shall we say of his parting letter to him 
in the controversy, and which was given to the public, in which 
he asserts him “to be one who from the beginning insidiously 
attempted to overthrow the whole Christian religion?’ What 
shall we say to such expressions as the following, recorded in 
his Table Talk? “I hold Erasmus of Rotterdam as Christ’s 
most bitter enemy. He is an enemy to the true religion; a 
complete picture and image of Epicurus and of Lucien.” 

This prejudice has been taken up, at second hand, by many 
in our own day, who are innocent of all knowledge of the works 
of Erasmus, and form their opinion of him solely from the 
double part he is generally said to have played at the time of 
the Reformation. 

We are not prepared to indorse these sentiments, nor any- 
thing like them. An idea has prevailed, too, that it was a 
proof of very great cunning on his part to single out as the 
subject of his championship, when he did come forward, the 
abstract point, “De Libero Arbitrio,’—as if he would thus 
satisfy the Church of Rome in some measure, at least, by 
making an appearance on her side, while he would not greatly 
displease the reformers, by raising what was in fact an obso- 
lete controversy. So far is this conjecture from the truth, that 
his selection of this topic is, to our mind, the most striking 
proof of his sincerity in not allying himself with the Protestant 
Church. For the fact is, that he did not, and never did, agree 
with them in doctrine. He was all along a semi-Pelagian. Al- 
though he acknowledged the necessity, in a sense, both of the 
grace of the Spirit, and of the merits of Christ, he never seems 
clearly to have understood the doctrines of justification and 
regeneration,—the great mysteries, in short, of the Gospel. 
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There was a something, therefore, interposed between him and 
the reformers which he never could himself perfectly compre- 
hend,—a difference, the existence of which sometimes he was 
disposed to deny, and anon seemed to feel it, and to be irri- 
tated by the feeling of it,—the very veil between the holy and 
the most holy,—thin, impalpable, and yet obstructive. “ Luther 
affirms,” he writes to Zuingle, “that little weight should be at- 
tached to my judgment in things which belong to the Spirit. 
He says, too, that, like Moses, I have led the Israelites out of 
Egypt, but only to die in the wilderness. All that I shall say 
is, that I wish he may be the Joshua who is to lead them into 
the promised land.” It is affecting to see, that, returning 
in the close of the letter to these insinuations, it is the 
first of them, and not the last and more personal, that hurts 
him. “Luther has written to Ecolampadius, that little weight 
is to be attached to my judgment in things which belong to 
the Spirit. As you, Zuingle, are a man of learning, I am 
anxious that you will tell me what are the things of the Spirit 
he refers to? So far as I can see, there is not much difference 
between Luther and myself in doctrine. There is his violence, 
and there are his paradoxes and enigmas ; these I do not pro- 
fess to imitate. Good may come out of them in the issue, 
but I prefer what is- good and advantageous for the present 

We can surely find a more charitable explanation of the 
neutrality of Erasmus, than an Epicurean indifference, or a 
profane and wilful opposition to the light of his own conscience 
from love to the world, or fear of its persecution. The question 
is, whether, temptations of the latter kind apart, he would have 
attached himself to the Protestant Church ? We humbly think 
he would not. While he held the doctrinal sentiments already 
referred to, his own beau ideal of a church, often expressed in 
his writings, was, that the contession of its faith should be con- 
fined to the vital articles of religion, studiously expressed so 
generally, as to leave all controversial points untouched, and 
matters of toleration ; as to what he might have desired in 
reference to the government and worship of the church we can- 
not say, but he was willing to submit meanwhile, if not for 
conscience’ sake, for peace’ sake, to the authorities of the church. 
It is possible, therefore, to define even Erasmus :—He was a 
semi-Pelagian, a latitudinarian, and an advocate of passive 
obedience to the Church. 

But it is time to institute a more thorough inquiry into the 
real tenets of Erasmus, or rather, to give the result of our in- 
quiries ; for into the arcanaof the theological controversy in which 
he got himself involved, we can hardly expect our readers to 
follow us. With regard to the duel between him and Luther 
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on the “ Freedom of the Will,” never, perhaps, did two comba- 
tants meet on the field more unequally matched. The one 
was the most timid of men, and had all along felt and expressed 
his inability to meet such a doughty antagonist. Master of a 
mB and graceful style, he was able to entertain the public 
when he descanted upon the foibles of the age. But he had 
no dialectic faculty ; he had no hands to grapple with an oppo- 
nent ; no power of planting his foot steadily upon the ground ; 
and, when assailed, no command of the controversial vocabulary 
to hurl against an adversary. When he entered upon any 
question of divinity, he was generally prolix, even dry and 
tedious ; and his sprightly wit, which was entirely pictorial, 
forsook him. And this was the man who, in an evil hour, en- 
countered the most tremendous polemic of the age, or of any 
age ! He committed an amusing blunder at the very outset. 

is “DIATRIBE,” or “ COLLATIO,” as he called it, was a very 
short and feeble performance, consisting only of 32 folio 
pages. That he really had a great deal more to say for him- 
self upon the subject, is plain ; for he afterwards came forward 
with his “ HYPERASPISTES,” an immensely long perform- 
ance, extending to 285 folio pages. But it was too late. Luther 
had at once seen his advantage. The slender divine had step- 
ped out slip-shod, with what, on the face of it, was the feeble 
prelude of a defence for the worst of all causes. The German 


refurmer brought at once the whole heavy artillery of his argu- 
ment to bear upon him, and so entirely demolished his adver- 
sary, that the public never cared to look at the more elaborate 
defence, nor did Luther ever condescend to reply to it. Indeed 
(so unfortunate was the author of the “ The Pravse of Folly”), the 
“ De Servo Arbitrio” of Luther is, nage confession, one 


of his most powerful performances. ere it not that one re- 
members the inequality of his antagonist, and feels some sen- 
timent of compassion, nothing can excite more unqualified 
admiration than to see every erroneous statement in succes- 
sion put hors de combat by a dialectic power that was irre- 
sistible. 


‘* Brasmus. I define free will to be a certain power in man’s will, 
such that he can either apply himself to things belonging to his ever- 
lasting salvation, or the reverse. 

‘* Luther. Your definition does not cover the thing you define; and 
is therefore logically false. That a man have free will in divine 
things implies, in common parlance, that he can do what he likes 
without being restrained by any law or commandment of God. Would 
you calla servant who must obey his master free? How much less 
man or the angels, who are absolutely under law to God? There is 
thus a flaw in your definition at the very outset. You propose to 
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define the freedom of the will, and what you define is rather the verti- 
bility of the will. Passing that, you say that man can apply himself, or 
the reverse, to the things that belong to his salvation. Paul declares, 
on the contrary, that these things are incomprehensible by the natural 
man. If man can will or not will in reference to these things, then 
he can love or hate. If he can love or hate, he can in part obey the 
law and believe in the gospel. You run ahead of the Pelagians. The 
free will which they idolised consisted of two parts—a power of dis- 
cerning and a power of choosing ; and they ascribed the one to the 
understanding, and the other to the will. You overlook the first of 
them, and make a god of one half of the free will. Next, you run 
ahead of all the philosophers. They never asserted that anything could 
move itself. This free will of yours puts itself in motion with a ven- 
geance, setting off upon a journey to the eternal and the incompre- 
hensible ! 

‘* Erasmus. Three opinions have been held upon the freedom of the 
will. The first of them is that man cannot will what is good; and I 
adopt this opinion, but it is rather harshly stated, and I accept it with 
this qualification, that though man has not strength of himself to will 
what is good, there is an attempting or aiming in that direction. The 
second opinion, is harsher still, that the will of man is free only to sin, 
and that grace alone can operate any good in us. The third is hard- 
est of all, that there is no such thing as free will; that it is a word 
without meaning, and that God works both our good and evil works 
in us. 

** Luther. You say that the first of these opinions is probable 
enough. How do you reconcile that with your former definition. 
You said that free will was a power in man’s will, such that he could 
apply himself to what is good. Now, you say and hold it pro- 
bable, that man cannot of himself will what is good. Your definition 
affirms what your representation of it denies. You are like one who, 
between snoring and waking, cries out now one thing and now another. 
I am perhaps not Latin or German scholar enough ; but, before God, 
I can see no difference between your two last opinions and your first. 
What you call three opinions, are just one. If you grant that man’s 
free will is such since the fall that he cannot will what is good, what 
is this but to say that there is no such thing as free will, that it is a 
name without any meaning? You say that there is an aiming and 
attempting after what is good. And pray what is this? A good aim, 
a good attempt, it cannot be ; for you granted that men cannot will 
what is good. Then it must be a bad aim, and a bad attempt. 

«« Erasmus. God says by Moses (Deut. xxx. 15), ‘See, I have set 
before thee this day life and good, death and evil—ehoose that which 
is good,’ &c. So in other parts of the Bible. What can be plainer than 
this? There is left with men the liberty of choosing the good. 

‘* Luther, When God commands anything, it does not follow that 
we are able to do the thing commanded. Heap up all the impera- 
tives of the Bible intc one mass, I just say that they point out what man 
ought to do, not what man can do. You always suppose a man who 
either can do all things, or at least knows that he cannot. There is 
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no such man. Man, according to the Bible, is not only blind, sick, 
and dead, but believes himself to have sight, to be in good health, and 
alive. The imperatives are intended to teach us our impotency.” 


It is thus that Luther throughout subjects him again and again 
to that painful process of grappling which he was, of all men, 
least able to bear, or constitutionally disposed to relish. He 
was indignant at this treatment. What galled him most was, 
that the Treatise of Luther was written in a more polished 
style than he usually adopted. He maintained that he had 
been assisted by one whom he calls Logodadalus, who added 
the rhetorical varnish, and whom he professed to know well 
enough. If the composition was more than usually happy, 
and embellished with the graces of rhetoric, Erasmus might 
have had the gallantry to ascribe this to the softer influences 
of the hour when it was written. Luther bad just been married 
to Catherine von Bora. But Erasmus took another view of it. 
“In the very time of his nuptials,” says he, “he wrote this 
furious ebullition ; and yet the good man thinks it com 
with so much decency, mildness, and moderation, that in a 
letter to me he has almost required me to return him thanks 
for sparing me in so many respects, and he protests and expects 
me to believe that he has the most friendly disposition towards 
me! Thus his spouse has tamed him.” The Hyperaspistes, 
or defence of Erasmus, as already stated, is a very long and 
tedious performance. His argumentation is extended after the 
obsolete style of the Fathers ; and was so entirely unsuited to 
the new mode of polemical warfare, already introduced in those 
more earnest times, that it looks like the fleet of Xerxes, 
which is said to have consisted of 1200 ships of war, and 3000 
ships of burthen, and to have contained 700,000 infantry and 
400,000 cavalry of undisciplined slaves. To change the his- 
torical illustration : when one looks upon this vast, unreadable 
production, he feels as if Erasmus had resorted to the same 
desperate kind of defence which his illustrious fellow-country- 
man, the Prince of Orange, adopted against Louis XIV., when 
he cast down the dykes and inundated Holland. Still, the very 
elaboration of this work proves that Erasmus was not. the in- 
different Epicurean which Luther imagined. He held his 
views, such as they were, with all the obstinacy of a Dutchman. 

The Colloquia of Erasmus had been given to the world some 
years before this. A book intended for the pours: and con- 
taining an exposure of the superstitions and follies of the age 
in a serious of lively and amusing dialogues, it was another 
step in his persistent plan of seeking to reform the times, 
leisurely, aid | by pleasant ridicule, rather than by what he 
considered the violent and revolutionary methods of the 
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Reformers. Artillery had been introduced into the wartare ; 
but he preferred standing apart on his favourite — and 
annoying the rear with a flight of arrows. “The Colloquies of 
Erasmus,” says one writer, “have made more Protestants than 
the ten tomes of Calvin.” This is an unqualified assertion. 
But they had an incredible sale, and produced an unprecedented 
sensation. Nowonder! Even as read in our own day, the 
work possesses a singular charm. It contains some pieces en- 
titling it to be considered, for graceful composition, and enter- 
taining instruction, the Spectator of the sixteenth century. 
The Dialogues are not mere didactic and elegant conversations. 
The parties introduced are strongly marked characters; as 
living as the creations of Shakespeare ; as generic as the im- 
personations of Bunyan. As this work of Erasmus, once so 
popular, has almost fallen into oblivion, we may perhaps be 
pardoned for enlivening the pages of our grave periodical with 
one or two illustrations, though we must premise that it is 
hardly possible, in a translation, to convey a true idea of the 
sparkling wit of the original. 

In his dialogue entitled The og arg, his object is to ex- 
pose the folly of praying to the Virgin Mary and the other 
saints. Adolphus narrates to his friend Antonius the scenes 
he had witnessed on board a ship that was wrecked. After 
describing the tempest itself, with great force of imagination, 
the dialogue proceeds thus :— 


Adolf. ‘I could not help smiling to hear one of them who, at the 
pitch of his voice, vowed to St Christopher that he would furnish his 
temple with a wax candle as big as his own body. As he was thus 
exclaiming, his next neighbour, touching him on the elbow, advised 
him to be cautious, as he might be ruined by such an expensive offer- 
ing. Upon this, lowering his voice, as if he were afraid that 
Christopher might hear him, he said, ‘ Tush, man, do you think I 
really mean what I say? Once ashore, not a rush-light shall he get 
from me.’ 

Anton. ‘* A Dutchman, I warrant you ?” 

**No; he was a Zealander.” 

‘‘It is strange that none of them thought of calling upon the 
apostle Paul; he narrowly escaped shipwreck, and would naturally 
feel for them most.” 

‘* There was no mention made ot Paul.” 

‘* Did they pray, meanwhile ?” 

** Lustily. One cried, ‘ Salve Regina ;’ another, ‘I believe in God ;’ 
and others had little prayers of their own for times of danger.” 

‘* What did you do yourself? Did you not vow to any of the 
saints ?” 

“Not I.” 

** Why so ?” 

“ Because I don’t fancy this kind of saint-bargaining, for such it is. 
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‘I give you this if you do so and so,’ or ‘I will do this if you do 
that.’ ‘I give you a wax candle if you float me ashore.’” 

‘* But surely you prayed to one of the saints ?” 

** No, indeed, I did not.” 

«* And what might be your reason, pray ?” 
’ « Why, you see, heaven is a large place. If I began committing 
myself to any of the saints, say St Peter, who would be likeliest to 
hear me first, as he stands at the gate, I might be gone before he got 
the length of God. Among all the passengers the most composed 
was a woman with a child in her arms.” 

«¢ And what about her ?’ 

‘** She did not cry out like the rest ; she uttered no vows, and did 
not give way to tears, but seemed to be praying with her heart. 
Meanwhile the ship came bump upon the bottom of the sea, and the 


shipmaster, fearing she would go to pieces, got her bound with cables 
from prow to stern ?” 


** Poor protectors these !”’ 

‘* And now a priest, about sixty years old, called Adam, sprang to 
his feet, stripped to the shirt, and bade us all follow his example, and 
prepare toswim. Standing ’midships, he, at the same time, harangued 
us all upon the five points of Gerson on the advantage of confession, 
advising us to prepare for life or death. There was a Dominican 
alongside of him, and such as wished to confess went up to them.” 

** And did you go ?” 

** There was such a confusion, that I preferred confessing to God 
in private. While all this was going forward, a sailor came up, with 
tears in his eyes, and cried, ‘ Make ready, one and all, for the ship 
will go down in a quarter of an hour.’ Shortly after he returned, 
reporting that he saw a sacred building ahead, and said we should do 
well to cry out for help to the saint it belonged to, whoever he might 
be ; upon which the whole company, getting on their knees, prayed to 
this saint, whom not a soul knew anything of.” 

‘* Now, if they had only known his name, he might have heard 
them.” 

‘“‘ Yes ; but they knew nothing about him 

** And how many, then, were saved at last ?” 

“‘ Seven ; but two died on the sudden change to heat, when brought 
to the fire that had been kindled on the shore.” 

‘¢ And how many passengers were on board ?” 

“* Fifty-eight.” 

‘* Oh the rapacious deep! it might have been satisfied with a tenth, 
for that satisfies even the priests.” 


Erasmus was a man of peace. The following dialogue 


between Hanno end Thrasymachus contains some good hits 
at the profession of arms :— 


Hanno. *‘ How is this? You left us a Mercury, and have come 
home a Vulcan.” 
Thrasym. ‘* Mercury! Vulcan! what do you mean ?” 


‘“* Why, that when you left us you went so nimbly along the road, 
as if you had wings, and now you are lame.” 
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‘* Tt’s the usual fate of those who go to the wars.” 

‘‘ What. took you there? You were always a timid sort of 
fellow ?” 

‘* Aye ; but there was the hope of plunder to make me bold.” 

** And have you brought home much booty with you ?” 

** Nothing but an empty purse.” 

** Well ; you have the less to burden you, good friend.” 

‘“‘ But the worst of it is, that I have brought home a burden of 
guilt upon my back.” 

‘* A heavy burden, truly ; for, as the prophet says, Sin is lead.” 

“I saw and did more wickedness there than ever before in my 
life.” 

‘* What is your opinion of the soldier’s life ?” 

‘“‘ That it is the most wretched and wicked of all lives.” 

‘« How is it, then, that so many enter the service? is it for the 
pay, or for what reason ?” 

‘* For no reason that I can fathom, except that they are possessed, 
and have devoted themselves to the infernal gods, and expect to meet 
them there.” 

‘‘ Such, indeed, would seem to be the fact. No sum of money will 
induce them to enter upon an honest calling. But would you give 
me some account of the battle you were engaged in? Which side 
won ?” 

‘‘ Why, you see, there was such a racket and Babel of confasion, 
trumpets sounding, horns blowing, horses neighing, and men shouting, 
that, as I live, I could see nothing that was going forward—scarcely, 
in fact, knew where I was.” 

“* How can others, then, who have been at the wars, give us such 
particular accounts, telling us what this and the other man said and 
did, as if they had been in all parts of the field, looking on at their 
leisure.” 

‘‘ Notorious liars all of them in my opinion. I can swear to what 
was done in the tent, but will affirm nothing as to what went forward 
in the engagement.” 

‘* Bat you can tell me at least how you came by your lame leg ?” 

‘*¢ As I hope to be saved in the wars, that is more than I know; 
either by a stone, or the kick of a horse, I suspect.” 

“« But I know.” 

‘You don’t say so? Who told you, now ?” 

‘‘ Nobody, but I have a guess.” 

‘* How then ?” 

‘¢ You were flying in terror, and fell down upon a stone.” 

‘‘ As sure’s death you have hit upon the truth. That was most 
probably the way of it.” 

“ My advice is, that you go home to your wife, and tell her of your 
exploits.” 

**T am likely to have small thanks from her, for I have brought 
home no money.” 

‘* Bat how are you to make restitution for what you have stolen in 
the wars ?” 

‘‘ No difficulty there ; it is all restituted already.” 
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‘* Into whose hands ?” 

‘¢ Whores, tapsters, and gamblers.” 

‘* But had you no fear, as to what might become of your soul, if 
you happened to be killed.” 

‘‘T had no great concern upon that score. My soul was safe 
enough. I had taken care on an occasion to commit it to St Barbara.” 

‘“« But did she undertake to keep it ?” 

‘‘T am confident she gave me a slight nod of her head.” 

“‘ About what time of the day was that, now? Was it in the 
morning ?”’ “ 

‘“*No; it was after dinner.” 

**T thought so; and by that time I suppose you seemed to see 
the very trees dancing before your eyes ?” 

‘* Now, to think how he finds out things.” 

** Without joking, however, there can be no absolution for a sinner 
like you unless you go to Rome ?” 

‘¢ A shorter journey will do my turn.” 

“* How so ?” 

“*T will go to the Dominicals, and have a word or two with the 
commissaries.” 
" But suppose you have been guilty of sacrilege ?” 
‘No matter; though I had robbed Christ himself, and taken his 


head off, they give indulgences to any extent, and can make compen- 
sation enough.” 


“Yes; but the question is-whether God will accept it.” 
‘Nay; if the devil hold it good, that is the great matter, and the 


only thing I am afraid of. God is naturally of a more merciful dis- 
position.” 


Such was Erasmus, “a man of infinite jest.” Nor was his 
mirth, perhaps, without its use. In the dreadful conflict then 
waging between truth and error, the mind of man could 
scarcely bear the strain to which it was subjected ; fierce passions 
raged on the one side, and passions not unmixed with infirmity 
meeting them on the other, the white-flashing foam of the con- 
tending tides, as they mounted together, was fearful to behold ; 
the very air was pregnant with elements of electric fire, destined 
to purify, dreadful in the mean time ; but the playful spirit of 
this witty man, who in sooth had no contemporary, came in to 
soften the agitating strife. The world, even as it then stood, was 
forced to laugh, and laughter has its own good offices to per- 
form ; the reformers, relaxing their stern foreheads, smiled for 
a moment in the midst of battle; even the monks smiled, 
though the wit was at their own expense; and the combatants, 
on both sides, were reminded of that common humanity which 
we ought never to forget. 

It is when we regard such gay satirical effusions as forming 
a large part of the contribution Erasmus made for the advance- 
ment of the Reformation, that we must deplore and condemn 
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them. His diagnosis of the distempers that had taken hold of 

“the vitals of the church must have been amazingly superficial, 
when he expected to cure them by such remedies. Another 
melancholy reflection is, that the author of the witty dialogues, 
who levels his satire so sharply against the evils of supersti- 
tion, should have remained a member of the church which 
countenanced them, and should have sanctioned them as occa- 
sion served, by his own example. When at Canterbury, we are 
informed that, in order to shew that he was still a good Catholic, 
he kissed the shoe of St Thomas 4 Beeket. “Don’t kiss the 
shoe, and laugh at it too,” as a late writer remarks, “ Luther 
would not have done that.” And here let us just sum up the 
character of Erasmus, as it presents itself to us, after this brief 
sketch. We have already expressed an unwillingness to believe 
that he was a sceptic ; but, in his practice, and in his manner 
of holding his opinions, he certainly shewed a laxity of con- 
science which cannot be too decisively condemned. We would 
not be so harsh as to say, that he preferred literature to 
religion, for, though he sometimes seemed to tremble more 
for the safety of learning than for the safety of the Ark, when 
both had been carried out into the field, we must in charity 
remember that he considered the downfall of the first as fraught 
with danger to the other. But even this was an unworthy 
sentiment ; and the love of learning held in his bosom, to 
say the least of it, a most dangerous ascendancy. We have 
called attention to the fact, that he never was of the same 
doctrinal sentiments with the Reformers, and this saves him 
from the charge of a wilful violation of his own convictions 
in standing aloof from them; but it brings him of course 
under another charge,—that of heresy—and this after fuller 
opportunities than most heretics have enjoyed of being de- 
livered from their delusions. He was influenced by an 
ignominious fear, partly leading him, though not perhaps 
consciously to shut out the light; certainly preventing him 
from testifying, as he ought to have done, against the dark- 
ness. Finally, and here we tread upon the most delicate 
ground of all, we would not take upon us to say (for we are 
not Erasmus’s judge; we judge no man) that his mind was 
never enlightened to see the things of the Spirit of God (that 
was the term Luther employed, and we use it advisedly), but 
the subjective operation must have been partial, otherwise he 
would have shewn a deeper insight into the gospel than his 
writings display, and a higher Christian courage,—there would 
have been more disposition to go forward, and more walking 
straight so far as he went,—less jesting and more confession,— 
a more decisive character, in short, and (we may be pardoned 
for adding) less difficulty in describing it. 
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Art. V.—Inspiration.* 


The Infallible Truth and Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures. By 
James Bannerman, D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1865. 8vo, pp. 594. 

Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol.i. Prol 


eg. 
Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace ee D.D., &., &e. 
London : Aleunnder Strahan & Co, . : 


The Divine Human in the Scriptures, By Taytor Lewis. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


ROFESSOR BANNERMAN’S volume is an elaborate, 
exhaustive, and, in our judgment, an unanswerable 
argument, on a subject second in importance to no other, 
and commanding every day more interest and attention. 
Before entering on the proof of the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible, Dr Bannerman devotes one chapter to the 
“Truths to be Admitted.” The argument is not with 
atheists or deists, but with those who, admitting that the 
Bible contains a revelation from God, yet deny that divine 
authority belongs to the whole record. The second chapter 
states ‘‘ Preliminary Objections to be Dismissed.” Such are 
the alleged impossbility or incredibility of miracles. The 
very first sentence of the Bible takes these for granted: “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
“The Importance of the Question” forms the subject of the 
third chapter. Our author is wise in insisting on this. 
Due attention will not be paid to the discussion unless its 

fundamental character is understood. The history of the 

question of Inspiration comes next, and demonstrates that 

Jew and Christian have always been at one on the divine 

authority and infallible truth of their Scriptures respectively. 

Chapters V. and VI. are occupied in stating the question. 

And here (p. 247) we meet with a distinction, which, to us, 

seems somewhat questionable, in regard to verbal inspira- 

tion, which our author calls a theory; thus distinguishing it 
from plenary inspiration. He thinks it ‘“‘unwarrantable and 
















































* We willingly insert the following article, from the pen of one who has 
devoted much of his time to the study of the question. Considering the fear- 
ful specd at which the public mind is now being hurried down the inclined 
plane of neological criticism, towards universal scepticism, it is high time to 
apply the drag, in the shape of a thorough treatment of our modern theories 
of inspiration. With the main ground on which our trusty, though somewhat 
trenchant, friend, plants his foot, we entirely coincide. At the same time, he 
challenges opposition; and our pages are open to any well-toned article 
which may attempt to plead for inspiration from a different point of view.— 
Ed. B. and F. E. Review. 
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presumptuous to imagine or assert that” God ‘“‘cannot em- 
ploy other instrumentality” than words “to effect the end 
in view,” a revelation of his will. Now, the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, as we understand it, is merely an asser- 
tion of the fact, that the words of the Bible are the words of 
God. It involves, if we mistake not, no presumptuous 
speculation about the limits of the divine power. That Dr 
Bannerman holds verbal inspiration, as much as we do, 
seems very plain from what is stated (p. 293) when he 
pleads for the inspiration of the “Record.” That surely is 
contained in the words of the Record. This, as he very 
properly insists, implies the inspiration, not merely of the 
**minutest facts,” but of ‘‘ the very words in their nicest dis- 
tinctions of meaning.” Indeed, there is not one proof of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, quoted from pp. 296-417, 
which does not demonstrate that the inspiration is verbal. 
Thus, in our Lord’s proof of the resurrection, he argues from 
the words, ‘‘I am the God of Abraham ;” and accordingly our 
author very justly insists, that the narrative in Exodus has 
“‘a verbal fidelity superhuman” (p. 327). On the same page - 
Christ’s question about David’s Lord (Matt. xxii. 43) is 
quoted. Dr Bannerman thus comments,— 


‘* We can hardly believe that David himself recognised, in his own 
language, the depth and accuracy of meaning necessary to lay the sure 
foundation of an argument so high, as that which it furnished to our 
Saviour. And it must have required the foresight of that omniscient 
Spirit, through whom our Lord interpreted David’s words, to have 
moulded them by his inspiration into that precise form which they 
actually have; and which, unknown to the prophet, was to build up 


the proof of the divinity and incarnation of him who was both David’s 
Lord and his Son.” . 


_ Again, our author, commenting on the quotations (p. 335) 
in Heb. i., says,— 


‘* We are shut up to the conclusion that the Psalms and the Book 
of Samuel were divinely written, not with the wisdom which their 
human authors had, and in reference to events within their knowledge 
only, but with a superhuman insight into the grand doctrines and 
facts of the Christianity of the future, which infallibly guided their pens 
to the selection of LANGUAGE and thoughts, both adequate and accurate, 
to express the very mind of God respecting his incarnate Son.” 


(Heb. vi. 20; vii. 1-21). This remarkable context furnishes 
Dr Bannerman with a three-fold parallel of Melchisedec, 
Solomon, and Christ. He says (p. 340),— 


“‘The history of the three could have been written in the same 
language, so that, as each successive parallel arose and answered to 
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the other, the very words descriptive of the first, could be taken up 
and repeated with accuracy and propriety in their application to the 
succeeding, only in consequence of an inspiration from God no less 
supernatural.” 


What is this still but verbal inspiration ? 
The prophecy of Jeremiah xxxi. 31-84 is quoted Heb. viii. 


7-18, x. 14-18. Arguing from the comparison, Dr Banner- 
man says (p. 342),— 


‘* We have another example in this place of the manner in which 
the apostle ascribes the language he quotes indiscriminately to the 
human author, or to the Holy Ghost, as being iu different senses 
equally the production of both. Secondly, We have an instance, not 
infrequent, of the apostle reasoning, not on the general meaning and 
substance of the passage, but also on the minutest forms of expression 
that occur in it, as a foundation not less secure and infallible. His 
argument for the abolition of the Jewish economy, and the substitu- 
tion of the gospel in its stead, is made to turn upon the word new.” 


We are not altogether satisfied with some remarks of Dr 
Bannerman on 2 Tim. iii. 16 (p. 354),— 


‘It is not needful or desirable, in the argument for inspiration, to 
rest too much on this passage, as regards the kind or degree of authority, 
that belongs to Scripture in consequence of it being divinely breathed, 


or theopneustic. The meaning of the word, and the nature and 
measure of that inspiration which it ascribes to the Old Testament, 
can hardly be determined by this single passage taken apart, and must 
be judged by what is elsewhere said of its effects. If it can be shewn 
that whatever is spoken of as divinely breathed or inspired is marked by 
the two characteristics of infallible truth and divine authority, we shall 
be compelled to accept of the doctrine in its strictest sense.” 


On this we have two remarks to make,— 

First, Can God breathe, or speak, or inspire anything that 
is not marked by “‘infallible truth” and “divine authority”? 
If it is impossible for God to lie, every word of his must be 
infallibly true, and if he is the omnipotent Creator, to whom 
all power must eternally belong, how can any word of his 
be without the very highest authority? It is surely impos- 
sible to distinguish between Scripture, and the words of 
which Scripture is made up. When, therefore, the apostle 
says, “All Scripture is God-breathed,” he plainly declares, 
that every word of Scripture is a breath or word of God. 
This one passage, then, we hold, settles the question, 
though there had not been another proof in either Testa- 
ment. 

Second, We do not precisely see what is meant by bein 
compelled to receive the doctrine (“inspiration”) in its 
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strictest sense. Dr Bannerman’s doctrine of inspiration has 
but one sense. It is only Doddridge, Henderson, Hill, &c., 
that insist on different degrees of inspiration. The whole 
drift of our author’s elaborate and unanswerable argument, 
is to demonstrate that the Bible knows of but one inspira- 
tion, and that the very highest. 

‘*The many testimonies,” adds our author (p. 355), “‘ al- 
ready referred to, as proving the presence of these two ele- 
ments in the Old Testament, define and decide the kind of 
inspiration spoken of in this passage.” This language still 
seems to imply that there are more kinds of inspiration than 
one mentioned in the Bible, a notion exploded by the whole 
of Dr Bannerman’s argument. It is clear from what is 
stated in the previous remark, that this famous text needs 
no help from ‘“‘the many testimonies already referred to.” 
The ita yeéuuara mentioned by Paul in the fifteenth verse as 
known to Timothy from his childhood, and as “able to 
make him wise unto salvation,” refer to the Old Testament. 
The rasa ygap% of the sixteenth, includes, in addition, all 
the books then in existence that had been added by evan- 
gelists or apostles, or that might yet be added to complete the 
sacred canon. These two Testaments, therefore, or Cove- 
nants, as they ought to be called, Paul declares make up 
Scripture, every word of which is “‘ breathed by God.” 

e shall have to refer to this passage again. Meanwhile 
it seems an appropriate introduction to what our esteemed 
Professor says in his ninth chapter on the inspiration of the 
New Testament. 

This is presented under the three heads of 

1. The equal authority of the Old and New Testaments. 

2. Apostolic order; and, 

8. Assertions by the New Testament of its own inspiration. 

Regarding the first we are informed,— 

1. “In the remarkable allusion to the writings of Paul 
found in the Second Epistle of Peter (2 Peter iii. 16) we have 
direct and conclusive evidence of the fact that, in its claims 
to be believed as the inspired word of God, the New Testa- 
ment stands on the same level as the Old. The familiar 
and well recognised term which, according to New Testament 
usage, is employed in perhaps every other case to denote the 
Old Testament writings, is here applied to them, and also to 
the epistles of Paul: ‘‘As our beloved brother Paul also, 
according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto 
you; as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things; in which are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they 
do also the other seriptures, unto their own destruction.” 
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2. In regard to the “‘ Apostolic order,” it is conclusively 
urged, “The authors of the New Testament writings were 
more than prophets (this refers to what he had just said of 
the prophetic standing of Mark and- Luke). They were 
apostles or men ‘sent’ by Christ. They received the name 
in virtue of the office to which they were appointed.” “As 
my Father hath sent me, so send I you”; ‘“‘ He that receiv- 
eth you receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me.” 

8. The assertions of its own inspiration. 

Christ says, ‘‘ But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, he shall testify of me ; 
and ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been with 
me from the beginning,” John xv. 26, 27; Peter declares, 
“‘ We are his witnesses of these things; and so also is the 
Holy Ghost, Acts v. 82; and Paul, “I say the truth in 
Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in 
the Holy Ghost,” Rom. ix. 1. 

On the whole, we welcome Professor Bannerman’s volume 
as a most valuable and highly seasonable argument on a 
fundamental subject, which is daily growing in interest and 
importance. And we welcome this invaluable contribution 
to our theology all the more cordially, when we consider the 
melancholy fact that some of the most prominent of those 
who exert an influence on the Christian public are the advo- 
cates of lax and degrading views on this all-important 
matter. Alford, a name so justly illustrious as an excellent 
and painstaking editor of the New Testament, and whose 
volumes have gone through several editions, and must be 
in the hands of most students of divinity, sets himself, in 
his Prolegomena, to disprove the verbal inspiration of the New 
Testament. Those of his readers who are influenced by 
lofty dogmatism (and they, we fear, are a large majority) 
will be almost afraid to own the common faith of Christians 
in all ages, that the Scriptures are really inspired; that is, 
are the living words of the living God. 

Before considering the Dean’s specific allegations, we must 
notice in passing the palpable inconsistency of his Herculean 
labours in collating all the principal manuscripts, in order 
to fix the very words of the evangelists and apostles, unless 
he supposes that the writers were indeed the penmen of the 
Holy Spirit. Why should any man, who truly appreciates 
the value of his few days and nights on earth, wear them 
out in settling whether a Galilean fisherman, or Jewish tax- 
gatherer, used one tense or particle rather than another, 
when the decision, once out of twenty, or even a hundred 
times, is not of the slightest importance to the meaning ? 
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The only circumstance that can give such employment value 
and dignity, is the great fact that these lowly men were 
indeed the intelligent organs through which the breath of 
God, in articulate sounds, had been echoing among the 
nations for almost twenty centuries. To sift out those 
divine particles that came from the throne of God, so that 
the dust of ages may not bedim them, is truly a work for 
angels. But if the words are after all merely the words of 
Matthew and John, men of no literary taste, and too wise to 
pretend to any, then wearing out one’s life in hunting out 
their differences and the little variations of their copyists, is 
really hardly better than catching flies, in order to preserve 
them, if possible, for future ages. Nay, it seems hardly so 
dignified ; for flies are after all the small creatures of the 
great God, while, if Alford is right, the variations are but 
the small things of poor fishermen, or the smaller mistakes 
of their unknown copyists, which, at such immense labour 
and expense, he is embalming for posterity. 

The grand objection which Alford very confidently urges 
as irreconcilable with verbal inspiration, is the different 
arrangement of the facts by the writers, the variety of their 
details and expressions. The order of the events connected 
with the resurrection of Christ, and the relation, in point of 
time, of the calling of Matthew to the cure of the Gadarenian 
demoniac or demoniacs (Matthew placing the call after, and 
Luke before, the cure), these are insisted on with eager- 
ness a8 palpably and utterly incompatible with verbal inspi- 
ration, In our judgment, Alford is too confident in his own 
opinion, and too contemptuous of those who differ from him. 

e does not seem to be self-consistent. For in the very 
page where he censures the advocates of verbal inspiration, 
so freely, he maintains that the sacred writers ‘‘ wERE MEN 
FULL OF THE Hoty GHosT; AND THE BOOKS ARE THE POURINGS 
OUT OF THAT FULNESS.” But how can the books be the out- 
pouring of the fulness of the Holy Ghost, if the words of 
which the books are made up, are not the words of the Holy 
Ghost? Alford’s own doctrine proves the inspiration of the 
words, and the inspiration of the arrangement plainly fol- 
lows ; for if the writers received the words from the Spirit, 
ped doubtless received them in the order in which they give 
them. 

There is evidently a notion at the root of all these objec- 
tions that if the Holy Spirit inspired the words of the wit- 
nesses of Christ, the words of each must be the same. Such 
a notion could be entertained by no one who pays due atten- 
tion to the plain facts of the case, Jesus Christ expressly 
commanded his witnesses not to think anxiously beforehand 
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what they were to say, assuring them that their testimony 
would be ready in the hour when it was needed, and that 
it was not they who should speak, but the Holy Spirit. The 
testimonies of the witnesses are before us. They differ both 
in words and in the order of events, We may be perfectly 
sure, then, that such differences are quite compatible with the 
inspiration of every word of each witness, and with the 
divine perfection of the whole, Did Christ’s promise fail ? 
Did the Holy Spirit not give them the words? Christ assured 
them (John xiv. 26), ‘‘ But the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my name, He (éxsios) will 
teach you all things, and will bring to your remembrance 
all things whatsoever I haye said to you.” 

“‘ It is on the fulfilment of this pramise to the apostles that 
their sufficiency as witnesses of all that the Lord did and taught, 
and consequently THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE 
1s FOUNDED.” —(AlLford’s Greek Testament, vol. i. p. 778, 3d ed.) 
The italics and the carrrats are the Dean’s. Now we ask Dr 
Alford, How could the apostles be sufficient witnesses of all . 
that Christ taught if the Holy Spirit did not remind them of 
THE WORDS in which Christ taught? How can the Gospel nar- 
rative be auTHENTIC if it do not give us the words of Christ 
as these were given to the witnesses by the Holy Spirit ? 

We are well aware of the difficulty which many feel in 
regard to verbal inspiration, arising from the diversity of 
the several accounts given by the evangelists of the words of 
Christ. They seem to imagine that, according to the doctrine 
we maintain, the very vocables given to Matthew would be 
given to Luke. This, however, is an entire mistake, arising 
from the supposition that we ignore altogether the human 
element as employed by the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, 
we hold that in nothing is the divine wisdom more illus- 
trated than in his accommodating himself to the peculiari- 
ties, whether of constitution or of education, of the penmen 
employed. Matthew the taxgatherer must have been a very 
different man from Luke the physician ; and therefore we 
are not surprised to find his style more polished than 
Matthew's. But the words of Luke are no less, on that ac- 
count, the words of the Holy Spirit than those of Matthew. 
If God used different men in conveying his mind to the 
world, it was absolutely impossible, if he used them as moral 
agents, that their productions should be identical. The 
words, in short, are at once the words of God and the words 
of men. If, then, there seems occasionally some confusion 
in the events, some discord in the words, faith sees in that 


apparent confusion a divine order, and hears in that discord 
a divine harmony. 
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Our Lord said to Paul on the road to Damascus, “I have 
appeared to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister 
and a witness of those things which thou hast seen.” Paul, 
then, was a divine witness of the miracle of his own call to 
the apostleship. He testified twice at least to the miracle ; 
first in Jerusalem, and second in Caesarea. Of course the 
promise to the other apostles was made good to him. In 
those hours the Holy Spirit gave him the words of his 
testimony. But the words are far indeed from being the 
same; nay, the facts differ as much as the words. Paul’s 
companion and historian; Luke, gives an account of the 
same transaction, and differs from Paul, in the same way 
that Paul differs from himself, both in words and facts. 
The words of Christ, the words of Paul, the actions of his 
companions, all differ in the three accounts. Differ! cries 
the infidel, they flatly contradict each other; of course Paul 
was an impostor, and Luke his fit follower. Alford would 
probably agree that there is contradiction in the accounts, 
while he would be very sure that it is absurd to say that all 
the accounts are equally inspired. 

The humble student of the Bible is not stumbled here. 
He is edified to find in one account what is omitted in the 
others. He may believe he sees how they all harmonise ; 
or if he cannot see this, he is pleased to think that some of 
his brethren may have better eyes than himself, and that 
just where his reason is puzzled, his faith ought to be 
strengthened. 

Time will not allow a discussion of the three accounts. 
But it is allowable to inquire whether we may not perceive 
something of the reason why Scripture history is presented 
in this varied form. No principle is more familiar than the 
general necessity in all important matters of a plurality of 
witnesses. Both Testaments agree in this. ‘‘ In the mouth 
of two or three witnesses, let every word be established.” 
For the great events of Christ’s birth, life, death, and 
resurrection, and for recording his divine doctrine, God has 
given four witnesses. Infinite wisdom selected the shape in 
which their testimony has come to us. Reason is often 
stumbled at the variety of their statements. Would reason 
have been better pleased, had all the Evangelists been a fac 
simile of each other? When, in the history of the world, 
did four witnesses ever give testimony in the very same 
words? Were two doing so, their testimony, were it of any 
length and variety, would be destroyed. Every one would 
cry out, They are dishonest; they made it all up beforehand. 
There never was a trial from the time that courts were set 
up on earth, in which one side of a cause of various facts 
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and circumstances was set forth by two witnesses in the 
same words, and with the same details. Yet justice has 
held on her course, property has been divided; one has 
been lifted up into wealth and power, another cast into 
poverty, or prison, or death. 

_ All this has been ordered by the God of providence. And 
when that same God sends forth his heavenly witnesses to 
testify concerning the Saviour of men; to speak words 
which will judge us at the last day, acquit or condemn, raise 
or ruin, save or kill us for evermore, shall we, instead of 
receiving their testimony, begin to cavil at it? Shall we 
judge our Judge, nay, condemn him, because, forsooth, his 
witnesses do not trim their testimony to suit our conceited 
ignorance; because they do not lay aside the words which 
the Holy Spirit inspired, for those which their own pre- 
sumption might prefer? because they do not make them- 
selves what no competent witnesses ever were or will be— 
mere echoes of each other. No witness, however intelligent 
and honest, ever repeated a testimony of an hour, or a half, 
or a quarter, in precisely the same words. Were he doing 
80, it would justly be regarded as more than suspicious. 
It would shew he had been tampered with. When, therefore, 
Paul repeats the testimony before Agrippa at Cesarea that 
he had before given to the Jews at Jerusalem, he does not 
repeat himself. To have done so would have been a 
stumbling block to every sensible man who heard both 
statements. It would be so now to every sensible reader of 
two identical narratives. 

If then it is sheer ignorance of the analogy of God’s 
moral world, for the infidel to cavil at the differences in the 
three accounts of Paul’s conversion, it is no better to object 
to the three narratives of the life of Christ by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Assuming, what antiquity assures us of, 
that Matthew’s Gospel was first in the hands of Christians, 
we cannot suppose that Luke was unacquainted with it. He 
expressly says that many had undertaken to write Gospel 
narratives, and it is hardly conceivable that Matthew's 
should not have been read by him. But if so, the question 
comes up, Why does he deviate from Matthew's order so 
remarkably? Why is the Gadarenian miracle so out of 
place? Here Alford acknowledges a real discrepancy, taking 
credit for his candour in admitting that one of the evange- 
lists has stated what is not true, and censuring severely the 
orthodox harmonists for their unscrupulous twisting. The 
credit and the censure seem to us equally undeserved. The 
orthodox harmonists, comparing spiritual things with spiri- 
tual, were labouring to remove two or three apparent 
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discrepancies from Scripture, because they believed with 
Paul, that all Scripture is God-inspired, and with Paul’s 
Lord, that no word of Scripture could be disannulled. 
Dean Alford seems utterly unconscious that if he is right 
about these discrepancies being real, and his dogmatic infer- 
ence that the words of Scripture are therefore not inspired, 
he is outraging Christ’s grand principle, that every word of 
Scripture must stand because it is the word of the Holy 
Spirit. That his logic, forsooth, may not be embarrassed by 
those two or three terrible discrepancies, he attacks the 
foundation of every word in Scripture, for that foundation 
is, that all Scripture is God’s word. He takes as his motto 
Luke’s words to Theophilus, “iva exryiic weg av xarayndns 
royaw thy 'aopadrsiay;” “* Hina epignos peri hon katachethes logon 
ten asfaleian ; that thou mayest recognise the certainty of the 
words about which thou wast catechised. Unless, however, the 
words of man are surer than the words of God, it is not easy 
to see how the assurance of Theophilus could have been 
confirmed by anything that he found in Luke’s Gospel. 
For, according to the reverend Dean, Luke is irreconcilable 
with Matthew, and consequently, as he argues, neither 
Matthew’s words nor Luke’s can be divine. If Alford is 
right in his reasoning, Luke was much mistaken in his 
design in writing to Theophilus, for instead of settling he 
unsettles everything, and Alford is equally mistaken in 
setting such a motto in the front of such Prolegomena. 

Our editor is extremely confident, that it is impossible to 
reconcile the statements of the four evangelism negarding 
the inscription on the cross with what he calls the verbal 
theory; though it is really no theory at all, but merely an 
assertion of the fact declared by Paul to Timothy, that “all 
Scripture is God inspired.” Matthew gives the inscription, 
“This is Jesus the King of the Jews;” Mark, ‘‘ The King of 
the Jews;” Luke, “‘ This is the King of the Jews;” and 
John, ‘‘Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the Jews.” If 
these four inscriptions are each a part of Scripture, then, if 
Paul is not mistaken in writing, that all Scripture is God in- 
spired, nothing in arithmetic is clearer than the fact that God 
inspired each account of the inscriptions. Putting the four 
accounts together, we may infer the inscription in full was, 
This is Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the Jews. If so, not 
_ one of the writers gives it in full; and not one says he does. 

What each says is the exact truth so far as it goes. Not 
one gives a letter that was not on the cross, though not one 
gives them all. Still, each writes literal truth, and nothing 
but truth. Four honest, independent witnesses might each 
give such testimony. Such differences are always found 
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among honest independent witnesses. And why should 
God’s witnesses not give their testimony like honest inde- 
pendent men? We hold it clear, then, that Dean Alford’s 
extreme confidence here is out of place. He writes too fast. 
No wonder, after publishing the first edition of his first 
volume, that he changed his principles on textual correction, 
and found it needful to alter very much his second edition. 
He should not thus trifle with his readers and the word of 
God. The public can wait for second thoughts. 

The question which Alford undertakes to answer is, Are 
the words of Scripture inspired? He answers, No! An 
appeal is made to Paul’s Epistle, ‘‘ All Scripture is God 
inspired,” and the query is urged, How can we separate 
Scripture from the words of Scripture? Is Scripture any- 
thing but the words that make it _™ To prove our cause, 
we call as witnesses, Christ, and Paul, and Peter. Why 
does not the Dean allow them to testify? Is he so wise a 
judge that he does not need witnesses to make up his 
decision? Once, indeed, and but once, he refers to some- 
thing that Christ said, but he does not quote his very words. 
He shrinks from the naked double edge of the sword, and 
handles it timidly in the scabbard of his own reference. 
But even thus it defeats him. For if, as he allows, “ the 
Holy Spirit recalled those things that the Lord had said to 
them,” then in the Gospels we have not only inspired words, 
but doubly inspired words. They were inspired at first as 
spoken by Christ, and they were inspired once more, when 
recalled by the Spirit to be repeated and written by the 
apostles. How curious is this! That this critic sets him- 
self on the bench to decide this great cause on the inspiration 
of Christ and the apostles, and never once allows either 
Christ or his apostles to say one word on the subject. And 
when the counsel for verbal inspiration appeals to Paul’s 
words, ‘‘ All Scripture is God inspired,” our judge, instead 
of allowing the witness to be heard, browbeats the counsel 
as a@ very ignorant person, who has “‘ never undertaken the 
study” of the Scriptures ! 

Alford asks, ‘‘In what sense are the evangelists to be 
regarded as having been inspired by the Holy Spirit of God?” 
Have the evangelists themselves not told us? Do they not 
assure us that Christ sent his Spirit to lead them into all 
the truth? to shew them things to come? to bring his 
words to their remembrance ? to give them the very words 
to be employed in their testimony? Does not Peter put 
himself and Paul and the apostles on a level with the 
prophets of old? and does he not distinctly declare that 
‘prophecy came not of old by the will of man; but holy 
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men of God spaKE as they were moved by the Holy Spirit?” 
If apostles and evangelists may be allowed to answer the 
question, ‘‘ In what sense they were inspired by the Holy 
Spirit of God?” they distinctly tell us, the Holy Spirit gave 
them their words. The answer then is very easy. A well- 
taught child could answer it. But Dean Alford cannot; at 
all events he does not; but turns aside to a new and very 
different inquiry, viz.: ‘‘ Why Christians venerate the Scrip- 
tures so highly?” The answer plainly is, Because they 
believe that all Scripture is God-inspired.” But our critic 
never seems to have heard of Paul’s famous text. He 
answers very differently, with all the emphasis of italics, 
“* They (the Scriptures) are regarded as authentic documents, 
descending from the apostolic age, and presenting to us the 
substance of the apostolic testimony.” Alford assures us, 
“‘T believe” Christians so regard the Scriptures. But the 
‘ point is not what he believes, or Christians regard, but what 
Christ commands all to believe by his apostles. Why will 
not our author allow Christ and his apostles to be heard 
about their own inspiration? What singular words are 
these! Christians look on the Scriptures with such rever- 
ence because they regard them as “authentic documents, 
descending from the apostolic age, and presenting to us the 
substance of the apostolic testimony.” Christians should speak 
for themselves. We doubt much whether Dean Alford will 
find many intelligent Christians who will follow his lead. 
Is Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians an authentic docu- 
ment? §o it is esteemed in the main by all the learned. 
It comes down from the apostolic age, and, undoubtedly, 
presents the substance of the apostolic testimony. Is it, 
then, inspired? Does Dean Alford believe it inspired ? 
Not he; and yet it has all the marks which he says make 
Christians so reverential in their feelings towards the Scrip- 
tures. Such are the absurdities and unintentional impieties 
into which learned men plunge, when they will be wise 
above, or beside, or below, what is written; and especially 
when they pretend to look down on brethren wiser and, 
probably, as learned as themselves. 

Dr Alford’s objection to verbal inspiration, founded on the 
various readings of manuscripts, will now be considered in 
one or two remarks on Dr Bushnell’s “‘ Nature and Super- 
naturalism.” This popular religious writer tries to settle 
this important matter in about half a page of that volume. 
Dr Bushnel’s first objection is an echo of one of Alford’s. 
If we insist on the inspiration of the words, it is demanded, 
“Which manuscript shall we follow?” We are surprised 
that such a question should come from Dr Alford, a man 
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who has devoted much time to manuscripts. It is perhaps 
not remarkable that Dr Bushnel should think it safe to re- 
echo such respectable authority. Let us, then, calmly con- 
sider this question. It plainly implies that the uncertainty 
of the sacred text increases with the number of manuscripts; 
so that if we had but one, there could be no room for the 
demand, “‘ Which shall we follow?” Whereas the undeniable 
truth is, it is in the very multiplicity of independent ancient 
manuscripts that the comparative perfection of the sacred 
text is to be found. 

If we have but one report of a speech, we cannot have the 
same assurance that all the very words of the speaker are 
before us, as when we have two or three reports equally 
good. It is by comparing the manuscripts together that 
we reach comparative perfection, by making the occasional 
errors of each disappear before the general harmony. It is 
altogether insupposable, that two independent and equal 
reporters should fall into precisely the same mistakes. A 
éaviller who wished to destroy the credit of the corrected 
copy, might ask, Which manuscript will you follow? He 
would be told, It is just because we follow none implicitly 
that we feel such confidence. By critically combining the 
three, we obtain a text surer than each one. If, instead of 
three competent reports, we have ten, it is plain our various 
readings will be largely multiplied, and by exact critical 
collation the text will approach nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion. Should the orator be a Demosthenes, a Cicero, a 
Burke, or a Gladstone, the enthusiastic scholar will not 
grudge his toil in eliminating the very words of his idol, 
and most of all would he smile at the simplicity of any one 
who should object against the reality of the words, on ac- 
count of the number of manuscripts by which the text was 
ascertained, and especially because not one of the manu- 
scripts had been exclusively followed. 

Now we know the Eternal put his words into the mouths 
of Moses and Jesus. These words are recorded in ancient 
manuscripts. As God’s wisdom thought fit, that his words 
should be copied by honest though fallible reporters, it is 
impossible they should all precisely agree. What then? 
Shall we deny that we have Goa’s words at all, because one 
or two have dropped out in the course of over 3000 years ? 
Shall we plunge into absolute infidelity about God’s words, 
because he has not thought proper to work continual miracles, 
by continuing a succession of infalible reporters, to humour 
our proud prejudices about the best mode of communicating 
his will? Ifa few words have fallen out in the course of 
ages, they fell not out by chance. It is divine wisdom that 
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allowed them to drop, though human weakness was the 
means by which God effected his purpose. If a sparrow 
or a hair cannot fall to the ground without our Father, much 
less one of his own words. If God gave one or two words to 
Moses, which he has withheld from us, let us say, ‘‘Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” If one or two are 
gone, tens of thousands have been preserved, more than 
enough to bring us safely through the wilderness, and to 
make our hearts burn within us by the way. Dr Bushnell 
asks, secondly, ‘‘ WHAT INTERPOLATIONS SHALL WE EXTIRPATE?” 
Had it been his intention to destroy all confidence in the 
word of God, he could not have taken a likelier way to ac- 
complish his design, than by startling the plain, unwary 
reader by such questions, without saying a word to clear 
away the doubt he creates. ‘‘ What interpolations extirpate?” 
Is it then indeed true, that the Bible is an interpolated book? 
Unless this is generally the case, why put the question in 
this general form? Dr Bushnell has come out strongly 
against Theodore Parker; but we know nothing in Parket 
so dangerous as this. We are on our guard against the 
outspoken infidel, who tells us plainly, as Parker did, that 
he can make as good a book as the Bible is, or better. But 
when a preacher, supposed to be very pious, comes denounc- 
ing Parker, and holding the Bible, except that, he must 
allow, it is very much interpolated, we are at a loss at first 
what to think or say; especially when our decent doubter 
will not condescend to tell us what he considers interpola- 
tion, and what not. He thus plunges the confiding, credu- 
lous reader into an abyss of doubt, where all faith is lost. 
Dr Bushnell more than insinuates, that it is next to im- 
ossible to determine what is interpolation in the Bible. 
en any one sets about “ extirpating interpolations,” he 
tells us, “he has possibly a large work on hand,” and 
demands, ‘‘ Where is the limit?” The interpolations then 
must be very numerous and very difficult of detection. If 
so, of what use is Dr Bushnell’s Bible, more than Theodore 
Parker’s? If he finds it impossible to fix a limit between 
the pure and the impure, the genuine and spurious, the 
divine and human, of what use can his Bible be to him, or 
his hearers? Why may they not retort on him, should he 
quote any passage to prove any of his favourite opinions, 
How do you know that text has not been interpolated? By 
his own confession he does not know where the limit between 
the divine and human is to be fixed. 
But if he has thus made his Bible useless for proving any- 
thing to any of his hearers, he also has the advantage of 
cutting off any painful texts that might be quoted against 
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his own favourite fancies. He allows God to be all power- 
ful, but denies that he can prevent either man or angel from 
doing wrong. In fact, he teaches that the omnipotent God 
is really the most impotent and baffled of all the beings in 
his universe. Ever since angels and men were made, they 
have been rebelling against him, every one of them, and he 
cannot help it. Should any one quote Eph. i. 11, where 
Paul teaches that God ‘is working all things after the 
counsel of his own will,” he can easily reply: It must be an 
interpolation, for I have proved that sin is a necessity, and 
that neither God, devil, nor man could prevent it. To be 
sure, for the comfort of his disciples, Dr Bushnell assures 
them, evil is only temporary. Good will be eternally trium- 
phant at last, and this by ‘‘some antecedent necessity,” for, 
says he, there is some antecedent necessity that all created 
beings, ‘‘in their training as powers, should be passed 
through the double experience of evil and good, fall and 
redemption.” 

It is certainly not wonderful, that a writer with such 
notions to propagate should find an interpolated Bible very con- 
venient. At all events, we are certain, the Doctor’s opinions 
about the Bible are very different from those of the inspired 
king of Israel. ‘‘ The words of Jehovah,” says David, ‘‘are 
pure words, as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified 
seven times.” They are mixed with dross, says Bushnell, 
and no one can tell how much! “The law of Jehovah 
is perfect,” says the man after God’s own heart; nay, re- 
plies our modern preacher; it is very imperfect. “‘ The 
testimony of Jehovah is sure,” saith David, ‘‘ making wise 
the simple.” No, no, answers our Doctor; it is the most 
uncertain of all things; and how can the simple be made wise 
by it, when the wisest man in the world cannot tell what is 
God’s, and what is man’s, or the Devil’s? 

“Shall we stop short of giving up 1 Johnv.7?” This 
probably is our author’s way of asking whether the famous 
text, ‘there are three that bear witness,” &c., is spurious or 
not. However ill informed Dr Bushnell seems to be on 
sacred criticism, he cannot be ignorant there is almost 
entire unanimity that the verse is spurious. But is he 
not aware that the verse is exceptional in the New Testa- 
ment? By affecting a doubt, which he can hardly feel, 
about the verse, he seems to expect to shake the credit of 
verses in general. In answer to the query, then, “Shall we 
stop short of giving up 1 John v. 7?” we reply, we will not 
stop short of giving up 1 John v. 7, but we will not give up 
one verse besides, unless Dr Bushnell can shew as good 
evidence against it as has been shewn against this. 
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Not content with throwing doubt over verses, he next 
calls in question whole chapters, for he adds, ‘‘ Or shall we 
go a large stride beyond, and give up the first chapters of 
Matthew and Luke?” We answer, rf he or any other can 
give any good reasons for going such a large stride beyond, 
we have no objection. But if his only reason for doubting 
them is that Corinthus, and some old heretics, whose specu- 
lations he is trying to resuscitate, denied them, we demur. 
The truth is, he gives not the shadow of areason. Unless his 
object simply is to excite suspicions in the minds of his 
willing dupes about all Scripture, it seems impossible to 
account for such queries. By classing the first chapters of 
Matthew and Luke with 1 John v. 7, he is doing what 
he can to make the one as little esteemed as the other. 
He is making the bad character of the verse taint the credit 
of the chapters. And if the first chapters are tainted, who 
will assure us that the following, or any of the chapters, are 
beyond suspicion ? 

In this summary way Dr Bushnell is leading his believers 
to hold the entire Gospel with so slack a hand, that they will 
never have confidence to quote a single verse against any 
of the curious fancies with which their favourite theologian 
loves to amuse himself and them. But while we should be 
willing ‘‘to go the large stride” on sufficient reasons, we 
should be fools, indeed, were we to budge one inch, merely 
because this fashionable divine puts the question. Large 
strides are safe only in clear light, or with competent guides. 
In such cavils we are sure there is no light, and the man 
who can thus trifle on the most awful subjects, seems, if we 
mistake not, in some danger of walking into the ditch him- 
self, at the head of all who are following him. 

But Dr Bushnell is not satisfied with bringing words, 
verses, and whole chapters into suspicion; he lastly en- 
deavours to do the same with whole books. ‘‘ We are also 
obliged to admit,” writes he, ‘‘ that the canon was not made 
by men infallibly guided by the Spirit; and then the pos- 
sibility appears to logically follow, that despite of any power 
they had to the contrary, some book may have been let into 
the canon, which, with many good things, has some specks 
of error in it.” It may after all be no better than Dr 
Bushnell’s. 

Thus the wedge is driven home. If one uninspired and 
erroneous book may have been let in by these fallible canon- 
mongers, why not two or three? Where is the limit, Dr Bush- 
nell? Will you deign to leave us one above suspicion? The 
truth is, the whole passage is as redolent of infidelity as it 
is of overweening arrogance. Let us analyse it a little. 
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1. Tae Oty Testament Canon.—Dr Bushnell is obliged to 
admit it was not arranged by men infallibly guided by the 
Spirit! What obliges us to admit this? Does Dr Bushnell 
know who these men were? How then is he obliged to ad- 
mit anything about them? The truth is, the writer knows 
not what he says. The man who has paid proper attention 
to this fundamental subject, knows well we are not sure who 
compiled the Old Testament canon. Ezra has been regarded 
as having had a principal share in it. But whether it was 
he or Nehemiah, matters nothing to our argument. Whe- 
ther the compilers as such were inspired or not, the canon, 
as we have it, was recognised by Christ and his apostles as 
divine. This infallible recognition includes all the books of 
the Old Testament as we have them at this day. Before 
leaving the world, our Lord said to the disciples, ‘“‘ These 
are the words which I spake to you, while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled, which are written in 
the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning me.” Here Christ acknowledges the threefold 
division of his country, which is specified by Josephus, a 
contemporary of the apostles, which is still found in every 
Jewish synagogue, and in our own Hebrew Bibles. By the 
Psalms, he refers not merely to the collections bearing that 
name, but to eight other books, including the Song of Solo- 
mon and the book of Esther. It is a striking proof of the 
influence of low, lax, ill-grounded notions on this subject, 
that these two books are so often doubted or denied by some 
Christians. The point to be determined is simply, What 
were the books included in the volume acknowledged by 
Christ as divine? The true answer to this question settles 
the places of these two books, just as much as those of Gene- 
sis or Isaiah. The Psalms is the designation of the third 
division of the Jewish Scriptures, because they stand first ; 
they are the largest of the books; their contents were most 
celebrated ; and their leading writer the most famous of the 
kings of Israel. The Jewish nation, for over 2000 years, 
have been the faithful witnesses to their canon, thus acknow- 
ledged by our Lord and his apostles. ‘Ye are my witnesses,” 
said God to that nation ; and whatever may have been their 
national delinquencies on other matters, they have always 
been distinguished for their invincible tenacity in cleaving 
to every book and verse and letter of their holy writings. 
They are the only people, we remember, who count the letters 
of their Scriptures to make the interpolation of one letter an 
impossibility. To the Jewish nation have been added the 
Christians, as conservators of the Old Testament during 
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eighteen centuries. The two Israels, the literal and the 
spiritual, two immortal witnesses, have thus been watching 
each other, ever since Christ left the world, with sleepless 
vigilance and ceaseless jealousy, lest either should tamper . 
with the priceless deposit which both equally regarded as a 
divine gift, while they opposed each other bitterly in every- 
thing besides. We are thus justified in maintaining, that 
there is no ancient uninspired volume in the world, that 
comes to us attested by the thousandth part of the evidence 
that sustains the genuineness and authenticity of every 
book, chapter, and verse of the Old Testament writings. 
The mass of evidence in behalf of the New Testament, is 
of the same overwhelming kind with that of the Old. Again 
we demand of Dr Bushnell, Who are the fallible men that 
made the New Testament canon? We suppose he is thinking 
about the Council that voted on the question, Whether the 
Apocalypse should stand in the New Testament? Gibbon 
assuring his confiding readers that the mystic prophecy was 
saved as canonical by a few votes. Bushnell has evidently 
taken Gibbon’s poison. He plainly fancies these episcopal 
voters were the fathers of the canon. Before they set their 
episcopal seals to these old manuscripts, they were absolutely 
without authority. What strange absurdity is this! The 
bishops make the Bible! No. The credit of the apocalypse, 
or of any book in the New Testament, never came from any 
council. It was the councils that came into power when the 
power of the Scriptures was beginning to be neglected or 
perverted. The apostolic church received the New Testa- 
ment from the apostles, breathing and writing the words 
that Christ by his Spirit had spoken, and breathed into 
them. What they received from the apostles, they handed 
to their successors; and for this work of transmission they 
were divinely qualified by the same divine Spirit that 
uttered the books themselves. 1 John ii. 20, “‘ And you, ye 
have an anointing from the Holy One, and know all things,” 
said the beloved disciple to his spiritual children, contrast- 
ing them with the antichrists that had gone out from them, 
because they were not of them. These seceders and seducers 
had no such anointing: ver. 27, ‘“‘ And you, the anointing 
which ye received from him abideth in you, and ye have no 
need that any one teach you: but as the same anointing 
teacheth you concerning all things, and is true, and is no 
lie, and even as it taught you, ye shall abide in him.” 
These apostolic believers, then, needed no council to tell 
them what to receive. If, hundreds of years after, the Apo- 
calypse was voted against by some calling themselves 
bishops, it only proves that then, as in John’s days, and in 
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ours, there were men among bishops who denied or under- 
mined the Word of God. 

Our space being more than filled, we can barely mention 
Taylor Lewis’s volume. The publishers have conferred a 
very great favour on Christian scholars in this country, in 
reprinting a book so full of the best learning, clear logic, 
and profound piety. Dr T. Lewis has for many years stood 
in the front rank of American scholars. Equally dis- 
tinguished for varied erudition, and unflinching devotion to 
the cause of the slave, when such devotion was a long, 
weary martyrdom, he stands at last second to none, and 
equalled by very few, as a wise servant of Jesus Christ, and 
a fearless self-denying advocate of those whom Christ came 
to redeem. 

Dr Lewis’s title, ‘‘ The Divine-Human in the Scriptures,” 
is wisely chosen. It exactly defines the truth, that the 
Bible is at once the word of God and the word of man. 
“Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” The men spake human words, but only as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. Their words, therefore— 
all their words—are at once human and divine. 

In closing these remarks, we would say that this great 
subject appeals more than any other to an enlightened 
patriotism. Let Christians never for a moment forget, 
if our country is to be honoured, happy, immortal, she 
must breathe night and day from this divine volume, the 
very breath of God which is there, for it is only thus that 
man or nation can grow and. live. When the ancient 
world was dying of idolatry, slavery, and crime, God sent 
forth his Son to breathe once more into men the breath of 
holiness and freedom; and all the men in whom this breath 
moved, began to live to God. As the apostle foretold, the 
apostasy came; the man of sin wae revealed. How? By 
laying aside the Bible, and turning to fables. A thousand 
years of darkness and soul-slavery avenged God’s despised 
word. It lived still, however, for as Peter saith, “it abideth 
for ever.” In the appointed hour it came into the hands of 
Luther and Calvin, Tyndale and Knox, and proved itself 
again, as in the days of the apostles, the “fire and the 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.” Nations began 
to shine, and strongholds of delusion to blaze. Our fathers 
saw the light, and felt the force, and whether at home or on 
the western continent, it was always to this little book they 
owed whatever made life hopeful and blessed. The puritan 
took it to New England, the Reformed Dutchman to New 
York; but wherever it came, virtue and freedom were in it, 
and all the virtue and freedom now prevalent in the world 
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sprung from that divine fountain. Spain and Portugal sent 
their children also to the western hemisphere. They took 
their priests, their crosses, their altars, their cathedrals, 
their robes, their wafer-god, but the Bible they did not take, 
and where are they now? In the chains of Rome, or in the 
agonies of national dissolution. The bane is here too, and 
is working before our eyes; and it is only as we know and 
value the antidote that we need not fear it. ‘‘ For, as the 
rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bri 

forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and weal 
to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth : it shall not return unto me void; but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” J. L. 





Art. VIL—A Mahomedan Commentary on the Bible. 


The Mahomedan Commentary on the Holy Bible. By Sayap Anmar. Part 
First. Ghazipore: Printed and published by the author at his private 
Press. 1862. ; 

The Mahomedan Commentary on the Holy Bible. By Sayap Aumap. Part 
— ‘ i dame : Printed and published by the author at his private 

ress, ‘ 


wrt is to be the future of Christianity in India? We 

believe that it is in the end to triumph and become the 
universal religion of that vast land, as it is now of Europe. 
But by what means is this triumph to be achieved? Is it to 
be by the direct efforts of mission and other agencies at present 
employed in propagating it, or is it to be by some inner move- 
ment of the Hindu mind, studying the Christian authorities 
independently, and reproducing the same truths which we 
believe, though in forms somewhat modified by place and cir- 
cumstances? There is no reason why both causes may not 
work to the same end, and if this should be the case the latter 
must in some measure be the result of the former. For more 
than half a century missions have been at work in India, and 
to many, who despise the day of small things, the results appear 
scarcely commensurate with the means employed in securing 
them. Yet, on the one hand, we have the fact that the Chris- 
tian community in India is doubling itself in twenty-five years ; 
a rate which, if continued, would make India Christian within 
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three centuries.* And, on the other hand, we have, in Brah- 
moism, and other such societies, the appearance of a spirit of 
earnest inquiry which must in the end lead to the attainment 
of the truth. 

This movement has hitherto been confined chiefly to the 
Hindus, who have shewn both more readiness to accept the 
truths of Christianity, and more anxiety to investigate them 
from their own gw of view, than the disciples of the other 
great religion of India, the Mahomedans, have done. These 
are generally looked upon by missionaries as the most deter- 
mined and bigoted opponents of Christianity, and the most 
self-righteous and unreasoning accepters of their own dog- 
mas, that they have to meet with. It may seem strange, then, 
that we should point to them as likely to be great instruments 
in carrying out the triumphs of Christianity. Yet there are 
some things in their faith which give Christianity a greater 
hold on them than on the Hindus, and tend to make their con- 
version the more hopeful. They believe in the Christian 
Scriptures, and, though they have accepted also the Koran, yet 
the fact that they do acknowledge the primary and true Revela- 
tion may lead to their rejecting that which is posterior and 
false. Their present position is an entirely untenable one, and 
they have been able to hold it hitherto only by practically 
ignoring the Bible, in which they profess to believe. 

The Mahomedan movement may, in some respects, be looked 
upon as the counterpart of the Romanist movement in the Chris- 
tian Church. In the latter, a supplement to the Bible, in the 
shape of the infallible decrees of popes and councils, imposed the 
worship of saints and images, and other antichristian doctrines 
and practices. In the former, a supplement to the Bible in 
the shape of the Koran and Hadis, denied the divinity of 
Christ, and pointed, as a substitute for his mediatorial work, to 
the acceptance of Mahomed’s mission, to the repetition of 
prayers, the observance of fasts, and other such practices and 
ceremonies. But the simple study of the Word of God in the 
West overthrew the authority of the popes, and the train of 
falsehoods which it had superinduced; and so we have no 
doubt that a fair dispassionate study of the Word of God in the 
East will overthrow the authority of the Koran, and the train 
of falsehoods which it has superinduced. The first commen- 
taries heralding the Reformation were in many points favour- 





* According to Dr Mullens’s statistics, the number of native Christians in 
India and Ceylon in 1852, was 112,491 and in 1862, was 158,816. This 
would give rather more than the double in twenty-five years. If the latter 
number be doubled eleven times, it would give 815,000,000, which would be 
the number of Christians in India in 2137 A.D., if the present rate of increase 
continued proportionally. 
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able to the Romish doctrine, and it is but natural to expect 
that the first commentaries on the Bible written by Mahome- 
dans should favour the Mahomedan doctrine. But the pro- 
gress of Biblical study among the Christians led them to reject 
the additions of the Papacy; and the progress of Biblical study 
among the Mahomedans will lead them to reject the negations 
of Islam. 

It is therefore with pleasure that we hail the first appearance 
of a systematic study of the Bible among the followers of the 
Prophet, in the commentary with which this article is headed. 
Sayad Ahmad, its author, is a man well known in India for 
his talent and liberality. He is a Mahomedan of the highest 
social standing. He has gained a foremost position as a native 
judge, by his knowledge of law, and his firmness and impar- 
tiality in administrating it,—and as a member of society, by his 
exertions in the cause of education and progress, which led to 
the title of Bahadar, or Honourable, being conferred on him at 
the vice-regal durbar at Agra, in November last. He is the 
mainspring of the Scientific Society at Allyghur, which has 
rallied round it most of the intelligence, native and European, 
of the north-western provinces of India, and which is seeking 
to diffuse among the natives of that country the results of 
European science and research. He has established, at his 
own expense, a press, which has been uniformly employed in 
the printing of works of a progressive character, and as one of 
the chief fruits of this, as well as of the author’s diligence 
and study, we have the first two volumes of a Mahomedan 
commentary on the Holy Bible. The first of these volumes 
contains a general introduction to the Bible; the second, an 
introduction to the Old Testament, a special introduction to 
Genesis, and a commentary on the first eleven chapters of that 
book. It is written in Urdu, with a parallel translation in 
English. The Hebrew text is printed with an interlineal trans- 
lation in Urdu, while the English authorised version is a 
below, and parallel passages from the Koran are written in the 
opposite column. It is thus evident that Sayad Ahmad has 
spared no pains in recommending the study of the Bible to 
his co-religionists, or in making known his views to his 
English fellow-subjects. 

In estimating the value of this work, we must look at what 
the position of the Mahomedan controversy has hitherto 
been, and the new position to which our author has brought it, 
and in which he seeks to maintain it. The Law, the Prophets, 
the Psalms, and the Gospel are acknowledged by Mahomedans 
to be inspired, as well as the Koran, though in a less perfect 
manner; but whenever they are quoted by Christian — 
gists, two arguments are brought against them: that they have 
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been so changed and corrupted as to be of no value in their 

t form; and that they have been abrogated by the 
ei It is plain that the former of these two charges, as 
relating to a matter of fact, is the capital one, while the latter 
can only be maintained by establishing some of the corruptions; 
and it is in refuting the former that the strength of Christian 
apology has been chiefly spent. This has been done, especially by 
the late Dr Pfander, in a manner that could leave little doubt 
in the minds of intelligent opponents. But unfortunately the 
Mahomedan apologists are seldom, on this point, either intel- 
ligent or informed. Well read in the Koran, and some com- 
mentary on it, and accepting it blindly, when confronted with 
texts from the Scriptures, which are wholly destructive of its 
claims, they solve the difficulty by denying the authenticity 
of these passages, and the truthfulness of the arguments by 
which it is established. They are opposed to the - there- 
fore they must be false,—such is, in fact, the burden of their 
argument. They are thus like soldiers in an army that has been 
thoroughly beaten, who yet hold tenaciously to their posts. 
Sayad Ahmad has come in, like a general who has surveyed the 
whole field, and, seeing the disasters that have befallen his 
troops, seeks to lead them back to another position in which to 
renew the fight. His extensive acquaintance with European 
works has shewn him how absurd all the accusations of his 
countrymen, regarding the corruptions of the Bible, are. He 
therefore abandons them, allows that we have the Christian 
Scriptures substantially as they were written, and seeks to 
shew that these Scriptures and the Koran, their doctrines and 
Mahomedanism, are in perfect harmony,—a position which 
will, we suspect, prove as disastrous for his religion as that which 
he has left. 

There are thus in this work two very different points to con- 
sider; the manner in which he has conducted the retreat, and 
the way in which he seeks to renew the battle. The former 
task, we think, he has performed with great tact and honour, 
but in the latter he has most signally failed. The explanation 
of this may be found very much in the author's character and 
acquirements, which fit him well for being the herald of such 
& movement as we have above indicated. He is a man of great 
eloquence, of thorough candour, of unflinching courage. He 
has a sufficient amount of logic to see the propriety of persons 
who hold the Mahomedan belief in the Enristian Scriptures 
becoming well acquainted with them, and a sufficient appre- 
ciation of the position of Mahomedanism in India, to see the 
necessity of their becoming thus acquainted. But he has a 
roind that is subtle, rather than broad. He can examine one 
point thoroughly, but without considering its bearing‘on other 
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ints. Hence he cannot see whither the course on which he 
is entering must lead : hence, too, especially in the second part 
_ of the work, he lands himself in constant contradictions, and 
while maintaining one point of his position, does not see that 
he has himself turned another point of it. He seems to come 
out triumphant on each particular subject which he discusses, 
and yet the result of the whole is complete discomfiture. It 
is the same with the scholarship of the volumes now before us. 
He is thoroughly well versed in Mahomedan literature and 
theology, and this enables him to establish very satisfactorily 
the true Mahomedan doctrine with regard to the holy Scrip- 
tures. But Hebrew exegesis and Biblical criticism seem to 
things which he has taken up late in life, and of which he has 
never become thoroughly master. He has evidently been im- 
_ to the study of the Hebrew language and of the Old 
estament books, in the sincere belief that they are the word 
of God, and that they maintain the Mahomedan doctrine of 
the absolute unity of God, and of the mission of Mahomed. Had 
these views not been entertained, the commehtary would not 
have been written; and it would be well to satisfy ourselves that 
eng tendencies have never tainted Christian exegesis, 
before we attribute them as a fault to that of a Mahomedan. 
But in supporting these views, we find more scholasticism 
than scholarship,—more of the canons of Aristotle (even where 
they are disclaimed) than of Gesenius or Ewald. There is a 
perpetual want of consequence in the argument, and trans- 
gression of the first rudiments of grammar in the inter- 
pretation. The most trustworthy critical parts are simple 
compilations from Christian authors. All this prevents the 
volumes being of much value as a contribution to Biblical 
science among European scholars, though it will be of great 
service to Eastern ones, as communicating many of the results 
to which the former have attained. But it may be interesting 
to our readers to have a few specimens of an Eastern commen- 
tary, and to learn something from it of the position of the reli- 
gion of the Prophet in presence of that of Christ. 
We have aid that this commentary is written in Urdu, with 
a parallel translation in English. Unfortunately, however, the 
translation is so bad, that we cannot in justice to Sayad Ahmad 
make use of it. Wedo not know whether he himself is the 
author of it; but we should think not, as the translator seems 
sometimes to be as ignorant of Urdu as of English. Thus, on 
e 157 of the first volume, we find the sentence, “ In the 
im of Isaiah, chap. vii. ver. 14, the Hebrew word ‘alma,’ 
meaning virgin, was translated by them (Aquila, Theodotian, 
and others), into the word maid.” The Urdu words “jawan 
‘aurat,” here translated maid, mean “ young woman,” which 
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would make sense of the above quotation. Everywhere the 
Urdu is clear and definite, the English incorrect and confused. 


Asa 


imen of this we give the opening page, putting on 


one side the English as it is given in the commentary, and on 
the other an exact translation of the Urdu. 


ENGLISH. 


‘¢ What is Revelation and the 
Word of God ? 

**Tt is a secret disclosure to 
man of the will or purposes of 
God, and there are various forms 
in which this has been done : 

*‘ First, The revelation must 
come from God. 

“Secondly, It has been de- 
livered on earth by an angel. 


‘“‘ Thirdly, That angel has been 
clothed in human shape. 


‘* Fourthly, There may be only 
& supernatural voice, without any 
visible appearance of the speaker. 


‘ Fifthly, It may be conveyed 
by direct inspiration to the heart 
of man. 

‘ Sixthly, It may be announced 
in a dream or opening.” 


Urpv. ; 


‘¢ What is Revelation and 
Word of God ? 

** Revelation is that by which 
the will of God in things unknown 
to us is disclosed, and this is done 
in various ways : 

“ First, God’s message may be 
heard from Him himself. 

‘“* Secondly, God’s angel may 
come in his own form and deliver 
God’s message. 

‘** Thirdly, God’s angel, cloth- 
ing himself in human form, may 
come and deliver God’s message. 

‘* Fourthly, The divine message 
may come by means only of a 
voice, without any visible appear- 
ance. 

“‘ Fifthly, God’s message may 
be conveyed by God to the heart. 


** Sixthly, The divine message 
may be made known by means of 
a vision in sleep or at some other 
time.” © 


It is inexcusable that Sayad Ahmad should have been so 


careless in the English version of his commentary. By pub- 
lishing it, he no doubt wished to challenge the consideration 
of English Christians, and he should have been careful that 
he was rightly interpreted to them. 

The above extract illustrates sufficiently the scholastic style 
in which the commentary is written, the continual classifi- 
cations and distinctions which are found throughout it, and 
also the Mahomedan idea of the Word of God. The fifth 
distinction is the only one approaching to what we call inspir- 
ation, and it is the only one so called by the Mahomedans, 
the first four being called Tahdis or holy sayings, and the last 
visions or disclosures. Sayad Ahmad has nowhere pointed 
out what parts of the Bible have been received in each of 
these ways, or whether he considers narrens proper to have 
pervaded the whole, so as to preserve the revelations received 
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in other methods from error. The Mussulmans take the 
human element in inspiration into much more account than 
we do, or rather into a quite different kind of account. An 
important point with them is the person by whom the message 
has been received, those received by private individuals being 
of much less pe 9 than those received by persons enjoying 
the position of — In illustration of this we quote the 
following passage from Sayad Ahmad, containing a curiously 
adduced argument from Martin Luther :— 


‘* We Mussulmans hold the opinion, that in revelations made to 
the prophets there is never any mistake, either as to the fact of a 
revelation, or as to its exact interpretation ; but in those revelations 
made to holy men who are not prophets, there is room for error of 
judgment, as to whether there is a revelation at all, as to how it 
is to be interpreted, and as to what it teaches. Again, a revelation, 
containing a new ordinance of the law, is not made to any but prophets. 
This too is the doctrine of many eminent men of the Christian church. 
Martin Luther, the leader of the Protestant sect, in the second volume 
of his works, in speaking of the anointing of the sick by the church, 
says, ‘ This epistle may have been written by James, but an apostle 
had nof the power to institute a sacrament himself. This authority 
belonged only to Christ.’”-—(Pp. 11, 12.) 


The writer gives us no indication as to who are to be con- 
sidered prophets, and who are not, so that we are left in very 
great doubt as to what parts of the Bible are to be considered 
the Word of God, and what parts are not. From the above 
passage we learn that the Mahomedans look on Jesus as 
endowed with prophetic authority, but not on the apostles as 
so endowed. In the succeeding chapter of his commentary, on 
the question as to what books ‘those are which are alluded to 
in the Koran under the name of the Law, the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and the Gospel, he is more definite. From it we 
gather that all of the first three, comprising the whole of the 
Old Testament, may be held to have prophetic authority ; but 
in the New Testament this is to be ascri only to the direct 
sayings of Christ. In page 21, Sayad Ahmad quotes the 
first nine verses of the nineteenth chapter of Matthew, on which 
he makes the following commentary :— 


*¢ We look on the first, second, third, and seventh verses as narra- 
tive, and the rest as text, that is to say, the real revelation which 
came from God to Christ.” —(P. 22.) 


At a subsequent stage he puts the distinction between the 
Mahomedan and Christian views_more decidedly :— 


‘¢ Christian scholars have brought into the New Testament those 
books and epistles which the apostles themselves wrote. We Mussul- 
mans, however, do not include them in the Gospel, but reckon only 
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those in which the divine message revealed to Christ is contained.” — 
(P. 89.) 


The following passage explains still more fully this view, 
and shews also the position in which the apostles are regarded 
as holding :— 

‘“* Therefore, although we Mussulmans consider the apostles of 
Christ to have been holy, righteous, and inspired men, and believe 
their writings to be true, and worthy of all respect, yet we do not 
include them in the Gospel, for, according to our religion, the Gospel 
is that revelation which was given by God to Christ himself for the 
guidance of the people. The apdstles themselves, and all the people 
of that age, were subject to it, and bound to obey it. No one had 
power, from his own inspiration or revelation, to add any new com- 
mand to the word which had come to Christ. The apostles had to 
spread the word and the commands of Jesus, not those of any other. 
This then is our belief, that the Acts and Epistles and Revelation of 
the apostles, though true and holy, are yet not included in the Gospel. 
Still in our faith they are entitled to the same reverence and respect 
as are the writings of the friends and companions of our own prophet.” 


—(Pp. 80, 81.) 


These passages bring before us with sufficient clearness 
the view which intelligent Mahomedans take of the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament. The sayings of Christ they con- 
sider to be inspired with full prophetic authority, but the nar- 
rative of the Gospels and the other books they consider to be 
of inferior authority, though entitled to respect. We would in- 
fer from all that Sayad Ahmad says in the first volume, that 
he attributes full prophetic authority to the whole of the Old 
Testament, but from passages in the second, we learn that he 
limits this to the sayings of the prophets, the narrative parts 
being of inferior authority. With this he contrasts the inspi- 
ration of the Koran, which “being intended not only to give 
commands, but to be a miracle of eloquence, has no narrative 
inserted in it.” “The very words of the Koran were revealed, 
and these very words were repeated by the Prophet to the 
people.” Again, “The revelation which our oo et received 
was intended to furnish a miracle of eloquence. It was, there- 
fore, necessary that the revelation should be sent down in its 
very words, so that no such eloquence might possibly come 
from man” (p. 14). As Sayad Ahmad gives no argument to 
maintain his position in regard to the different kinds of inspi- 
ration in the Bible, or the superior inspiration of the Koran, 
but merely states these opinions as Mahomedan d we 
do not feel called on to e the point, but merely record 
them for the information of our readers, and proceed to the 
more important question as to the author's views of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Scriptures. If the Bible now re- 
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ceived be admitted to be the true original Bible, it is quite able. 
to hold its own against the Koran. Even those parts of the 
New Testament to which the apostolic authority is accorded 
—the sayings of Christ—are sufficient to overthrow all the 
pretensions of Mahomed. So strongly has this been felt, that 
modern Mussulman apologists generally deny the reg Yo 
the Gospel as at present received and the original Gospel. But 
Sayad Ahmad, as we have intimated, takes up an entirely dif- 
ferent position, and maintains the genuineness of the received 
text. In doing so he has to deal first with a dogmatic question 
and then with a critical one. ‘Phe dogmatic question is with 
regard to the charge of corrupting the Scriptures brought by 
Mahomedans against the Christians, and the critical question 
is the usual one as to the value and testimony of manuscripts. 

It may seem strange at first sight to treat this question as a 
dogma at all; but we must recollect that the Tahrif or corruption 
of the Scriptures is a charge brought against the Christians and 
Jews in the Koran, and constantly repeated by the Mahomedans. 
Christian apologists meet it by a critical proof of the incorrupt 
state of the text; but this would be of little weight with followers 
of the Prophet solongas the first argument remained unanswered. 
Sayad Ahmad has therefore set himself to shew that the charges 
in the Koran do not refer to corrupting the text as we under- 
stand it, and we think he makes it clear that this is the opinion 
of Mussulman doctors of most weight, as well as the view which 
is borne out by common sense and by the state of the case. 
The seventh discourse is the one which treats more especially 
this question, and we will give an analysis of it. He begins 
by stating that three conditions are necessary to constitute the 
Tahrif or corruption spoken of in the Koran. First, know- 
ledge ; second, purpose ; and third, an obvious perversion of 
the true meaning of the text. It is obvious that the concession 
of these three points is of little advantage to us. We main- 
tain the freedom of the present text from alterations produced 
by accident as well as from those produced by design. If the 
latter be established, the authority of Scripture is at an end ; 
but, if it be withdrawn, the most difficult part of the question 
remains to be proved. After shewing that these three condi- 
tions are necessary in the corruptions spoken of in the Koran, 
he proceeds to shew the various ways in which corruptions 
may be effected. Of these he enumerates eight :— 

«1st. Transcribers may add to the Holy Scriptures words or phrases 
of their own. 

‘* 2d. They may strike out existing words or phrases. 

“8d. They may change the words, that is to say, they may take 
out the original words and insert other words in their place. 

‘* 4th. Persons, without corrupting or changing the Holy Bible 
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itself, yet at the time of reading the Scriptures, may change the words 
and so read them to the people. 

** 5th. They may read only some verses and omit others. 

“6th. They may declare to the people other commands than those 
which are in the Bible, and say that such is the command of God. 

“7th. When words have a double meaning, they may adopt that 
which is not intended. 

‘* 8th. They may misinterpret those passages which are mysterious 
and allegorical.” —(P. 66.) 


It is clear that the first three methods of corrupting the 
Scriptures, as referring to the text itself, are the only ones of 
any importance, and on them Sayad Ahmad is very explicit,— 


‘** My object in mentioning these eight kinds of corruption, is to 
shew that in any one of them corruption might have taken place, not 
that these eight kinds of corruption have actually taken place in the 
Holy Scriptures ; for according to our religion, it is clear that corrup- 
tion of the first three kinds did not take place.” —(P. 67.) 


In maintaining this position, he is opposed to some Maho- 
medan doctors, who have affirmed that the text has been cor- 
rupted, and have cited such instances as the substitution of 
Gozra for Ebal, in Deut. xxvii. 4, by the Samaritans,—the 
omission of the phrase “ neither the Son,” Mark xiii. 32, in some 
MSS., because it was thought to favour the Arians,—and others 
similar. To this Sayad Ahmad replies :— 


‘‘If any one individual has made a verbal alteration in some one 
copy of the Scriptures, our holy Koran has no controversy with such 
a fact, but with that corruption of the Scriptures which had become 
the usage among Jews and Christians.* Kven if some pious Christian 
doctors should have made verbal omissions or alterations, that cannot 
possibly be the corruption spoken of in the holy Koran, for these 
people assuredly believed that the clear, original, and true meaning was 
that according to which they had changed the words, while the cor- 
ruptions spoken of in the Holy Koran are those in which the people 
know that the clear, true, and original meaning was not that which 
they were giving.” —(P. 69.) 

We see in this the disadvan of the limitation which our 
author has imposed on the meaning of the word tahrif, or cor- 
ruption. The principle of the answer embodied in the first 
sentence—namely, that alterations of individual copies, cannot 





* We have here translated from the Urdu. The English runs as follows: 
“ Again, if any person has made interpolations in his private copy of Scripture, 
it is a mere isolated fact quite unconnected with the general question under 
discussion ; for what we have to consider is, whether all the copies of the Scrip- 
tures scattered throughout Christendom and Judaism did really go forth with 
corruptions of the three kinds above indicated.” This looks very much as if 
Sayad Ahmad had one version of his commentary for the Mahomedans and 
another for the Christians. 
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be made an argument against all—is quite legitimate. But 
the principle of the second sentence—that alterations made 
with a sincere belief that they gave the true meaning of the 

, are not blameable—would never be admitted in a 
raed court of criticism. The subsequent arguments by 
which he enforces his position, however, are mostly free from 
this defect, and apply to all alterations whatever, whether 
made in the belief that they were true or not. They are con- 
veyed in the form of quotations from the more learned doctors 
of the Mahomedan faith, by whose authority he maintains 
his position against those less learned apologists, who have im- 
pugned the integrity of the Christian Scriptures. This is with- 
out doubt the best course he could have taken. Had he sought 
to make good his point merely by criticism or by arguments 
of his own, nothing would have shielded him from the imputa- 
tion of being obliged to withdraw charges that had been made 
untenable by the amount of evidence brought forward in re- 
futation of them. But when he quotes commentators who 
were writing only for Mahomedans, and. who expressly deny 
the corruption of the text of the Bible, we are forced to allow 
that this is indeed the true Mahomedan view, and that those 
who have taught otherwise are as ignorant of the tenets of 
their own faith as of the writings on which they presumed to 
give judgment. The arguments maintained in some of these 
commentaries are rather too much @ priori to be very convinc- 
ing, thus :— 

‘‘TImam Mahammad Ismael Bukhari has, in his book, explained the 
meaning of tahrif to be to corrupt}; and he adds that there is no man 
who can corrupt a single word of any one of the books of God 
Almighty ; but the Jews and Christians corrupt it by misrepresenting 
its true and original meaning.” —(P. 80.) 


Other commentators, however, give arguments more to the 
point. 

‘‘Imam Fakhr-ud-din Razi writes in his commentary, on the 
authority of Ibn Abbas, ‘It is suspected that the people of the book 
(Jews and Christians) used to alter the text of the Law and the Gospel, 
but, in the opinion of eminent doctors and theologians, this is im- 
possible, for both of these books were very widely known, and had 
been handed down from generation to generation, so that it was im- 
practicable to alter their text; but these people concealed the true 
meaning.’ 

‘*In the same commentary, Imam Fakhr-ud-din Razi puts the ques- 
tion, ‘ How is it possible to corrupt the Pentateuch, notwithstanding 
its being so well known among the people? Answer. Perhaps a 
few people may have combined for the purpose. In this way such a 
corruption may have taken place; but, in my opinion, the proper ex- 
planation of the ayat (or, verse the 174th of the Surat ul Bakr) is this, 
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that in the case of those verses of the Pentateuch which shewed the 
coming of Mahomed, thought and careful consideration were neces- 


sary, but these people made absurd and inapplicable objections to 
them.’”—(P. 72.) 


After quoting’a number of such passages, Sayad Ahmad con- 
cludes :-— 


‘“‘ From all these authorities it is clear that the learned doctors of 
our religion do not consider that corruption of any of the first three 
kinds has taken place in the holy Scriptures.”—(P. 75.) 


There remain the other five kinds of corruption to be treated 
of, and Sayad Ahmad quotes numerous Mahomedan authori- 
ties to prove that these have been practised among Jews and 
Christians. He cites also several Christian authors to the 
same effect ; but as the point in question is not one which any 
Christian apologist would likely dispute, we pass these over, 
and give merely the conclusion arrived at :— 


**To conclude, we and Christians are both agreed that a custom 
prevailed among Jews and Christians of writing books and passages of 
their own, and publishing them under the name of some of the elders 
or prophets ; and it is to this practice that our ‘holy Koran refers.” — 
(P. 95.) 


The negative difficulty is thus disposed of. Our author 
shews that it is not inconsistent with Mahomedan doctrine 
to suppose that we have the Christian Scriptures in their inte- 
grity. There remains the positive proof to be given that we 
really have them as they were written. Sayad Ahmad, in the 
sixth chapter of his book—that preceding the one containing 
the discussion of the charges of corruption brought against the 
Scriptures,—gives a statement of the method to be employed 
in discovering whether books are genuine or not. He considers 
the traditional proof the strongest. “We call this the most 
convincing proof, that some trustworthy contemporary should 
have received it from the writer himself, a second from him, a 
third again from the second, and so on, till the evidence be con- 
veyed down to our own time” (p. 58). As a specimen of such 
evidence, he gives a list of the chain of doctors through whom 
he received the Koran from Mahomed down to himself. 
Regarding the value of such evidence as this, there may be 
difference of opinion, but at all events it certainly does not 
exist in reference to the Bible. He accordingly gives a very 
fair statement of the method by which the genuineness and 
authenticity of its text is usually ascertained, viz., the study of 
manuscripts and versions. He devotes two chapters to these ; 
but as they contain nothing that would be new to our readers, 
and seem, in fact, to be little better than an epitome of Horne’s 
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Introduction, we pass them over, giving merely the conclusion 
at which he arrives with regard to the text of the various 
manuscripts :— 

‘‘From all these reasons we Mussulmans infer that it is possible 
that the Scriptures even yet contain some passages which differ from 
the original manuscripts written by the inspired writers. It must not, 
however, be supposed from what we have said that we doubt the gene- 
ral conformity of the whole Bible with the original manuscripts of the 
inspired writers. On the contrary, we believe that these books have 
been corrected as far as possible with the utmost loyalty, so as to cor- 
respond with the original manuscripts; but, notwithstanding, there are 
yet some passages which certainly do not agree with the original 
manuscripts, others about which there is still a doubt, and possibl 
others which have not even come down tous. I do not think that on 
this point there is any material difference between us Mussulmans and 
the Christians.” —(P. 150.) 

He then proceeds to give the rules by which commentators 
are to be guided in deciding on the true reading :— 

‘* First, collate these books as far as possible with various good 
MSS., as the Christian divines have done ;” ‘‘ second, Jet us study 
the Bible as a whole, and discover its general doctrine and teaching.” 
—-(P. 151.) 


It is evident from this, that on the capital question of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Bible, Sayad Ahmad is 
quite at one with the majority of Christian writers on the sub- 
ject, and the ground is so far cleared for subsequent discussion. 
But one important point yet remains, and that is, whether these 
books have been abrogated or not by the Koran. This is one 
of great importance in the Mahomedan controversy, though, 
as being more inferential, we attach less value to the author's 
views on it than to those on the previous question. If it be 
once granted that it is the true Bible which we have in our 

ssession, each man is capable of judging for himself whether 
it can be abrogated by the Koran or not. Pfander, in his able 
work, “ Mizan ul haqgq,” argues elaborately that none of God’s 
commands, and no part of his dispensation, can ever be abro- 
gated—that the new covenant is no more an abrogation of the 
old covenant, than the tree is an abrogation of the seed from 
which it sprung. In this, however, the difference is reduced, 
as in many other cases, to a mere difference as to the meaning 
of words. It is vain to try to deny altogether the doctrine of 
abrogation in the face of such passages as “This word, Yet 
once more, signifieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain,” Heb. xii. 27. We quote Sayad 
Ahmad’s own words at considerable length :-— 


‘* An able physician, in whose diagnosis, and skill, and treatment, 
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there can be no mistake, prescribes a certain medicine for a patient, 
without telling him how long he is to continue taking it. But the 
doctor knows perfectly, that after the patient has continued taking the 
medicine for some time, his health will become such as to require another 
course of treatment. When that time has passed, and his health has 
so changed as to need other medicine, then the doctor prescribes it to 
him, and forbids the use of the other. Apparently the use of the 
former medicine has been abrogated, but it is not so in fact, for the 
doctor has simply indicated the limitation of its use. Thus no com- 
mands of God can ever be abrogated in fact. To call them abrogated 
is merely a figure of speech. For if we suppose that the condition 
and wants of the people of that age in which any commands have 
been abrogated should again become the same as those of the people 
to whom they were originally given, then they would again be made 
binding on them also; just as if we were to suppose the sick man to 
be attacked again by the original symptoms, when he would again 
have to resort to the first medicine. 

- - “The Mussulman belief is that, in all that the prophets have 
revealed to us about the attributes of God, in all that they have told 
us about the resurrection, in the news they have given us about events 
that are past, in the prophecies they have given us about events to come, 
there can be no abrogation. So, too, with the prayers which the 
prophets have offered up or taught others to offer up, in the blessings 
which they have implored or taught others to implore, there can be 
no abrogation. So, too, in the prime object of the mission of the 
prophets on which the eternal salvation of man is dependent—to believe in 
the unity of God and to worship him, to keep the soul free from sin and 
to imitate with all our strength the attributes of God—in this there can 
be no abrogation. This only remains, how can we worship God, and 
how can we best imitate his attributes. In this there may be room for 
abrogation.” —(Pp. 266-268.) 


Without expressing an opinion on other points, we would con- 
fine attention meanwhile to the words that we have italicised, 
and bring the issue between Mahomedanism and Christianity to 
the principle contained in them—that there can be no abrogation 
in the prime object of the mission of the prophets on which the 
salvation of man is dependent. In the version of the Bible 
which we now have, and which, according to Sayad Ahmad, we 
have in its integrity, is it or is it not a prime object of the 
mission of the prophets (including in them our Lord himself) to 
set forth the divinity and propitiatory sacrifice of Christ? Is 
it not taught that this, and faith in this, are the only way of 
salvation, a way sufficient for all people and for all time. If 
so, then this is a point in which, according to Sayad Ahmad’s 
own shewing, there can be no abrogation, and the doctrine of 
Mahomedanism which sets it aside is a rebellion against the 


purposes of God. Such is the issue to which we are brought 
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in the conclusion of the first volume of this commentary. The 
second will shew us how Sayad Abmad tries to maintain the 
Mahomedan doctrines from the Bible,—but our remarks on it 
we reserve for a future article. 





Art. VIl.—Milman’s Historical Works. 


The History of the Jews. By H. H. Muay, D.D., Dean of St Paul’s. 

The History of Christianity to the Abolition of Paganism, 

The History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Ponti- 
Jicate of Nicholas V. 


HE Dean of St Paul’s is one of the oldest literary veterans 
we possess. ‘ The a priest Milman” is mentioned in 
a poetical jew d’esprit of Byron’s, as one of the possible authors 
of the Quarterly article that was alleged to be the death-blow 
to John Keats. His dramas obtained Thereny celebrity for him 
as long ago as the later years of the regency. He was the 
intimate friend of Bishop Heber, and the confidante of his 
schemes of authorship. His Bampton Lectures for 1827, a 
work too little known, is a valuable contribution to the evi- 
dences of Christianity, from the standpoint of the character 
and conduct of the apostles. His contributions to the Quar- 
terly have ranged over a large field of subjects, literary and histo- 
rical; and one of the most memorable of them has been expanded 
into his Treatise on the Life and Works of Horace. Of late 
ears, translations from Greek tragedy and from Sanscrit poetry 
ave attested his wide range of learning and catholic temper 
of literary enjoyment. Two of his sacred lyrics, “ Bound upon 
the accursed tree,” and “Brother, thou art gone before us,” 
have found their way into many of our general or denomina- 
tional hymn-books : the former, from its grandeur of senti- 
ment ; the latter, from its tenderness of pathos. The ranks of 
the clergy of the Church of England contain no more gene- 
rally accomplished man; and his varied scholarship constituted 
an undisputed title to his appointment to the deanery of St 
Paul’s, when that preferment, previously generally held as an 
appendage to one of the poorer sees, was, on the equalizing of 
the bishoprics out of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
made, when a vacancy occurred by the death of Bishop Cople- 
stone, what the Scotch call “self-contained.” British and 
continental scholars will join in the wish, that the dignity he 
obtained late in life may long be retained by him. 
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- It is upon the series of historical works named at the head 
of this article that the reputation of Dean Milman must chiefly 
depend. They form a connected course of historical inquiries, 
not indeed complete, either in regard of subject or of time, for 
the second work is wider in theme than the third, and the 
third stops at what, after all, is but an arbitrary period ; but 
sufficiently large for any one’s reasonable ambition. They who 
have attempted more have failed to effect their desires, Baro- 
nius, Natalis, Alexander, Fleury, Orsi, Schréckh, Neander, all 
aimed at an entire History of the Church, and life was spared 
to none to finish the work. 

The History of the Jews was originally written in three slim 
volumes, for one of the earliest of the cheap periodical series, 
Murray’s Family Library. The popular form of the work did not 
admit of full treatment of various important themes involved 
in the subject, and the author has, in the two last editions, 
very properly considerably enlarged the scale on which the 
work is composed. The new preface, of date 1863, takes up, 
we regret to say, what we must consider untenable ground, in 
throwing doubt upon various matters involved in the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures. He founds upon what 
he considers to be the meaning of 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” What contains moral and 
religious truth is alone to be considered inspired. But this 
is surely taking a wrong view of the passage in question. Do 
not several of the phrases used plainly point to the historical 
and biographical portions of the word, as what reprove, cor- 
rect, or instruct? Are not good works promoted by the shewing 
how these were performed by saints of old, and also indirectly 
by shewing how evil works were accomplished by sinners of 
old? Again, is Isaiah an inspired prophet up to the end of 
the 35th chapter of his prophesy, and in the ‘next four chap- 
ters only a non-inspired historian ? 

Akin to this defect is the under statement of what truths 
were committed to the Old Testament Church. We are told 
(I. 42), that the patriarchs and their descendants were “the 
depositaries of certain great religious truths, the unity, omnipo- 
tence, and providence of God,” and are “not to be regarded as 

remature Christians.” Here the moral attributes of God— 
is holiness and righteousness—are left out of view; and all 
reference to a remedial dispensation is ignored. But if the 
religious knowledge of Abraham, and his descendants, was so 
imperfect, what was the meaning of our Lord’s constant appeals 
in the Gospels ; his apostles’ constant appeals in the Acts to 
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the Old Testament in its entireness, as the foundation of their 
claims? And what but illusive rhetoric becomes the catalogue 
of worthies in the 11th of the Hebrews? What force remains 
to the central use made of “the father of the faithful,” in e. g., 
the 4th of Romans, and the 3d of Galatians? Does not faith 
necessarily presuppose grace? Is not a sufficient knowledge 
of a Saviour implied in the more acceptable sacrifice of Abel ? 
Does not our Lord’s discourse to Nicodemus imply that the 
Old Testament was one whole, which Jesus interpreted right, 
and the rabbi interpreted wrong? 

In developing his lax views of Bible inspiration, the Dean 
is inconsistent with Scripture and with himself. He repeats 
(I. 92), of the overwhelming of the king, as well as of his army, 
in the Red Sea; while in the Preface (I. xvii), he asserts that 
the Psalm (136th) destroys the monarch, while Exodus says 
nothing about his destruction. Now, in Exodus xiv. 4, we 
find the Lord saying to Moses, “I will be honoured upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his host ;” which surely implies a com- 
mon destruction for leader and for followers. Again, the allu- 
sion to “the dukes of Edom,” and to “the house of Pharaoh,” 
in the 15th and 19th verses of the 15th chapter, are most 
naturally understood of the death of the king himself. Various 
other passages, objectionable in the same way, must be passed 
over for want of room. 

We gladly turn from the censurable in Dean Milman’s work 
to the more pleasing task of commendation. His narrative is 
always vigorous, his style always graphic, his reflections gene- 
rally suitable, frequently profound and original. Though not 
himself a profound Semitic scholar, he has made himself 
acquainted with the lucubrations of the chief modern oriental 
students, British and continental. The ingenious and fascinat- 
ing work of Ewald is subjected by him to a patient and candid, 
often opposing, criticism. In the following passage he has 
‘described the state of Palestine at the time of Joshua’s inva- 
sion :— 


‘‘ Palestine was at this time governed by a multitude of petty inde- 
pendent kings. Since the time when the nomad patriarchs wandered 
over the land, and found wide pastures for their flocks and herds, a 
great revolution had taken place in the state of the country. The 
agricultural had encroached on the pastoral life, the vine and olive had 
been extensively cultivated ; strong walled cities had arisen on the 
heights and in the plains ; the Canaanites, manifestly a warlike peo- 
ple, had encountered, defended themselves against, or been compelled 
to subjection by, the Egyptian conquerors. The kings with whom 
Jacob meets are heads of tribes ; in the days of Joshua they are local 
sovereigns, These kings, it should seem, were of different races. 
Canaanites, Hivites, Jebusites, and many others, were appalled by 
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this sudden invasion, not of a hostile tribe in quest of plunder, or of a 
neighbouring monarch with the design of reducing the country to a 
tributary province ; but of a whole people, advancing with the obvious 
and avowed intention of obtaining a permanent settlement. The 
extraordinary circumstances which attended the march of the Israelites 
did not abate the fears of these nations. But their fears taught them 
neither prudence nor unanimity. At first they entered into no league 
to resist the common enemy, each kingdom or city was left to make 
the best defence in its power. The storm first broke upon Jericho, a 
city standing at the extremity of a plain, which slopes to the Jordan, 
encircled on every side by an amphitheatre of hills, which almost over- 
hang it with their precipitous cliffs.” 


We pass over the history of the conquest, the time of the 
Judges, the period of the monarchies of Israel and Judah, 
merely expressing our regret that so accomplished a critic as 
the Dean should say so little and so vaguely about the psalmic, 
a and prophetic literature of this lengthened era. 

he outward in his history casts the intellectual into the shade. 
The thrilling self-portraiture of Solomon in Ecclesiastes, first in 
time and in excellence of all autobiographies, might have 
warrantably called forth a paragraph or two. Here also we 
remark one regrettable consequence of altering the extent 
of his work in its later form. e have not a few notes, which 
greater pains would have interwoven with the text. Some of 
these notes are trivial, some unsettling, some self-contradictory. 
As an example of the last (I. 355), he mentions the total silence 
of Chronicles about Elijah, and then states his letter sent to 
Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi.). The supplemental character of the 
later history is surely enough to account for this. Are there 
not also various parallel cases in the Gospels ? 

We extract the description of the scene of the Jewish 
captivity :— 


‘* Nothing could present a more striking contrast to their native 
country than the region into which the Hebrews were transplanted. 
Instead of their irregular and picturesque mountain capital, crowning 
its unequal heights, and looking down into its deep and precipitous 
ravines, through one of which a scanty stream wound along, they 
entered the most square and level city of Babylon, occupying both 
sides of the broad Euphrates, while all around spread immense plains, 
which were intersected by long straight canals, bordered by rows of 
willows. How unlike their national temple, a small but highly 
finished and richly adorned fabric, standing in the midst of its courts on 
the brow of a lofty precipice, the colossal temple of the Chaldean Bel, 
rising from the plain, with its eight stupendous stones or towers, one 
above the other, to the perpendicular height ofafurlong! The palace 
of the Babylonian kings was more than twice the size of their whole city ; 
it covered eight miles, with its hanging gardens built on arched ter- 
races, each rising above the other, and rich in all the luxuriance of 
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artificial cultivation. How different from the sunny cliffs of their own 
land, where the olive and the vine grew spontaneously, and the cool, 
shady, and secluded valleys, where they could always find shelter from 
the heat of the burning noon.” —(I. 407-8.) 


We regret such opinions on the part of the Dean, or the 
doubt of the authenticity of the book of Daniel, and the dispo- 
sition to identify Esther, in a presumed corruption of her 
character, by the sharing of the Persian throne, with the cruel 
Amestris of Herodotus. We turn with satisfaction to his 
powerful delineation of the Maccabee revolt against Syrian 
oppression and intolerance. That insurrection is as glorious an 
uprising for freedom as the Scottish war of independence 
against the Edwards, the rising of the Forest Cantons against 
Austria, or the assertion of independence by the United Pro- 
vinces against Spain. There are no miserable divisions, no 
bloody fanaticism, no envy or jealousy of the best men, as 
in the final struggle against Vespasian and Titus. There is 
no weak monarch, vicious court, corrupted priesthood, falsely 
prophesying seers, infatuated commonalty, to make us side 
with the victor, or in the conquests of either the Samaritan or 
the Judean kingdom of a previous age. But the Maccabee 
family, which began so nobly, was corrupted by prosperity ; their 
family jealousies, and ultimately their domestic treacheries, lost 
all hold upon the people, and paved the way for the raising to 
regal authority, under Roman protection, the alien house of 
Herod. The vigour and prudence of that tyrant were not 
inherited by his descendants; the Herodian dynasty had a 
shorter and far less glorious duration than the Asmonean. 

While Dr Milner is very successful in tracing the external 
events between the conclusion of the Old Testament canon 
and the commencement of the New, he has exhibited less care 
in depicting the intellectual history of the time. The most 
remarkable, in many respects, of the apocryphal books is Eccle- 
siasticus. It is discussed in a note (II. 32), and from one point 
of view, not in our opinion a correct one. Its author is called 
a Sadducee, and it is alleged to make no reference to a future 
life. Now in chap. xliv. 16, Enoch is spoken of. The writer 
says, werertén. The same expression is used in the Septuagint, 
Gen. v., and in Heb. xi.: he was “translated”’ Again, in 
chap. xlviii. 9. we are told of the “ taking up” (araAngéeis) of 
Elijah. What was he taken up to? Did the chariot and 
horses of fire bear him away to annihilation ? 

By abridging his account of the last struggle against Rome, 
which occupies not far from one-half of the second volume of 
his history, the Dean would have found room for a historical 
and critical account of a subject little known to the general 
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reader, the Jewish Deutero-canonical books, The abridgment 
was also the more called for,as no work is more generally read 
than Josephus, the chief authority for the incidents of that 
struggle. Of the theological and literary position occupied by 
Philo, a more thoroughly representative man than Josephus, 
we gain no full view.* The Dean has gone into the very 
opposite error to that which Scott accused Sir J. Mackintosh 
of, so sacrificing incident to speculation, that he put Cressy into 
a parenthesis, he has sacrificed speculation to incident. 

We extract, as less known than many other subjects in the 
second volume, the account of the Jews of Babylonia :— 


‘* There is something very remarkable in the history of this race, 
for the most part descendants of those families which had refused to 
listen to the summons of Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and to 
return to the possession of their native country. It was perhaps 
natural that men born in a foreign region, and knowing the lovely land 
of their ancestors only by tradition, or by the half-forgotten descrip- 
tions of their departed poverty, should hesitate to abandon their 
houses, their fields, and their possessions, in the hospitable country 
to which their fathers had been transported by force, but where 
themselves had become naturalised. But the singular part of their 
history is this, that though willing aliens from their native Palestine, 
they remained Jews in character and religion, they continued to be a 
separate people, and refused to mingle themselves with the population 
of the country in which they were domiciliated. While those who 
returned to the Holy Land were in danger of forming a mixed race, 
by intermarriage with the neighbouring tribes, which it required all 
the sternest exercise of authority in their rulers to prevent ; the Baby- 
lonian Jews are still as distinct a people as the whole race of Israel 
has been since the final dispersion. They adhered together, though 
wanting as well the bond of persecution, as the deep religious hope 
of restoration to the promised land in more than their ancient glory ; 
for this hope was obviously not strong enough to induce them to avail 
themselves of the present opportunity of return, at the price of their 
possessions in Median dominion. Nor did they, or the Jews of Alex- 
andria, become in any degree independent of the great place of national 
worship ; they were as rigid Jews as if they had grown up in sight of 
the temple. They still looked to the holy of holies at Jerusalem, as 
the centre of their faith ; they regularly sent their contributions to its 
support. The passionate attachment to their native country gave 
place to a more remote, though still profound, attachment to the reli- 
gious capital of their people. The temple became what the Caaba of 
Mecea is to the Mahomedans, the object of the profoundest reverence, 
and sometimes of a pious pilgrimage; but the land of their fathers 
had lost its hold on their affections.”"—(II. 150-1). 





* Philo receives full justice in the 6th vol. of Ewald.—Gesch. d. Volk's 
Terael, pp. 281-286. 
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Before passing to the post-biblical period of Jewish history, 
we regret that so able a writer as the Dean can only be with 
caution recommended to the reader. He has never had re- 
course to the numerous articles on biblical subjects to be found 
in either Herzog’s Real Enyclopedia or the Kirchen-Lexicon. 
The well-condensed, learned, and evangelically devout article 
in the former by Oehler, on the People of God, contains, in the 
compass of its sixty pages, a more thoroughly reliable sketch ; 
it is an excellent companion to the study of the sacred volume. 
An acquaintance with the volumes of Herzog would have 
altered the Dean’s inaccurate and unfair view of contemporary 
orthodox German theology, to which he seems to have devoted 
only a hasty consideration. 

In referring to the settlement of the Jews in different coun- 
tries after their dispersion, the Dean has drawn attention to the 
discoveries of Jewish catacombs in Rome and elsewhere. The 
only illustrations in his book are those of five Jewish catacomb 
inscriptions, in Greek and Latin, in four of which the seven 
tnunehed candlesticks occur at side or bottom. Not a single 
Hebrew or Aramaic epitaph has yet been discovered. “The 
catacombs, whatever their origin, would bear a strong likeness 
to the caves in the rocks, in which, from Abraham to the 
burying place of Nicodemus (Joseph?) they had been wont to 
inter their ancestors.” 

The most distinctive and influential product of uninspired 
Judaism is the Talmud. Ewald has devoted special attention 
to it in his seventh volume. With thoroughly evangelical views 
and vast research, Pressel, in his articles in Herzog on “ Rabin- 
ism” and “'Talmud,” has shewn the relation of the book and 
the teacher to one another, and the bearing of that book on 
the subsequent stages of Jewish theological speculation. The 
Dean has scattered up and down in different parts of his second 
and third volumes, a number of detached remarks upon the 
Talmud ; but they fail to give us at all a satisfactory view of 
either its antagonism to Christianity, or its direction of Juda- 
ism since the destruction of the temple, and left the way clear 
for Rabbinism unchecked by priesthood. Pressel has well said 
(Herzog, xii. 472-3), “The essence of Rabbinism was first 
satbient veel then generally moral and religious; the essence 
of Christianity was first salvation from the misery of sin, and 
only from the change of individual souls did it expect a trans- 
formation of national circumstances. The means to effect these 
ends were also different; Christianity required conversion, 
Rabbinism contented itself with instruction ; Christianity ex- 
pected from the outpouring of the Holy Ghost the necessary 
enlightenment to know in all things the will of God; Rabbin- 
ism designed to prescribe in the minutest particular what was 
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agreeable to the law ; Christianity expected from the outpour- 
— the Holy Ghost the needful power to fulfil the divine 
will ; Rabbinism pu to compel this fulfilling by the 
exercise of discipline.” After adverting to the slight reading 
of the prophets in the synagogues, compared with that of the 
law, Pressel continues, “The Rabbins have wrought out a 
tradition, such as the Romish Church cannot point to; they 
- have given to the multiplication, the translation, the criticism 
of the text, the commenting on the word, a pains and acuteness 
that demand full recognition even from the evangelical church ; 
they have, after all temporal power was withdrawn from their 
spiritual hierarchy, exercised a control over their co-religionists 
in all countries of their dispersion, such as no pope need have 
been ashamed of ; they have a comprehensiveness to conceive 
and to decide cases of judicial oamitillies to forward consistency 
both of public and domestic life, which only Jesuitism can 
rival; they have along with their dry scholasticism developed 
a mysticism, which, along with various tricks of oriental fancy, 
contains a speculation, which coincides with the profoundest 
ideas of our Christian mystics ; they have manifested a martyr 
zeal for their creed, which, though defective in the enlighten- 
ing and awakening power of Christian faith, yet equals it in 
devotion even to death, and perhaps s s it in number of 
victims.” The Dean is rather fond of adverting to the inaccu- 
racies of Basnage, but from his pages we learn much more about 
the Talmud than from Dr Milman. The consequence of this 
is, that in their subsequent history we learn comparatively 
little of the influence of the Rabbins and the people in the 
different places of their dispersion. We fail also to find in Dr 
Milman’s pages any account of the controversy as maintained 
between Jews and Christians. The arguments of such fathers 
as Tertullian and Augustine against Judaism make us 

uainted with the form of controversial opinion, as then pre- 
vailing among the race of Abraham. 

The Dean informs us that “our work has no space for the 
history of Jewish literature.” This is to be regretted, for the 
narrative presents them to our notice as traders, as physicians, 
and as sufferers, but not as thinkers. Of Aben Ezra and the 
Kimchi, we learn nothing; Abarbanel] is very vaguely de- 
scribed as a man of the greatest learning, the boast of the present 
race of Jews, and of unblemished reputation; and the book 
slightly Kosri, which the Dean does not seem to have seen, is too 
dealt with in being styled “a religious romance” (III. 130). 
It is the most distinctive and able presentation of the Jewish 
poorest theology of the middle ages, in a dialogue conducted 

y a philosopher, a Christian, an Israelite, a Karaite,and a Rabbi- 
nical Jew, in whch, of course, the victory is adjudged to the last 
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by the king Kosar, who is seeking the true religion. Its author 
was R. Jehuda Hallevi, distinguished at once by his theological 
and philosophical studies, and by his great poetical gifts. We 
miss in the concluding chapter, where the Dean sums up the in- 
tellectual characteristics of Judaism, all reference to the value of 
Jewish writers, of former or of later times, as contributors to the 
interpretation and criticism of the Old Testament. Yet none 
have ever affected anything memorable in these departments 
without being considerably indebted to Hebrew authorship. 
The want of this appreciation of Jewish literature must of 
itself place Dr Milman’s first history on a much lower level 
than the two succeeding ones. 

We have in the fourth volume of Neander a very interesting 
account of the conversion of Hermann, a German Jew of the 
twelfth century. The study of the Old Testament and at- 
tendance on the preaching, to which he had access, are described 
by himself as the chief means of his change. He informs us 
of the way in which his objection to the medieval church as 
practising image worship was removed. Rupert of Deutz 
assured him that images were only intended to occupy the place 
of Scripture for the unlettered people. The relation of Juda- 
ism to the contemporary Christianity of the middle age, is seen 
in such a change of belief otherwise than.in the mere record of 
the persecutions which they endured. That dreary period has 


been travelled over with great diligence by the Dean. Scotland 
seems to have been free from the vice of medizval persecution, 
but the poverty of the country was probably the reason, giving 
no inducement to Jews to settle there. Of the Bohemian Jews, 
the Dean thus writes :— 


‘On the history of the Jews in Prague I would willingly have 
dwelt ; that community, which boasts itself the oldest, has at times 
been the most prosperous, but which has suffered the most frightfal 
disasters—that community, with all its hoary traditions, and its wild, 
crowded, weed-and-hemlock-overgrown cemetery, the graves and the 
epitaphs of which might serve to reach up to the remotest antiquity, 
and in which a Jewish ‘ Old Mortality’ might spell out words of times 
when Bohemia was still heathen. R. Joseph boldly declares that the 
Jews ‘ had dwelled in Prague from the day that they were led captive.’ 
Strange traditions tell of their removal, prophesied by the heathen 
ae: Libussa, of their solemn reception a century after by Duke 

ostiwit. Jewish learning has lately illustrated their history, and 
turned passages into romance out of a history more wonderful and 
romantic thanromance. The Sippurim of Dr Wolff Paschelas has well 
been called the Acts of the Jewish Martyrs. In the Hussite wars, 
and later, in the days of Luther, the Jews of Prague were suspected 
by the Reformers of fidelity to the Catholic Emperors; they were 
strongly accused of aiding the Turks, the common enemies of the 
Emperor and the Reformers. But the tradition of their sympathy 
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wth the Imperialists is preserved by R. Joseph. Thus Bohemia re- 
belled against her king and her God, because of the wrath of the 
Lutherans ;‘ and in those days they drove out the Jews from the pro- 
vinces of Bohemia and of Prague the capital; and they removed from 
thence in waggons, and went into Poland, and abode there. Many 
died on the road, and many were slain by the edge uf the sword. They 
returned, at least, some of them, under the Emperor Ferdinand, ‘ who 
spoke kindly to them,’ and invited them back. It is believed that 
they shewed their gratitude by their fidelity, and by useful service 
during the thirty years’ war.”"—(III. 350-1.) 


A distinguished Jewish German author, Leopold Kompert, 
has a wide continental reputation by his works of prose fiction, 
founded upon the traditions and the sufferings of his co-reli- 
gionists in the Austrian empire. His “ Scenes of the Ghetto” 
and his “ Jews of Bohemia,” are well known on both sides of 
the Rhine, and are not unknown in this country. 

The student of Jewish history will find in Pressel’s article 
on “The People of God in post-Scriptural times,” in Herzog, _ 
a more full description of the varying fortunes of the Jews in 
_ Germany and the eastern parte dl Sawa , than he will obtain 

in Milman. The Dean has very sati rily treated their 

story in England and the western states of Europe. 

Some of the most distinguished writers of mone ol Germany 
have been of Jewish extraction. Saint Rene Taillandier has 
remarked: “However diverse their influence, there always 
exists a bond of union; they all follow in the wake of Mendel- 
sohn ; they raise themselves above the strict observance of 
Judaism ; and, while preserving a character apart, they pass 
from the narrow circuit of the temple to that assembly of the 
human races to which philosophy introduces them,—a philo- 
sophy sometimes pious and severe, as in the author of the 
Phaedon ; sometimes fantastic and audacious, as in Rahel 
sometimes sceptical and poetically sarcastic, as in Louis Boeine 
and Henry Heine” (Ecrivains et Poetes Modernes, p. 870). 

The establishment of the United States gave the first 
example of Jews admitted to all the rights of citizenship, 
though it was not till 1822 that Maryland followed the ex- 
ample of her more liberal sister States. In 1791, every French 
Jew taking the oath of citizenship was recognised as entitled 
to all civic privileges. Since then the tide of European opinion 
has flowed more or less manifestly in favour of admitting them 
to the rights of citizenship. The Dean has not very fully 
traced the course of European legislation of late years in their 
favour. Pressel here is much more complete in recent infor- 
mation, though he is not aware of the admission of Jews to 
our House of Commons. 

Dr Milman estimates the number of Jews throughout the 
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world as between four and five millions. Pressel quotes Kolb’s 
estimate of them in 1860 as seven millions, but expresses his 
opinion that this is much too low an estimate. The detailed 
estimates which, partly from government and partly from 
missionary statistics, he also gives, amount to 5,600,000, but 
are incomplete, and not all drawn from accounts of the same 
time. 

It is a serious omission in the Dean’s work, that we have 
no account of the different religious movements which, ially 
in the present century, and in the nations of western Europe, 
have tended to break up the uniformity of rabbinical Judaism. 
Thus in Germany there are five theological divisions: the 
Talmudically Orthodox, the New Orthodox, the Biblical Jews, 
the Older Reform, the New Reform Jews. Even the first 
division, however, has, in the permitted education of women, 
and in the larger circle of instruction for men, felt the influence 
of Christian civilisation. The last party have abandoned the 
Mosaic ceremonial, and no longer, as a body, practise even 
circumcision. The best known writer among the contemporary 
continental Jews is M. Salvador, whose works in French have 
excited much attention, and develop thoroughly rationalistic 
views. Hethoroughly disbelieves Old Testament miracles, con- 
siders Christianity as a compromise between Mosaism and 
heathenism, and looks pls 4 to a religion of the future little 
better than Deism. 

Very slight reference is made by the Dean throughout his 
work to efforts for the conversion of the Jews; and those of 
the nineteenth century, the most continuous, catholic, and 
successful of all, are entirely omitted. Various circumstances 
have contributed to excite interest in the conversion of Israel. 
The spiritual change of men so remarkable as Da Costa, 
Cappadose, and Neander ; the — interest felt in Israel by 
so uniquely influential a Church of England evangelical as 
Charles Simeon ; the appointment of a converted Jew to the 
Jerusalem bishopric; the publication of the intensely inter- 
esting narrative of the Scottish deputation of 1839; the pulpit 
gifts, and general or specially Hebrew acquirements of Israelite 
ministers in different British or Continental churches; the 
very difficulties, governmental or others, in the establishment 
or continuance of missions ; have all hel to fan the flame 
of interest in the race of Abraham. Israel’s conversion has 
been one of the few points on which the students of prophecy 
have been able to The extent of conversions and 
general influence on Pebalone, effected by the divine blessing 
on British and Continental efforts for Israel’s salvation, has 
been, on the whole, remarkably encouraging. 

In parting with the Dean’s History of the Jews, we recom- 
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mend Da Costa's “ Israel and the Gentiles” as a useful supple- 
ment, especially in regard to Jewish thought and literature. 
When, ten years after the work above criticised, Dr Milman 
published his History of Christianity, there was ample room 
for such a work. Dr Newman has accused English protestants 
of taking their knowledge of church history from Gibbon, as 
the only available source. There was some truth in the 
sneer. Jortin is learned but desultory. Campbell is limited 
in subject, and cold in tone. Milner has been characterised 
by Hase as “merely popular Methodism, without recourse to 
the original sources.” This is exaggerated censure. The master 
of the Hull Grammar School was an excellent scholar, and he 
ve prolonged study to the works of fathers and schoolmen. 
Fie was deficient as, ¢.g. any one who compares his books with 
the nearly contemporaneous work of Schréckh will see, in 
knowledge of modern works upon church history in general, or 
monographs on particular subjects. Of German, indeed, even 
then rich in both respects, he was utterly ignorant. But what 
painstaking, earnestness, and thorough attachment to evan- 
gelical views could effect, he accomplished. His history is 
most valuable in its special walk. The translation of Mosheim 
was valuable to students, but not attractive to the cultivated 
eneral reader. There was no history of Christianity in our 
anguage that could take rank with the great works on secular 
history, of either the last century or the present. Scholarship, 
whether connected with the original sources, or the modern nar- 
ratives, or dissertations relating to them, was amply possessed 
by the Dean; of Latin and Greek he was a thorough master; 
in the three great modern literatures, English, French, German, 
he was equally at home. He had rare powers of reproducing 
and representing the facts, of a py sympathy with the 
distant, the occasional, the buried, as well as with the great 
living forms of thought, emotion, and conduct. 


‘¢ Tt is the author’s object,” he says, ‘‘ the difficulty of which he 
fally appreciates, to pourtray the genius of the Christianity of each 
successive age, in connection with that of the age itself; entirely to 
discard all polemic views ; to mark the origin and progress of all the 
subordinate diversities of belief; their origin in the circumstances of 
the place or time at which they appeared ; their progress from their 
adaptation to the prevailing state of opinion or sentiment, rather 
than directly to confute error or establish truth ; in short, to exhibit 
the reciprocal influence of civilisation on Christianity, of Christianity 
on civilisation. Throughout his work the author will equally, or, as 
his disposition inclines, even more diligently, labour to shew the 
good as well as the evil of each phasis of Christianity; since it is hig 
opinion that, at every period much more is to be attributed to the 
circumstances of the age, to the collective operation of certain princi- 
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ples, which grew out of the events of the time, than to the intentional 
or accidental influence of any individual or class of men. Christianity 
will darken with the darkness and brighten with the light of each 
succeeding century ; in an ungenial time, it will recede so far from its 
genuine and essential nature, as scarcely to retain any sign of its 
divine original; it will advance with the advancement of human 
nature, and keep up the moral to the utmost height of the intellectual 
culture of man.” —(History of Christianity, I. 49-50.) 


We grant the truth of these views, so far as refers to much 
of the mere form and colouring of Christianity; but does not 
the Dean here overlook the fact that, in the same age and 
country, and among the same classes of the population, effects 
are produced under some agencies that are not under others. 
Take Augustine, Bernard, Baxter, Spener, Wesley, Chalmers. 
Were there not contemporaries of theirs, in connection with 
whom none of the spiritual results that have made their names 
memorable ever occurred? We cannot take in the full teachin 
of history, unless we specially recognise the Spirit and the 
Word. 

The appendix to the second chapter of the first book con- 
tains an able and successful, though brief, refutation of the 
theory of Strauss. The Dean is as successful here as he had 
shewed himself previously in refuting annotations in his edi- 
tion of Gibbon. Almost the whole of this book is taken up 
with the Life of Christ, which is, we consider, an excessive 
disproportion to the scale on which the rest of the history is 
recorded. The life is vividly and pleasantly related, but with 
a tinge of laxity, as in his denying the reality of demoniac 

ession. 

The first three chapters of the second book tell the story of 
Christianity, so far as we have inspired sources of information. 
In the fourth chapter, he views the church government of the 
primitive age as uniformly episcopal, with the exception of 
Corinth, where party spirit prevented for a time the submission 
toa bishop. From the fifth, which is devoted to Gnosticism, 
and is remarkably well executed, we extract the following 
summing up :— 


‘‘ Gnosticism, in its lofty pretensions, claimed superiority over the 
humble Christianity of the vulgar. But, for this very reason, it was 
diametrically opposite to the true Christian spirit ; instead of being 
popular and universal, it was select and exclusive. It was the esta- 
blishment of the Christians as a kind of religious privileged order, or 
the philosophic aristocracy, whose exotic doctrines soared far above 
the grasp and comprehension of the vulgar. It was a philosophy 
rather than a religion ; at least the philosophic or speculative part 
would soon have predominated over the spiritual. They effected a 
profound and awful mystery ; they admitted their disciples, in general, 
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by slow and regular gradations. Gnostic Christianity, therefore, might 
have been a formidable antagonist to the prevailing philosophy of the 
times, but it would never have extirpated an ancient and deeply-rooted 
religion ; it might have drained the schools of their hearers, but it 
would never have changed the temples into solitudes, It would have 
affected only the surface of society ; it did not begin to work upward 
from its depths, nor penetrated to that strong under-current of popular 
feeling, which alone operated a profound and lasting change in- the 
moral sentiments of mankind.” —(II. 182-8). 


Four chapters more bring us down to the reign of Con- 
stantine. The following pa ph will sum up the period 
between Marcus Aurelius and Dioclesian :— 


‘‘ In the weakness and insecurity of the throne lay the strength and 
safety of Christianity. During such a period no systematic policy 
was pursued in any of the leading interests of the empire. It was a 
government of temporary expedient, of individual passions. The first 
and commanding object of each succeeding head of a dynasty was to 
secure his contested throne, and to centre upon himself the wavering 
or divided allegiance of the provinces. Many of the emperors were 
deeply and irretrievably involved in foreign wars, and had no time 
to devote himself to the social changes within the pale of the empire. 
The tumults or the terrors of German; or Gothic (Thracian ?), or Per- 
sian inroad, affected a perpetual diversion from the slow and silent 
internal aggressions of Christianity. The frontiers constantly and 
imperiously demanded the presence of the emperor, and left him no 
leisure to attend to the feeble remonstrances of the neglected priest- 
hood: the dangers of the civil absorbed those of the religious con- 
stitution. Thus Christianity had another century of regular and 
progressive advancement to arm itself for the inevitable collision with 
the temporal authority, till, in the reign of Dioclesian, it had grown 
far beyond the power of the most unlimited and arbitrary despotism 
to arrest its invincible progress; and Constantine, whatever the motives 
of his conversion, no doubt, in securing the alliance, rather than con- 
tinuing the strife with an adversary, which divided the wealth, the 
intellect, if not the (landed ?) property and the population of the 
empire.” —(II. 209). 


As an example, how well the Dean can detect incidents, we 
would point to the way in which he has described the martyr- 
dom of Perpetua and Felicitas ; as instances, how well he can 
summarise a state of opinion or a phase of theology, we draw 
attention to his portraiture of the new Platonism and the 
Christianity of Africa. That greatest of all the patristic 
stylists, Tertullian, is most vigorously delineated. 


The corruption of Christianity through prosperity is fully 
chronicled, when the author proceeds to flaw at a length, 
which its importance demands, the last of the persecutions, that 
under Dioclesian and his contemporaries, or immediate suc- 
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cessors in power. Dr Milman has well seized upon the chief 
features in the character of the imperial persecutors. The 
stages of the persecution itself are discriminately presented to 
the modern reader. Its inefficacy to destroy Christianity any- 
where is fully held up to view. All had been tried and in vain. 
It was no small and unsympathised with minority, as in the case 
of the Spanish and Italian Protestants that was sought to be ex- 
tirpated ; it was over no mere nation or kingdom that violence 
was used. The very extent of the empire, the very division of 
the supreme power, were elements of essential weakness in the 
attempt to destroy the religion of the gospel. Each age had 
been strengthening Christianity and weakening paganism. 
- Force came ere long to be distrusted by the very authors of the 
tyranny. And, throughout, the very use of force proved the 
absence or the weakness of more enduring ways of influencing 
men. 

In the first chapter of his third book, the Dean records the 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine, which he traces to 
blended political and religious considerations. In contrast to 
this placing of Christianity on the throne of the Cesars, he 
traces with careful and discriminating research, the re-esta- 
blishment of Zoroastianism in Persia, and the formidable barmier 
which there its intolerance presented to the progress of the 
gospel. He passes to the consideration of Manicheism in its 
origin, history, and characteristics, so far as the documents, 
chiefly hostile, allow us to ascertain its nature. “The causes 
of its success are difficult to conjecture. Manicheism would 
rally round its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic 
sects ; but Gnosticism was never, it should seem, popular ; while 
Manicheism seems to have had the power of exciting a fanatic 
attachment to its tenets in the lower orders. The severe 
asceticism of their manners may have produced some effect ; 
but in this respect they would not greatly have outdone 
monastic Christianity.” It may be questioned how far the 
account which Augustine, the chief source of our knowledge of 
Manicheism, gives, represents the eastern form of the system. 
There were wide variations in many points of discipline and 
worship among the contemporary Catholics ; why not among 
the Manichees also? Historians too generally consider heresies 
or sects as if they did not vary with time or place. The legis- 
lation of the emperor in favour of Christianity, and the influ- 
ence of Christianity in modifying the general current of 
legislation, is presented by Dr Milman at considerable length. 
The reader who may wish, however, for a full exhibition of 
this subject, in all its lights and shades, should consult Albert 
de Broglie’s six volumes on the Church and the Empire. 

The Dean had forgotten the two centuries’ existence of 
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Novatianism, when he speaks of Donatism as “ the first civil 
war which decided Christianity.” He shews, with some Epis- 
copalian, and some German historians, the desire to see in the 
Donatists a sect of “ Puritans.” We cannot admit this. The 
Donatists do not seem to have risen above the contemporary 
level of discipline and practice. There was not in their case 
any greater reverence to pure scriptural views than in the case 
of the Catholics. They anticipated a section of the Puritans, in 
taking such names as Deo Gratias, and Quod vult Deus, but 
so did the Catholics. That seems to have been a characteristic 
of African Christianity. Where did the Puritans ever say 
they were the sole subjects of the kingdom of heaven (II. 379) ? 
We challenge the Dean to give one instance, from Henry 
Smith to John Howe, of intolerance like this. We suspect, 
though his works do not (except indirectly) give evidence on 
the subject, that with Puritan theology he has but little, and 
that secondhand, acquaintance. 

From the history of Donatism, after an interesting chapter 
on the building of Constantinople, the Dean passes to the Tri- 
nitarian controversy. Here we have to regret that he enters 
on the subject with a prejudice against definite creeds, “ which 
raised the slightest heresy of opinion into a more fatal offence 
against God, and a more odious crime in the estimation of man, 
than the worst moral delinquency, or the most flagrant devia- 
tion from the spirit of Christianity.” This is to confound in 
one all the defenders of strict orthodoxy, and to take the 
estimate of them practically from the most unscrupulous. It 
is to see no difference between Hosius and Athanasius, on the 
one hand, and such men as Cyril or Theophilus of Alexandria, 
on the other. 

Dr Milman makes no reference to the opinion now pre- 
valent in Germany, that Lucian of Antioch was the teacher 
of Arius, and had much to do with the origin of his heretical 
views. And generally his treatment of the Arian controversy 
contrasts unfavourably with the far more painstaking account 
by Canon Robertson in bis Church History. We find no 
reference to Newman or Kaye among English ; to Dorner, 
Mohler, Klose, Baur, or Storch, among German authorities, on 
the subject. The account of the Council of Nice, in Dean 
Stanley's Eastern Church, is much more vivid and graphic. In 
his History of Christianity, generally, the Dean has paid little 
attention to the many monographs, which German ingenuity 
and learning have devoted to the eras and personages that 
form the subject of his narrative. 

Dean Milman thus sums up his character of Julian :— 

** In his internal conflict, Julian could have obtained no victory, 

VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. Pp 
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even at the price of rivers of blood shed in persecution, and perhaps 
civil wars, throughout the empire. He might have arrested the fall 
of the empire, but that of Paganism was beyond the power of man. 
The invasion of arms may be resisted or repelled, the silent and pro- 
found encroachment of opinion and religious sentiment will not retro- 
grade. Already there had been ominous indications that the temper 
of Julian would hardly maintain its more moderate policy ; nor would 
Christianity in that age have been content with opposing him with 
passive courage ; the insulting fanaticism of the violent, no less than 
the stubborn contumacy of the disobedient, would have goaded him by 
degrees to severer measures. The whole empire would have been rent 
by civil dissensions ; the bold adventurer would scarcely have been 
working, who, either from ambition or enthusiasm, would have em- 
braced the Christian cause; and the pacific spirit of genuine Chris- 
tianity, its high notions of submission to civil authority, would scarcely, 
generally, or constantly, have resisted the temptation of resuming its 
seat upon the throne. Julian could not have subdued Christianity, 
without depopulating the empire ; nor contested with it the sovereignty 
of the world, without danger to himself and to the civil authority, nor 
yielded without the disgrace and bitterness of failure. He who stands 
across the peaceful stream of progressive opinion, by his resistance 
maddens it to an irresistible torrent, and is either swept away by it at 
once, or diverts it over the whole region in one desolating deluge.” — 
(III. 107, 108). 


While recording the edict of Theodosius, in 380, enjoining 


the Catholic faith on his subjects, the Dean gives no account 
of the Canonical Council of Constantinople, held the following 
year. A one-sided appearance is thus given to the triumph 
of Trinitarianism. “The religion of the whole world was 
enacted by a rude Spanish soldier.” It is also inconsistent 
with his statement a little farther on, that the various forms 
of Anti-Trinitarian opinion were dying out of themselves. 

Three chapters are occupied in delineating the lives and 
writings of the great Christian authors of the East and West. 
Almost the only modern writer on this extensive subject he 
refers to is Tillemont, the other great Gallicans, Fleury, Dupin, 
and Natalis Alexander, are seemingly not used. On Ephraim 
Syrus, no use is made of the works of Hahn and Lengerke; on 
Basil, none of those of Klose, Krabinger, Feisser, and Jahn ; 
on Gregory of Nyssa, none of those of Rupp and Heyns; and 
so of others. But many striking remarks are made from the 
Dean’s own examination of the writings of the authors in ques- 
tion. Thus he writes of Gregory Nazienzen :— 


“¢ The autobiographical poems of Gregory illustrate a remarkable 
peculiarity, which distingaishes modern and Christian from the ancient, 
more particularly the Grecian poetry. In the Grecian poetry, as in 
Grecian life, the public elevated the individual character. The person 
of the poet rarely appears, unless occasionally as the poet, or the 
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objective author or reader, not as the subject of the poem. Thé ele- 
giac poets of Greece, if we may judge from the few surviving frag- 
ments, and the amatory writers of Rome, speak in their proper 
persons, with their individual thoughts, and embody their peculiar 
feelings. In the shrewd common life view of Horace, and, indeed, 
in some of his higher lyric poetry, the poet is more prominent ; and 
the fate of Ovid, one day basking in the imperial favour, the next, for 
some mysterious offence, banished to the bleak shores of the Euxine, 
seemed to give him the privilege of dwelling upon his own sorrows ; 
his strange fate invested his life with peculiar interest. But, by the 
Christian scheme, the individual now has assumed a higher character ; 
his actions, his opinions, the emotions of his mind, as connected with 
his immortal state, now acquired a new and commanding interest, not 
only to himself, but to others. The poet profoundly scrutinises, and 
elaborately reveals, the depths of his moral being. The psychological 
history of the man, in all its minute particulars, becomes the predo- 
minant matter of the poem. In this respect, these autobiographical 
poems of Gregory, loose as they are in numbers, and spun out with a 
wearisome and garrulous mediocrity ; and wanting that depth and 
passion of religion, which have made the Confessions of Augustine 
one of the most permanently popular of Christian writings, possess, 
nevertheless, some interest, as indicating the transition state of poetry, 
as well as illustrating the thought and feeling prevalent among the 
Christian youth of the period.” 


For a more full view, however, of Gregory as an author (for 


the Dean’s description of him, as of il, is defective in 
thoroughness), the reader must go to Villemain’s Eloquence 
Chrétienne, or, for she deals with his prose as well as poetry, to 
Mrs Browning’s Christian Poets. 

The history of preaching is one of those subjects that have 
not received due attention in church histories. The Dean is 
no exception here. While he is diffuse upon the events of 
Chrysostom’s life, we gather no idea of the perfect oratory of 
the “golden-mouthed.” In a subsequent chapter he has some 
good remarks on Christian oratory, as distinguished from 
heathen, but we have no idea of the special relation of that 
oratory to any particular age; the great preachers are not dis- 
criminated one from another, nor can the reader form any con- 
ception of their difference from, or agreement with, the great 
preachers, British and Continental, of modern times. 

The following just reflections are made by Dr Milman on the 
fall of Chrysostom :— 


‘‘ The issue of this conflict materially tended to degrade the office of 
the chief bishop in the Eastern empire. It may be questioned whether 
the proximity of the court, and such a court as that of the East, 
would, under any circumstances, have allowed the episcopate to assume 
its legitimate power. But, after this time, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople almost sank into a high office of state; appointed by the in- 
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fluence, if not directly nominated by the Emperor, his gratitude was 
bound to reverence, or his prudence to dread, that arbitrary power 
which had raised him from nothing, and might dismiss him to his 
former insignificance. Except on some rare occasions, he bowed with 
the rest of the empire before the capricious will of the sovereign, or 
the ruling favourite; he was content if the Emperor respected the 
outward ceremonials of the church, and did not openly expose any 
heretical doctrine.” —(III. 230.) 


The last account of any of the fathers in the history of 
Christianity is that of Augustine, striking and valuable so far 
as it goes, with the exception of the view that his earlier Mani- 
cheism unconsciously influenced his dividing mankind into two 
regions of entire light and total darkness. But we regret that 
here and in his later work the literature of the Pelagian con- 
troversy should have been for the most part neglected by him. 
Vossius is the only special author he refers to. Noris, Garnier, 
Wiggers, Geffchen, Worter, Voigt, Leutzen, Jacobi, are all un- 
known to him. Nor does he appear acquainted with the pro- 
testant biographies of Augustine by Béhringer, Bindemann, 
and Schaff, or the Romanist ones by Kloth and Poujoulat. 
Augustine’s friend, Jerome,*is considered almost exclusively in 
his connection with Manicheism, and thus a very imperfect 
portraiture of the most learned of the fathers is perverted. 

Our space now obliges us to hasten to Dean Milman’s last 
and greatest work, the History of Latin Christianity. The 
English language was rich in works of a critical and polemical 
character against Rome. The whole circle of fathers and 
schoolmen had been traversed by the eminent Episcopal and 
Puritan writers in the Romish controversy, to find materials in 
their literary warfare. But, historically, the Christianity which 
culminated in medieval papacy had never been treated. It 
was a new field and a wide one. Throughout it the Dean has 
prepared himself for its treatment by careful study of both 
ancient and modern helps. The rich resources of German 
learning have, far more than in his previous works, been con- 
scientiously, siftingly, and stimulatingly employed.* 


‘* The characteristic of Latin Christianity was that of the old Latin 
world—a firm and even obstinate adherence to legal form, whether of 
traditionary usage or of written statute; the strong assertion of, and 
the severe subordination to, authority. Its wildest and most eccentric 
fanaticisms, for the most part, and for many centuries, respected ex- 





* We mean separate works, for Dr Milman has made no use of the many 
important papers on church history to be found in such periodicals as the 
Studien und Kritiken, the Tiibingen Quartal-Schrift, and the Zeitschrift f. Histor. 
Theologie, These were availed of by even the most succinct German church 
historians. In availing himself of our own periodical literature, he has 
effected less than Canon Robertson. 


* 
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ternal unity. It was the empire again extended over Europe by an 
universal code and a provincial government, by a hierarchy of religious 
praetors or proconsuls, and a host of inferior officers, each in strict 
subordination to those immediately above them, and gradually descend- 
ing to the very lowest sorts of society ; the whole with a certain degree 
of freedom of action, but a restrained and limited freedom, and with 
an appeal to the spiritual Cesar in the last resort.” —(I. 78.) 


One essential element is here left out, the facility given to 
the humblest to rise to the highest ecclesiastical offices. This 
often occurred as a matter of fact in the Roman Empire; but 
it Jay involved in the essence of the Roman Church. 

The first two books go over ground previously traversed in 
the earlier work, the only new matter arising from the light 
cast on the Roman Church of the third century by the publi- 
cation, in the-interval, of the treatise of Hippolytus against 
heresies. With the third book we find two bishops of Rome, 
whose influence effected so much in the aggrandisement of that 
see, as Innocent I, and Leo the Great. Their work was the 
easier, as the East was disturbed by the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite controversies, and the great men who adorned the 
latter part of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century 
were dead or in advanced age. No names in East or West 
were rivals to the great pontiffs. The extinction, as indeed 
the previous weakness of the empire of the West, facilitated 
the assertion of the pretensions of the see of Rome. Of Leo’s 
sermons, Milman says :— 


‘‘They singularly contrast with the florid, desultory, and often 
imaginative and impassioned style of the great preacher. They are 
brief, ample, severe ; without fancy, without metapbysic subtlety, with- 
out passion; it is the Roman Censor animadverting with nervous 
majesty on the vices of the people; the Roman Praetor dictating the 
law, and delivering with authority the doctrine of the faith. They 
are singularly Christian—Christian, as dwelling almost exclusively on 
Christ, his birth, his passion, his resurrection ; only polemic so far as 
called upon by the prevailing controversies to assert with especial 
emphasis the perfect deity and the perfect manhood of Christ. Either 
the practical mind of Leo disdained, or, in Rome, the age had not 
yet fully expounded the legendary and poetic religion, the worship of 
the Virgin and the Saints.’”"—(I. 170-1.) 


In the account of the temporary shock given to the pa 
by the tergiversation of Virgilius in the matter of the three 
hittin’, ilman relies entirely on contemporary authorities, 
and does not seem to have consulted the modern works upon 
the subject by Noris, Halloix, Garnier, De Marca, the Ballerini, 
and Walch. The second volume of Hefele’s Concilienge- 
schichte gives a most thorough view of the subject. 
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One of the most valuable chapters in the work is the fifth 
of the third book, that on Christian jurisprudence. It con- 
centrates what the student might search fies elsewhere for. 
After a brief chapter on Western Manicheism, we have an 
elaborate one on Gregory the Great, considered as administrator 
of the see of Rome, patriot of the West, and virtually temporal 


sovereign. He takes this time as the origin of popular medi- 
geval Christianity. 


‘On this the popular Christianity, popular as comprehending the 
highest as well as the lowest in rank, and even in intellectual estima- 
tion, turns the whole history of man for many centuries. It is at 
once the cause and the consequence of the sacerdotal dominion over 
mankind ; the groundwork of authority at which the world trembled, 
which founded and overthrew kingdoms, bound together or set in 
antagonistic array nations, classes, ranks, and orders of society. Of 
this, the parent, when the time arrived, of poetry, of art, the Christian 
historian must watch the growth and mark the gradations by which it 
gathered into itself the whole activity of the human mind, and 
quickened that activity till at length the mind outgrew that which 
had been so long almost its sole occupation.” —(I. 443.) 


This seems to us too strongly put. A simple and more 
scriptural religion is found in not a few sermons and hymns 
all throughout the long period referred to; and many of the 
canons of councils seem to point to a conviction, on the part 


at least of a — of the clergy, of the necessity of reverting 
1 


to earlier and later times. 


The history of Mahomed is most carefully and interestingly 
traced in the first chapter of the fourth book. Not himself an 
Arabic scholar, the Dean has thoroughly availed himself of all 
helps in European languages to the understanding of the career 
of the founder of Islam. After. recording the early conquests 
of Mahomedanism, and relating the extinction of Christianity 
in northern Africa,—a subject, by the way, never yet fully 
explained,—an unique instance of the disappearance of the 


gospel from a country it once pervaded, he goes on to re- 
mark :— 


‘* The most important consequence of the outburst of Mahomedan- 
ism in the history of the world and of Christianity was its inevitable 
transmutation of Christianity into a religion of war, at first defensive, 
afterwards, during the Crusades, aggressive. Religious wars, strictly 
speaking, were as yet unknown. Christian nations had mingled in 
strife, religious animosities had embittered, and even been a pretext 
for, wars between the Arian Goths or Vandals, and the Trinitarian 
Romans or Franks. Local persecutions, as among the Donatists of 
Africa, had been enforced and repelled by arms; perhaps in some 
instances bishops, in defence of their native country, had at least 
directed military operations. In ancient history the gods of con- 
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flicting nations had joined in the conflict. But the world had not yet 
witnessed wars of which religion was the avowed and ostensible motive ; 
the object of conquest, the propagation of an adverse faith; the penalty 
of defect, the oppression, if not the extirpation, of a national creed. 
The appearance of the crescent or the cross, not so much over the 
fortresses or citadels, as over the temples of God and the churches or 
mosques, was the conclusive sign of the victory of Christian or Islamite. 
Hence sprang the religious element in Christian chivalry ; and happily, 
or rather mercifully, for the doctrines of mankind, in which Christi- 
anity and Christian civilisation were hereafter to resume, or, more 
properly, to attain their slow preponderance (it may be hoped their 
complete and final triumph) was it ordained that the ruder barbarian 
virtues, strength, energy, courage, endurance, enterprise, had been 
infused into the worn out and decrepit Roman empire ; that kings of 
Teutonic descent, Franks, Germans, Normans, had inherited the 
dominions of the western empire, and made, in some respects, until 
the late conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, common cause with 
the Christian east. Christendom thus assailed along its whole fron- 
tier, and threatened in its very centre, was compelled to emblazon 
the cross on its banner, and to heighten all the impulses of freedom 
and patriotism by the still stronger passion of religious enthusaism. 
Christianity had subdued the world by peace, she could only defend 
it by war. The church must become militant in its popular and 
secular sense ; it must protect its altars, its temples, its gospel itself, 
by other arms than those of patient endurance, mild persuasion, and 
submissive martyrdom.”—(I. 489-90.) 


The third and fourth chapters of the fourth are occupied 
with Christianity in Britain, but Scotland (except in its influ- 
ence on the north of England) and Ireland are left out of 
view. The very names of Patrick and Columba, of Ninian 
and Kentigern, do not occur in the history. On Scotland 
Canon Robertson is nearly equally silent, and he makes use as 
authorities only of episcopalian writers. The Culdees, of whom 
in Scotland, of late years, Cosmo Innes and Dr M‘Lauchlan 
have given so full an account, and of whose influence in the 
Christianisation of the continent Dr Ebrard has written so 
informingly, are altogether passed over. 

The conversion of the German races, the Monothelite and 
Iconoclastic controversies, and the first schism of Greek from 
Latin Christianity, occupy the next chapters. The Dean 
acquits Honorius of purposed Monothelitism. The usual 
Romanist defence of him is, that his letters were private, not 
of dogmatic authority. The “epistolica dogmatica” of Pope 
Agatho addressed to the emperor had, though not alluded to 
by Milman, great influence in shaping the decree of the sixth 
general council against Monothelitism. 

The Council of Frankfort stands almost unique in church 
history as a decided, though, ere long, ineffective protest 
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against one form of superstition—image worship. It is a pro- 
vincial synod setting itself alike against pope and ecumenical 
council. 


‘¢ The Canon overstates the decrees of Nicwa. It arraigns that 
synod as commanding, under the pain of anathema, the same service 
and adoration to be paid to the images as to the divine Trinity. This 
adoration they reject with contempt, and condemn with one voice. 
But the brief decree of Frankfort must be considered in connection 
with the deliberate and declared opinions of Charlemagne, as con- 
tained in the famous Carolinian books. The real authorship of these 
books can never be known; it is difficult not to attribute them to 
Alcuin, the only known writer equal to the task. It is probable 
indeed that the emperor may have called more than one counsellor to 
his assistance in this deliberate examination of an important question, 
but to christendom the books spoke in the name and with the authority 
of the emperor. Throughout the discussion Charlemagne treads his 
middle path with firmness and dignity. He rejects, with uncompro- 
mising disdain, all worship of images; he will not tamper, perhaps 
he feels or writes as if he felt the danger, in the less pliant Latin, of 
tampering with the subtle distinctions of meaning, which the Western 
Church was obliged to borrow, and without clear understanding, from 
the finer and more copious Greek. He rejects alike adoration, 
worship, reverence, veneration. He will not admit the kneeling 
before them, the burning of lights, or the offering of incense, or the 
kissing of a lifeless image, though it represent the Virgin and child. 
Images are not even to be reverenced as the saints, as living men, as 
reliques, as the Bible, as the holy sacrament, as the cross, as the 
sacred vessels of the church, as the church itself. But, on the other 
hand, Charlemagne is no Iconoclast; he admits images and pictures 
into churches as ornaments, and, according to the definition of 
Gregory the Great, as keeping alive the memory of pious men and of 
pious deeds. The representatives of the pope ventured no remon- 
strance against the accuracy or the conclusion of the council.””—(II. 
286-7.) 


Some popish writers assert, without any evidence, that the 
Carolinian books were falsified in the interest of protestantism, 
by their first publisher, in the sixteenth century. 

A decided stage in the history of the papacy is presented by 
the pontificate of Nicholas I. If the accession of Photus to 
the see of Constantinople heralded the breaking off of the 
east from the communion of Rome, the publication and use of 
the false Decretals enabled the pope to assert, even over the 
great prelates of the Rhine, an absolute spiritual monarchy in 
the west. The reception of these Decretals of itself was enough 
to shew the gross ignorance and mental slavery of Latin 
Christianity. Sixty years had sufficed to destroy the independ- 
ence of the German Church. It is significant that Frankfort 
was the place of meeting of the image worship condemning 
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synod, and Mentz was, in all likelihood, the birthplace of the 
false Decretals. When Germany, not Italy, took to successful 
forging in the interest of the pope, the cause of religious 
liberty was evidently utterly gone. 

The conversion of the Bulgarians and the Scandinavians, the 
degradation of the popes of the ninth and tenth centuries, next 
occur in the narrative, and then the external reforms which 
were accomplished by the brief line of German popes, begin- 
ning with Clement IL, in 1046. The Dean next treats of the 
great theological question of the eleventh century, the Presence 
in the eucharist, as raised by Beranger of Tours :— 


‘* He declared that his was the true catholic doctrine. From his 
school at Tours he proclaimed a haughty intellectual defiance to all 
the other theologic schools of Christendom. He was himself probably 
unconscious of the obstinate bearing of his own views. He appealed 
to the clergy generally, in all likelihood as unconscious, but who had 
an intuitive apprehension, equally alarming to the prudence of the 
cautious and the sensitive jealousy of the devout, that they were 
descending from a higher to a lower ground, that the sacrament, by 
this new or revised interpretation, was sinking in its majesty and in 
its efficacy. The Presence had as yet been unapproached by profane 
and searching controversy, had been undefined by canon, neither 
agitated before council, nor determined by pope. During all these 
centuries no language had been thought too strong to express the 
overpowering awe and reverence of the worshippers. The oratory of 
the pulpit and of the prefatory treatise had indulged freely in the 
boldest images.’’"—(II. 446.) 


The culmination of Papal power in Hildebrand is recorded 
by the Dean in his best style in about a hundred pages of 
his third volume. He has thrown fresh interest even round 
the often narrated humiliation of Henry IV. at Carosa. 
With equal spirit has he traced in a subsequent chapter the 
career of Thomas a Becket. We regret that he has not 
equally elaborated his account of Anselm, who stands as 
unique among medieval English prelates, as Butler does 
among modern ones. “The Augustine of the middle ages” 
deserved a chapter to himself, and an estimate of the place 
he holds in theology. The Dean does not seem acquainted 
with the works on him by Montalembert and Hasse. And 
strange to say, neither the Monologium nor the Cur Deus 
homo are mentioned even by name. The latter work is of 
foremost value in the history of the doctrine of the atonement. 
He does more justice to Bernard, of whom he says,— 


‘‘ For half this century the pope seems to be the centre around 
whom gather the great events of Christian history ; from whose heart 
or from whose mind flow forth the impulses which animate and guide 
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Latin Christianity ; towards whom converge the religious thought of 
men. Bernard of Clairvoix, now rising to the height of his power and 
influence, is at once the leading and the governing head of Christen- 
dom. He rules alike the monastic world, in all the multiplying and 
more severe convents, which were springing up in every part of 
Europe, the councils of temporal sovereigns, and the intellectual de- 
velopments of the age. He is peopling all these convents with thou- 
sands of ardent votaries of every rank and order ; he heals the schism 
in the papacy ; he preaches a new crusade, in which a king and an 
emperor head the armies of the cross ; he is believed by an admiring 
age to have confuted Abelard himself, and to have repressed the more 
dangerous doctrines of Arnold of Brescia. His almost worshipping 
admirers adorn his life with countless miracles ; and certainly most 
admit the almost miraculous power with which he was endowed at 
guiding the minds of men in passive obedience. The happy con- 
geniality of his character, opinions, eloquence, piety, with all the 
strange sentiments and passions of the time, will account, in great 
part, for his ascendancy ; but the man must have been blessed with 
an amazing native power and greatness, which alone could raise him 
so high above a world, actuated by the same influences.” —(III. 222.) 


Here, however, it is the man rather than the thinker and 
the writer that the Dean places before our view. He does 
not mention Rupert of Dentz at all, and Hugh of St Victor 
only by the way in information derived from Ritter. There 
is some sarcasm in his remark, ‘‘ Dr Hampden, who, from 
his article in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, promised to 
be the English historian of scholasticism, has sunk into a 
quiet bishop!” 

The whole of the Dean’s ninth book is devoted, with an ex- 
cessive lengthiness, to the certainly very important eighteen 
years’ pontificate of Innocent III. Following the recent 
German authorship on the subject, he divides the dissentients 
from the hierarchical system into, 1, Simple Anti-Sacerdotal- 
ists; 2, Biblical Anti-Sacerdotalists or Waldenses; and, 8, 
Manicheans. The history is carefully, but perhaps rather 
too succinctly, traced. The tenth book is chiefly occupied 
with the Emperor Frederick II. and the Pope, with whom, 
more or less, he was in collision. Next comes that con- 
temporary contrast to Frederick, his neighbour St Louis. 


‘* Louis was a monk upon the throne, but a monk with none of the 
harshness, bitterness, or pride of monkery. His was a fresh playful- 
ness, or amenity at least of manner, which Henry IV. never surpassed, 
and a blamelessness hardly ever before, till very recent times never 
after, seen on the throne of France.* Nor was he only a monk ; he 





* If by “blamelessness” Milman here means purity of morals, he has for- 


gotten that, though Louis XIII. was a weak monarch, his life was thoroughly 
pure. 
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had kingly qualities of the noblest order,—gentleness, affability, huma- 
nity towards all his believing subjects, a kind of dignity of justice, a 
loftiness of virtue, which prevented the most religions of men from 
degenerating into a slave of the clergy ; a simple sincerity even in his 
lowest superstitions, an honest frankness, an utter absence of malig- 
nity even in his intolerance, which holds even those failings and errors 
high above contempt or even aversion. Who can read the Seneschal 
Joinville without love and veneration of his master.”—(IV. 867-8.) 


On the quarrel between the University of Paris and the 
Dominicans, the dean writes :— 


‘* It is singular that William of St Amour was not only the cham- 
pion of the learned university, he was the hero of the Parisian vulgar 
poetry. Notwithstanding that the king, and that king St Louis, 
espoused the cause of the Mendicants, the people were on the other 
side. The popular preacher, who had sprung from the people, spoke 
the language, expressed at the same time and excited the sympathies 
and the religious passions of the lowest of the low, had ceased to be 
popular. They had been even outpreached by William of St Amour. 
The book of the ‘ Perils of the Last Times’ was disseminated in the 
vulgar tongue. The author of the ‘ Romance of the Rose,’ above all, 
Rutebenf, in his rude verse, addressed to the vulgar of all orders, 
heaped scorn and hatred on the Mendicants.”—(IV. 410.) 


It is a distinguished merit of Milman that he has, as here, 
thoroughly illustrated his subject by contemporary laic and 
humorous literature, which previous church historians had 
been too dignified to use. And is not this only good sense ? 
Could we form a complete view of the course of United 
States politics for the last twenty years if we ignored such 
works as the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” and ‘‘ Major Downing’s 
Letters.” 

One of the most anxious episodes in medieval history is 
the career of the Fraticelli, or lower Franciscans. They 
were strenuous anti-hierarchites. 


‘* To the Fraticelli, Celestine was ever the model pope. With them 
Boniface was still a usurper, who disgraced the throne which he had 
attained through lawless craft and violence, by the maintenance of an 
iniquitous, unchristian system, a system irreconcilable with apostolic 
poverty, and therefore with apostolic faith. The Fraticelli, or Celes- 
tinians, had their poet; and perhaps the rude rhymes of Jacopone of 
Todi, to the tunes and in the rhythm of much of the popular hymnology, 
sounded more powerfully in the ears of men, stirred with no less fire 
the hearts of his simple hearers, than in later days the sublime ter- 
zains of Dante. Jacopone of Todi was a lawyer, of a gay and jovial 
life. His wife, of exquisite beauty and of noble birth, was deeply 
religious. During a solemn festival in the church, she fell on the 
pavement from a scaffold. Jacopone hasted to loosen her dress; the 
dying woman struggled with more than feminine modesty; she was 
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found mantled in the coarsest sackcloth. Jacopone at once renounced 
the world, and became a Franciscan tertiary ; in the vigour of his 
asceticism, in the sternness of his opinions, a true brother of the 
most extreme of the Fraticelli. We have seen Jacopone admonish 
Celestine; his rude verse was no less bold against Boniface.”— 
(V. 67.) 

We must pass over the twelfth book, which narrates the 
seventy years’ “captivity” at Avignon—the subjection of 
the French popes to the French kings—a stage in declen- 
sion from the medieval claims of authority. We must also 
pass over his vigorous chapter on Wycliffe, remarking that 
we prefer to his summing up that of Bohringer, who has 
shewn the great resemblance between the English Reformer 
and the Swiss sixteenth century Protestants. 

We could have wished that Milman had given a more full 
account of those predecessors of John Huss, Conrad Wald- 
hause, Milic of Kremsier, Mathias of Janow, who are brought 
before our notice in the last volume of Neander and the 
second part of Béhringer’s volume on the Precursors of the 
Reformation. In the Dean’s pages the Bohemian Reforma- 
tion starts up too much of a sudden. And the Dean has 
not bestowed upon the opinions of Huss the care that he 
has done upon those of Wycliffe. We see a bold reformer 
and a noble sufferer, but we fail to discover the precise 
extent to which he had departed from the dominant ecclesi- 
astical system. The description of his trial and martyrdom, 
and that of Jerome of Prague, are, however, described by 
Milman with great power and sympathy. 

The Dean’s next connection stating (VI. 70) that it was 
not till the next century, after Constance, that the immor- 
ality of a Borgia could be endured on the throne of St 
Peter. Most of the pontificate of Alexander VI. was in the 
fifteenth century (1492-1503), and his two predecessors, 
Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII., were both charged with 
vicious lives. In remarking upon the small result from the 
reforming efforts of Pisa and Constance, Milman has not 
observed the benefits that accrued afterwards from the 
very failure of Conciliarism to effect lasting good. Men 
more revered throughout the church than Zabarella and 
Hallam, D’ Ailly, Clenangis, and Gerson, could never again 
be assembled. They had failed, signally, undeniably, un- 
alterably, from a merely Concilianist point of view. Nations 
must now take it into their own hand, and in doing so, 
they would be inevitably led to break the iron chain of 
‘‘church principles” that had fettered and made abortive 
every effort at reform. It was eminently well for the reform 
of the nineteenth century that the character of a century 
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before, greatest in gifts, and highest in character, had 
utterly failed to check Papal absolutism. The western 
church must be resolved into its national elements if it was 
to be reformed at all. 

The Dean, both at the beginning and at the end of his 
work, speaks of Teutonic Christianity as the antagonist to 
Latin. But, if we are to take this term in its ethnological 
sense, we must dispute its accuracy. We find the Czechs 
of Bohemia, a Slavonic, not a Teutonic, race, the first con- 
tinental people to rise up against Rome. Between them 
and the contemporary Lollards there is difference of race, 
but similarity of so far anticipated Protestantism. Again, 
what does the Dean make of the strenuous Protestantism of 
Wales and of the Scottish Highlands? What of the Celtic 
Protestant Church of France? Has Protestantism ever 
had abler defenders, more eloquent preachers, more noble 
martyrs, than among the French Calvinists? Are we to 
consider the east of Europe and the south to be for ever 
closed to reformed views ? 

The last book of the Dean’s work is devoted to a general 
survey of the intellectual character of Latin Christianity. 


‘¢ When history became almost the exclusive property of the monks. 
it was written in their Latin, which at least was a kind of Latin, 
Most of the earlier chronicles were intended each to be a universal 
history for the instruction of the brotherhood. Hence, monkish his- 
torians rarely begin lower than the creation or the deluge. Accord- 
ing to the erudition of the writer, the historian is more or less diffuse 
upon the: pre-Christian history, and that of the Cesars. As the 
writers approach their own age, the brief chronicle expands into a 
register—at first all that relates to the institutions and interests of the 
monastery, its founders and benefactors, their lives and miracles, and 
condescends to admit the affairs of the times in due subordination. 
But there is still something of the legend. Gradually, however, the 
actual world widens before the eyes of the monkish historian ; present 
events, in which he, his monastery, at all events, the church, are 
mingled, assume their proper magnitude. He is still a chronicler, he 
still, as it were, decides everything from within his convent walls, but 
the world has entered within his convent. The monk has become a 
churchman, or the churchman, entered into the monastery, become 
almost a historian. The high name of historian, indeed, cannot be 
claimed for any medieval Latin writer, but as chroniclers of their own 
times they are invaluable. Their very faults are their merits. They 
are full of, and therefore represent, the passions, the opinions, the 
prejudices, the partialities, the animosities, of their days. Lambert 
of Hertzfeld (vulgarly of Aschaffenberg), in my judgment occupies, if 
not the front place, nearly the front place, in medieval history. Our 
own chroniclers, Westminter, Knighton, and Walsingham, may vie 
with the best of other countries. As to their Latinity, save Gramma- 
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ticus, the Sicilian Ugi Faleandus, command a nobler and purer style.” 
—(VI. 825-6.) 


Some of our extracts will have shewn that the Dean is 
occasionally a little careless in style. We noticed four con- 
tinuous paragraphs all beginning with the word “ But,” 
which is rather a favourite particle with him. Yet with all 
its faults, it is a work of great merit, and worthy of the per- 
manent reputation doubtless destined for it. J. A. H. 
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Whose are the Fathers? Or, the Teaching of certain Anglo-Catholics, on the 
Church and its Ministry, contrary alike to the > Scriptures, to the 
Fathers of the first six centuries, and to those of the Reformed Church of 
England. With a catena Pairum of the first six centuries, and of the 
English Church of the latter half of the sixteenth century. By Joun 
Harrison, curate of Pitsmoor, Sheffield, London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co, 1867. 


— authority of the fathers is the foundation on which 
Tractarianism or Anglo-Catholicism rests. It is not 
unnatural that those who have spent a lifetime in acquiring 
a thorough acquaintance with the many folio volumes which 
contain their writings, should over-estimate their worth ; 
just as the antiquarian values some isolated fact which he 
has brought to light, not according to its intrinsic import- 
ance, but in proportion to the mass of waste material which 
he has turned over in search of it. There is also a certain 
dim undefined veneration which has gathered around these 
fathers of the Christian Church, even in the eyes of those 
who insist that Scripture alone is to be appealed to in reli- 
gious controversy. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. If we were 
more familiar with these fathers, we would think less of them. 
Hence we are glad to know that a new translation of the 
works of the ante-Nicene fathers is in course of publication, 
and we heartily commend it to our readers. Very curious 
are these ancient writings for the light they throw on the 
manners, customs, and history of their times; very useful 
in shewing the infinite chasm which there is between the 
writing which is inspired and the very loftiest of these 
human compositions; but as teachers of truth, or as ex- 
pounders of Scripture, the fathers are immeasurably inferior 
to our more modern divines. 
It were, however, to give these Anglo-Catholics an advan- 
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tage to which they are not at all entitled, did we allow them 
to assert without contradiction that they have the fathers 
on their side. On many points they have entirely rejected 
the teaching of the earlier fathers. 

For instance, almost all the ecclesiastical writers of the 
three first centuries, and part of the fourth, were millen- 
narians; but with all their reverence for antiquity, the 
Anglo-Catholic divines ‘ complacently cast aside,” says 
Alford, ‘‘ the most cogent instance of consensus which primi- 
tive antiquity presents.” 

Again, the practice of standing at prayer on Sundays and 
certain holidays seems, from the testimony of the ancient 
fathers, to have commenced from apostolic times; and yet 
it is not observed by modern Anglo-Catholics. 

It is curious also to know that the ritualists are entirely 
at fault in one of the most fundamental of their superstitious 
notions. We all know that in modern days the received 
doctrine is that the chancel, or most sacred part of the 
church, should be at the east end. Dean Hook, in his 
Church Dictionary, even goes so far as to recommend the 
use of the compass in the building of churches, the digging 
of graves, and the direction of Christian worship. But Mr 
Harrison tells us that it is a matter of certainty, that as late 
as the fifth century the place of the chancel was exactl 
opposite to the position in which Anglicans contend it should 
be placed. Eusebius mentions a magnificent church at 
Tyre, and a still more magnificent one at Jerusalem, both 
of which had their entrances at the east, and the communion 
table at the west end; and so they appear in a plan of the 
building, given in a volume containing the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril, edited by Pusey, Keble, and Newman, 
(pp. 183). P 

These are one or two instances in which the Tractarian 
party refuse to follow the leading of the fathers, and they 
are sufficient to rouse the suspicion that in other cases they 
may be found following the same independent path. 

But before inquiring into these points, let us say a word 
or two on the volume now before us. The author, consider- 
ing that the very foundation of the Anglo-Catholic theory is 
the teaching on the episcopal office; that this in fact is 
the key-stone of the arch of the via media bridge between 
Canterbury and Rome, has devoted his work to an examina- 
tion of their own selected authorities on this subject; and 
undertakes to shew that neither in Scripture, nor in the 
fathers of the first six centuries, nor in the formularies and 
articles of the English Church, is any warrant to be found 
for the dogma, that an uninterrupted stream of grace has 
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come down to the English Church from Christ through the 
apostles, exclusively by the episcopal office ; and that with- 
out such grace so communicated there cannot be a valid 
church and valid sacraments. We are bound to say that 
Mr Harrison has done his work most thoroughly. His book 
is an exhaustive one on the subject to which it relates. He 
gives the teaching of the Anglo-Catholics in their own words, 
examines their quotations from the fathers, and, with a 
perfect mastery over his subject, points out how unfairly 
they have dealt even with their own authorities, which, if 
honestly quoted and justly interpreted, ought to have led 
them to opposite conclusions. There will not be found in 
his work any rhetorical artifices. His style is quiet and 
unassuming, but there is from one end of his argument to 
the other, a manly straightforwardness, and a consciousness 
of power, which proves strangely attractive to those who 
have an interest in such researches. But that which ought 
to secure for his volume a place in the library of every one 
who is concerned in the episcopal controversy, is the valu- 
able ‘‘ catena patrum,” which occupies the latter half of it. 
There the reader will find, first, every passage bearing in 
the remotest degree on this controversy, which can be found 
in the writings of fifty-seven of the fathers ; and, secondly, 
similar extracts from twenty-five authorities of the Church 
of England, including her martyrs, and all her leading 
authors of the latter half of the 16th century. The work is 
in itself a library upon the question of apostolical succession, 
containing within the compass of 728 pages all, or very 
nearly all, which the student can possibly require. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to follow Mr Harrison in 
his elaborate argument, but we shall endeavour to convey 
some idea of the value of his work by selecting a few of the 
topics which he handles, and presenting the results in a 
condensed form to our readers. 

We have noticed some points in which Anglo-Catholics 
have refused to listen to the teaching of the fathers, and we 
shall now shew how, in respect to two fundamental texts of 
Scripture, they have departed from the traditionary inter- 
pretation, which is far more correct than their own. 

The first of these texts is John xx. 21, “As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” Mr Harrison has given 
at full length the interpretation put upon this text by Dr 
Wordsworth, Dean Hook, Mr Rose, the Bishop of Exeter, 
Mr Gladstone, and Mr Palmer. We cannot, of course, place 
the extracts before our readers, but must refer for them to 
his work, pp. 20-28. The substance, however, of their ex- 
positions is, that Christ, by those words, empowered the 
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apostles to give to others the mission, which, by the very 
act of conferring it on them, he shewed to be transmissible ; 
that is, that the commission to the twelve has been handed 
down to the present bishops, and to them exclusively. And 
they profess to interpret God’s word “as from old it has 
been interpreted.” Now none of the fathers have so inter- 

reted this text. Mr Harrison has given us all that can be 
ound regarding this passage from their writings, and not 
one of them adopts the Anglo-Catholic sense. Tertullian, 
for example, says, ‘‘ The rule which the churches (not the 
bishops) have handed down from the apostles, the apostles 
from Christ, and Christ from God.” Chrysostom, after 
quoting the text, adds, ‘‘ Seest thou here also that the word 
(the word ‘ as’) hath not the same force, for if we take it as 
though it had, the apostles will differ in nothing from Christ.” 
He and Cyril evidently understood the comparison to be, not 
between the parties sent, but between the parties sending, 
that is, between God and Christ (p. 80). 

The other text is Matt. xxviii. 20, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. The interpretation 
put upon these words by the Anglo-Catholics, we take from 

r Wordsworth as follows, “‘ With you, and with those in 
whom your apostolical authority will be continued to the 
end.” Again, this is not the interpretation given by the 
fathers. Origen applies the text to all believers. Cyprian 
addresses it to certain laymen and women, who were per- 
secuted for their Christian profession. Novatian applies it 
to all Christians. And so do Athanasius, Hilary the bishop, 
Jerome, Ruffinus, Augustine, and others (pp. 83-85). In 
this instance also, then, the Anglo-Catholics have departed 
from the ancient tradition of the church. Tried by the test 
of their own choosing, Scripture refuses to — their 
—— of a transmission of grace exclusively through 

ishops. 

The second chapter of the work before us shews that “‘ the 
apostolic office was not transmissible.” We shall only notice 
one of the arguments. Dr Wordsworth states that the 
bishops succeeded the twelve apostles, and the presbyters 
the seventy disciples. In proof of this he quotes Bishop 
Andrewes, who in his turn quotes several of the fathers by 
name only. And when we come to examine the quotations, 
we find that they do not at all bear out Dr Wordsworth’s 
assertion. The. fathers uniformly call the seventy disciples 
apostles: and when they represent bishops or presbyters as 
successors of the apostles, it is to the seventy that they more 
especially allude. There is not a scrap of testimony to be 
found in all the writings of the fathers to support Bishop 

VOL. XVI.—NO. LXI. qq 
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Andrewes’ statement; and Dr Wordsworth, who has ex- 
amined the quotations for himself, must have known this 
when he gave the bishop as his authority. The only state- 
ment at all resembling that of which Bishop Andrewes 
alleges that it is to be found ‘everywhere among the 
fathers,” is in Bede, who flourished so late as c. a.p. 700. 
He says, ‘‘ No one doubts that as the twelve apostles exhibit 
and foreshadow the form of bishops; so.also we know that 
these seventy-two shewed the form of the presbyters, that 
is, the second order of priests.” But he adds, ‘“‘ Neverthe- 
less, in the primitive times of the church, as Scripture is 
witness, both were called presbyters, both were called bishops, 
the former title denoting ripeness of wisdom, the latter 
diligence in the pastoral care.” Anglo-Catholics are welcome 
to take the two testimonies together, but not to separate 
them (pp. 50, 51). 

Passing over the third chapter, which is on “‘ the supposed 
analogy between the orders of the Jewish priesthood, and 
the orders of the Christian ministry,” we come to what is in 
some respects the most important chapter of this work— 
the fourth. Here we have, first, a statement in their own 
words of the teaching of Dr Wordsworth and Mr Perceval on 
the doctrine of apostolical succession, with the evidence 
which they have adduced from the fathers; and secondly, 
an examination of the leading fathers of the first six cen- 
turies, with reference to their opinions on this subject. On 
this large field it is impossible for us to enter, and we can 
only notice some of the conclusions to which the examination 
brings us. 

1. The fathers, and especially the earlier fathers, speak 
of a succession of presbyters, and not of bishops exclusively. 
We give one example from Ireneus: ‘“‘ We ought to obey 
the presbyters who are in the church; who have the succes- 
sion from the apostles” (p. 94). 

2. The succession which the fathers speak of was altogether 
different from that which Anglo-Catholics would maintain, 
on the alleged evidence of their writings. The Anglo- 
Catholic doctrine, as is well stated by Archbishop Whately, 
makes our membership of the church of Christ, and our 
hopes of the gospel salvation, depend on our possessing 
what they call apostolical succession; that is, on our having 
a ministry that can be traced up, through an unbroken and 
undoubted chain, to the apostles themselves. Such a-chain 
must evidently be traced back from A to B, who ordained A; 
and thence to C, who ordained B. This is a kind of. succes- 
sion which is not referred to by any of the fathers, nor does 
it appear, from any portion of their writings, that they 
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had the smallest idea of this comparatively modern notion. 
What they mean by succession is a list of successive bishops 
(or it might be presbyters), in the same see. We can only 
give one extract; and it shall be one quoted by Dr Words- 
worth himself. Tertullian says, ‘‘ Let them (heretics) make 
known the roll of their bishops, so coming down in succes- 
sion from the beginning, that their first bishop had for his 
author and predecessor some one of the apostles or of apos- 
tolic men.” What Tertullian had in his mind was evidently 
very different from that which Dr Wordsworth quotes him 
to support. Some churches in his day thought they could 
trace their origin to the time of the apostles, and could 
— a roll of their successive bishops from that date. 

ut what has that to do with apostolic succession as Dr 
Wordsworth understands it? If he could produce a roll of 
bishops of London from the days of the apostles, that would 
be no evidence in favour of the validity of the orders, or of 
the uninterruption of the succession of the present bishop, 
who derives it, not from his predecessor, but from the hands 
from which he received ordination. And the meaning of 
Tertullian is made more plain, and the absolute want of 
connection between his testimony and the point for which it 
is adduced is clearly brought out by the last clause of the 
sentence, which Dr Wordsworth has not thought proper to 
quote. After ‘‘apostolic men,” he adds, ‘‘so he were one 
that continued stedfast with the apostles.” This clause 
seems to have been as obnoxious to Mr Perceval as to Dr 
Wordsworth. The former mis-translates what the latter 
omits. The original is, ‘qui tamen cum apostolis persever- 
avit,”” which Mr Perceval renders, ‘‘ Who was in full com- 
munion with the apostles.” 

The subsequent context confirms the meaning we have 
given to the passage, for Tertullian adds, ‘“‘ Although churches 
can bring forward as their founder no one of the apostles, or 
of apostolic men, as being of much later date, and indeed 
being founded daily, nevertheless, since they agree in the 
same faith, they are by reason of their cohsanguinity in 
doctrine counted not the less apostolical”—(pp. 100 102). 

The fathers speak of a succession of divine truth, of a 
succession of divine ordinances, of a succession of believers, 
of a succession of the ministry, which will continue to the 
end of the world; but never of a succession of grace, handed 
down from one to another by ordination ; still less of such a 
succession confined exclusively to bishops. 

8. It appears from the fathers that soundness of doctrine 
was indispensable to any one being regarded as a successor 
of the apostles. ‘‘ We should adhere,” says Ireneus, “‘ to 
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those who keep the doctrine of the apostles, and, with the 
order of the presbytership, exhibit soundness in word and a 
blameless behaviour.” And the Council of Carthage (a.p. 
256) unanimously agreed that the baptisms of Novatian 
were invalid. Now Novatian was in possession of all the 
powers which recognised bishops could communicate. Yet 
the Council decided as we have said, on the ground that he 
was ‘‘a false Christ.” In this opinion they were probably 
wrong, but holding it, they came to the conclusion that he 
had neither power nor grace, and simply ignored him as a 
bishop. We need not stay to point out what sad havoc is 
made upon the Anglo-Catholic doctrine of succession, if it 
must be decided that succession cannot come through 
heretics (p. 186). 

The fifth chapter is upon a subject which will be par- 
ticularly interesting to many of our readers, and for that 
reason we shall give a pretty full summary of its contents. 
It is very well known that the Anglo-Catholic party have 
been always much scandalised by the fact that the validity 
of a orders had been acknowledged by the fathers 
and early divines of the English Church. It is still more 
distasteful to them that the fifty-fifth canon of the Convoca- 
tion of 1603, which received the royal assent of King James 
I., enjoins preachers and ministers, before all sermons, &c., 
to move the people to join with them in prayer “ for 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that is, for the whole con- 
gregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
whole world, and especially for the churches of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” It appears that, in 1851, the present 
bishop of Manchester was reported in the Guardian to have 
said, that in that canon the Church of England enjoined the 
people to Pray for the Church of Scotland, which was then, 
as now, presbyterian. Archdeacon Churton, in the same 
paper, denied that the Presbyterian Church was referred to 
in the canon. Subsequently Mr, now Dean, Goode, vindi- 
cated the statement of the bishop, and after this Chancellor 
Harrington published a pamphlet with the intent to prove 
that the canon did not refer to the Presbyterian Church. 
Thus there had been a controversy about this matter, to 
which Dean Hook refers in his article on “ Bidding Prayer” 
in his Church Dictionary, which we now quote as containing 
a greater number of errors and mis-statements within a 
short space than any document recorded in the annals of 
controversy. After quoting the canon, he goes on to say :— 


‘«* The special pleading of some Presbyterians and their advocates, 
renders it necessary to observe that the Church of Scotland alluded to 
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is not the present Presbyterian Establishment. The assertion made 
by the adversaries of the Church ot England is this, that the 55th 
canon bids us pray for the Church of Scotland, and must have recog- 
nised that Church under a Presbyterian form, as it now is, because 
none other at that time existed.’ Now we may commence our ob- 
servations, by remarking upon the extreme improbability of the 
alleged fact, that those who passed the 55th canon should contemplate 
in the Bidding prayer the Presbyterian community of Scotland, and 
regard it as a sister to the Churches of England and Ireland. The 
leading members of the Convocation were Andrewes, Overall, and 
King, eminent men, and of most decided views on Church government. 
Can the student of ecclesiastical history refrain from smiling, when 
he is told that a convocation of the English clergy, headed by these 
divines, who had already given a character to the age in which they 
lived, intended to place the ‘ Holy Kirk,’ as the Presbyterians style 
their denomination, on the same footing as the churches of England 
and Ireland? The president of the convocation was Bancroft, . . . 
and what Bancroft’s opinion of Presbyterianism was, is stated in a 
sermon which he published. Of the ‘ Holy Kirk,’ as the Presby- 
terians call themselves, Bancroft said that ‘ they perverted the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures for the maintenance of false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism,’ and he likens that ‘ Holy Kirk’ to ‘the devil’s chapel 
in the churchyard in which Christ bath erected his church.’ We 
consider Bancroft’s language as unjustifiably violent ; but such being 
his language, it is monstrous to suppose that he intended to place 
that kirk, in his estimation so unholy, on the same footing as the 
Churches of England and Ireland, or that he would not have discon- 
tinued the convocation, if he had suspected that it would recognise 
that kirk as a sister church.” 


Here is abundant material for comment in the mean time, 
and we shall return to the remainder of the article on a 
future page. 

Observe then, to begin with, that the “‘ adversaries of the 
Church of England,” of whom the Dean speaks, are the 
Bishop of Manchester and Dean Goode. 

And with respect to the positive statement with regard to 
Bancroft, it is altogether without foundation. Bancroft 
never stated in his sermon at St Paul’s Cross, on the 9th of 
February 1588, that the Church of Scotland had “‘ perverted 
the meaning of the Scriptures for the maintenance of false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism.” The persons concerning 
whom he makes this statement were, as the marginal refer- 
ences shew, ministers of the Church of England, such as 
the authors of the “First” and of the ‘‘ Second Admonition.” 
He gives only one instance to support his charge, and that 
is taken, not from the writings of any minister of the Chuch 
of Scotland, but from a book which was the joint production 
of Travers and Cartwright. And, as though it were to shew 
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how rash and culpable Dean Hook has been in his random 
statements, Bancroft, in a book published a few years after 
his sermon at St Paul’s Cross, expressly excludes the Scottish 
Church from holding this doctrine which he had condemned. 

Again, Bancroft never “likened the holy kirk to the 
devil’s chapel in the churchyard in which Christ hath 
erected his church.” For him to have so said would have 
been intolerable nonsense; for, if the Church of Scotland 
was the chapel, where was the church? Not certainly the 
Church of Rome, which was abolished in Scotland, and as 
certainly not the Church of England, which never had any 
churchyard in Scotland at all. The truth is, that the parties 
to whom Bancroft alluded, as the references in the margin 
of his sermon shew, were some persons in the Church of 
England, who were labouring hard to alter its constitution, 
and in effect to erect another. 

We humbly submit that it is “‘ monstrous” that a digni- 
tary of the Chureh of England should publish such insulting 
attacks on a church of Christ, and all without a vestige of 
foundation. 

But we are not done with this famous article of Dean 
Hook. He goes on to say,— 


‘* How the members of this ‘ Holy Kirk’ spoke of the Prayer-book, 
we learn from the president of the convocation himself. Their lan- 
guage was, ‘ that it (the Prayer-book) is full of corruption, confusion, 
and profanation ; that it contains at least five hundred errors; that ~ 
the orders therein described are carnal, beggarly, dung, dross, lousy, 
and anti-Christian.’ They say, ‘We eat not the Lord’s Supper, but 
play a pageant of our own, to make the poor silly souls believe they 
have an English mass ; and so put no difference betwixt truth and 
falsehood, betwixt Christ and antichrist, betwixt God and the devil.’ 
—See Bancroft’s sermon, p. 284,” 


What will our readers think when we tell them, not onl 
that this language was not used by members of the Chure 
of Scotland, but that Bancroft himself, in the sermon which 
is quoted, attributes these expressions distinctly to the au- 
thors of the ‘‘ First Admonition,” and to Miles (Monopodius). 
Now, according to Bancroft himself, the ‘‘ First Admonition” 
was compiled by Gilby, Samson, Lever, Field, Wilcox, and 
others, and this Gilby was also the person known by the 
name of “Miles.” These were ministers of the Church of 
England, and not one of them had anything to do with 
Scotland. So that we again convict the Dean of an un- 
founded and slanderous attack upon the Church of Scotland. 

Besides all this, there is evidence of what Bancroft’s 
sentiments really were on this subject. In 1607, some years 
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after the canon in question was framed, his chaplain, Rogers, 
dedicated to him an exposition of the thirty-nine articles, 
and it is not likely that he would have allowed anything to 
appear in the work uncongenial to the feelings and senti- 
ments of Bancroft. Yet he shews that the Articles are 
agreeable “to the extant confessions of all neighbour 
churches Christianly reformed,” among which the Church 
of Scotland was certainly included. Indeed, he speaks of 
the doctrine in this land allowed as being the same which 
the king and “‘ the whole Church and kingdom of Scotland” 
professed. 

Bancroft commanded this book to be disseminated through 
his province; and afterwards, in 1610, when three presby- 
ters of the Church of Scotland came to England to be con- 
secrated bishops, and when Dr Andrewes, Bishop of Ely, 
would have had them first re-ordained, Bancroft, who was 
by, maintained ‘‘ That thereof there was no necessity, seeing, 
where bishops could not be had, the ordination es by the 
ap are must be esteemed lawful; otherwise that it might 

e doubted if there were any lawful vocation in most of the 
reformed churches.” If Bancroft admitted the validity of 
the orders of the Church of Scotland, there can be no very 
good reason why he should have opposed the framing of the 
canon which enjoined prayer to be made for that Church, 

Returning to Dean Hook’s article we find him saying,— 


“ The king, who gave his consent to the canons, and who, in giving 
his consent, acted, not as a sovereign in these days, on the advice of 
his ministers, but on his own authority, was James I. ; and king 
James's opinion on Presbyterianism was sufficiently decided, and by 
this time well known. ‘That bishops ought to be in the church, I 
have ever maintained as an apostolic institution, and so, the ordinance 
of God; contrary to the Puritans and likewise to Bellarmine, who denies 
that bishops have their jurisdiction immediately from God,’ &c.— 
Premonition to the Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, p. 44. Now, 
is it credible that a monarch, despotic in his dispositions, and peculi- 
arly despotic in what related to the church, in an age when the supre- 
macy was asserted and exercised with as much of inconsiderate 
tyranny as the most determined liberal of the present day could wish 
or recommend,—is it credible that a despotic sovereign, holding these 
opinions, would give his sanction to a canon, which would raise the 
system he dreaded and abhorred to a parity with the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland ? Certainly, the advocates of Presbyterianism must 
be prepared to believe things very incredible to men of reasoning 
minds, if they can believe this to be probable.” 


We have taken the liberty of omitting the greater of 
the quotation from the ‘‘ Premonition,” because, not being 
published till 1606, it cannot be taken as evidence of the 
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king’s mind in 1608. In 1590, he “‘ praised God that he was 
king of such a kirk, the sincerest kirk of the world.” In 
1608, on his leaving Scotland to take possession of the 
crown of England, he gave public thanks to God that “he 
had settled both kirk and kingdom, and left them in that 
estate which he intended not to hurt or alter any ways, his 
subjects living in peace.” Now this was the very year of 
the framing of the canon in question, and it cannot appear 
very extraordinary, nor a thing difficult to be believed, that 
the king should have assented to the proposals to place the 
Church of Scotland on the same level with that of England 
and Ireland. No doubt the king in his ‘‘ Premonition” re- 
fers to his Basilicon Doron for his sentiments regarding the 
Puritans; and Dean Hook seems to have thought that Pres- 
byterians and Puritans were the same. But in the preface 
to his Basilicon Doron he expressly guards himself against 
being supposed to mean by the term “‘ Puritans,” the minis- 
ters and members of the Established Church of Scotland. 

Thus far Dean Hook has been arguing that the thing could 
not have been: and we have followed him in order to expose 
his errors. But it is of more importance to settle what was, 
than to conjecture what could have been; and this he pro- 
ceeds to do. 


‘‘ But if we refer to history, what we find to be thus improbable is 


proved to be impossible. ‘The Church, under a presbyterian form, 
as it now is,’ did not at that time exist as a recognised body, or an 
establishment.” 


To those acquainted with the history of the time, it will 
appear inexplicable how such a reckless assertion should 
have been made. No further answer to it is required than 
to mention that in 1605, two years after the canon had been 
framed, the king issued a proclamation ‘‘to stop the mouths 
of unquiet spirits,” who, because the king had discharged the 
General Assembly from meeting at Aberdeen, had raised the 
‘‘false scandal” that the privileges and authorised discipline 
of the church were intended ‘‘to be utterly overthrown by a 
sudden and unseasonable laying upon them, at this present, 
the rites, ceremonies, and whole ecclesiastical order, esta- 
blished in the Church” of England. The king may or may 
not have been sincere in his declaration, but most people 
will think that this document provides an ample proof that 
Presbyterianism was still in existence when it was issued. 

The Dean goes on to say, after quoting the 4th, 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th canons,— 


*« We can conceive nothing in the records of absurdity more absurd 
than the idea that the very parties by whom Presbyterians were ex- 
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communicated should be the parties to speak of their denomination as 
a sister church. At the time when the fifty-fifth canon was enacted 
the two kingdoms had been united, and the king of the two kingdoms 
had expressed his determination to unite the two churches ; he had 
already taken measures to effect his purpose, and in a few years he 
succeeded in his object. The Convocation, acting under his com- 
mands, excommunicated the Presbyterians, whom he hated, and held 
out the hand of fellowship to the church which he was rearing amidst 
the ecclesiastical anarchy of Scotland. ‘True,’ says a learned writer, 
‘ the bishops were not consecrated till a few years later, but when the 
law of the land had recognised their estate, and the men were known 
and appointed, it appears to me a verbal shuffle, and something more 
(unintentional of course), to say, ‘the Church of Scotland was then, 
as now, Presbyterian.’’”’ 


The errors in this passage are many and wonderful. The 
two kingdoms were not united until more than one hundred 
years after this time. The king, as we have seen, two years 
after the date of this canon, affirms that he had no intention 
of uniting the two churches. The canons were not levelled 
against the independent Church of Scotland, but mani- 
festly could only apply to the subjects of the realm of Eng- 
land. The s-aslied Mehseo of whom Dean Hook speaks, 
as already nominated, had not, and were not at that time 
intended to have, any episcopal ordination. They were only 
ministers selected to represent the church in the estates of 
the realm, and were subject to the ordinary church courts of 
the Presbyterian Church. These matters are all stated by 
Mr Harrison at fuller length than we feel at all necessary to 
do; and the argument is wound up by an effective quotation 
from Dean Goode, of which we shall only give the last sen- 
tence :— 


‘“‘If this is not a Presbyterian form of church government, will 
Archdeacon Churton say what he calls it? And, be it observed, 
whatever name may be given it, it certainly is a non-episcopal form, 
and destitute of episcopal orders; so that the purpose for which the 
canon has been adduced, namely, to shew that our Church recognises 
as a church one which is destitute of episcopal, orders, is equally 
answered whatever name be applied.” 


We must be content merely to indicate the subjects of the 
remaining chapters of Mr Harrison’s valuable work. The 
sixth discusses the Ordinal of the Church of England, and 
shews that it is inimical to the teaching of the Anglo-Catho- 
lics on clerical orders. The seventh is entitled, ‘‘ A Practical 
Illustration of the Theory of this Anglican Teaching in 
regard to the Church and its Ministry, in the Claims 
asserted for the same by the Bishop of Oxford.” The eighth 
is “An especial Examination and Detection of certain 
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forged links of the Tractarian catena patrum on Apostolical 
Succession.” The ninth discusses the marks and notes of 
the Church as contemplated by the Church of England used 
by these Anglicans. And the tenth and last is, ‘‘A brief 
Statement of the prevailing kind of Church Government 
exercised in the Apostolic age, and in the primitive Church, 
considered in its adaptation to the present time.” 

These interesting subjects we pass over with a simple 
notice, because we are anxious to occupy a few pages with 
the subject of ‘‘ speaking and writing economically.” Our 
readers may possibly be at a loss to know what this phrase 
means. It is a ewphemism, and describes a style of writing to 
which we are accustomed to give a shorter and plainer 
name. Dr Newman informs us that “the principle in- 
volved” in the economy, as used by the ancients, is ‘‘that of 
representing religion for the purpose of conciliating the 
heathen.” And Mr Harrison adds that there are ‘‘ unmis- 
takable proofs that Tractarians, or their descendants, can 
imitate the ancients, and write ‘economically’ to defend 
their heresy” p. 261. 

We have picked out a number of instances of this kind of 
writing as we perused Mr Harrison’s pages, and beg the 
attention of our readers to a few selections. 

The first instance is from the 7'racts for the Times, where, 
with reference to a catena of the writers in the later English 
church on the doctrine of the apostolical succession, the 
author says :' 


‘In selecting them it has been thought advisable . . . not to in- 
clude the writings of the reformers of the sixteenth century. .. . 
It has been thought safer to shew that the succession of our standard 
divines ever since their times understood them to hold that view of 
doctrine which it has been the endeavour of these Tracts to recom- 
mend.”—(P, 354.) 


Safer indeed! For they knew well that if the actual quo- 
tations from these early writers had been presented, they 
would have told in the opposite direction. But the Trac- 
tarians chose rather to write “‘ economically.” 

Dr Wordsworth also occasionally practises ‘‘ economical 
writing.” On Philip. ii. 25 he says, ‘‘ Perhaps Epaphroditus 
was the chief pastor of the church at Philippi, and chosen 
as such to be their messenger to St Paul” (Theodoret). But 
Theodoret, instead of agreeing with Dr Wordsworth, as 
might be supposed from the way in which he is quoted, was 
of opinion that Epaphroditus, being called an apostle (apos- 
tolos, messenger) must have been the bishop of the Philippi- 
ans, and that those who are now called bishops were called 
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apostles. How then can Theodoret help Dr Wordsworth’s 
statement, unless the latter believes that Epaphroditus was 
not a messenger but an apostle? Similarly, Dr Wordsworth, 
in his Theophilus Anglicanus, after quoting these words of 
Theodoret, “‘Thus Epaphroditus was the apostle of the 
Philippians,” adds, ‘‘ This fact of Epaphroditus being the 
Bishop of Philippi.” But curiously, he does not, after all, 
consider it a fact. Theodoret imagined that Epaphroditus 
was a bishop because he is called an apostle, and for no 
other reason that we know of. Dr Wordsworth holds that 
he was only an apostle in the sense of being an envoy, for 
so he expressly says on 2 Cor. viii. 23. And yet, on the 
strength of this statement of Theodoret, which he repudi- 
ates, he would have us to believe that Epaphroditus was a 
bishop. His assertion derives no support from Theo- 
doret, though he would fain have his readers suppose so. 
See all the passages at full length in Mr Harrison’s work, 
pp. 40-42. 

On the same subject, Mr Rose also writes economically. 
After stating that Epaphroditus was said by St Paul to have 
been made the apostle of the church among the Philippians, 
he adds that ‘“‘St Jerome expressly mentions this as one 
instance of the apostles consecrating another” (apostle). 
Now if he had quoted the whole passage, it would have been 
a that Jerome made no reference to any delegation 
of the apostleship of the twelve. For he says, ‘‘ Others were 
ordained apostles, as in the Epistle to the Philippians: 
‘But your messenger.’ And to the Corinthians: ‘Or the 
messengers of the churches’” (p. 44). Unless, then, every 
messenger whom the churches sent became ipso facto an 
apostle with delegated powers, the quotation from Jerome is 

together impertinent. 

We may take another example from Dr Wordsworth’s 
writings. He quotes a passage from Bishop Andrewes, in 
which it is asserted that the apostles and the seventy-two 
disciples were distinct orders; and that everywhere among 
the fathers bishops are said to have succeeded the apostles, 
and presbyters the seventy-two; and then Dr Wordsworth 
adds, ‘‘He (Bishop Andrewes) quotes Cyprian, St Jerome, 
St Ambrose” (p. 46). Now, Dr Wordsworth knew perfectly 
well the value of these quotations, for he has inserted them 
in his Christian Institutes. He knew that if the words had 
been given, instead of the names of the authors, it would 
have been apparent that there was no foundation for Bishop 
Andrewes’ assertion; and that the fathers make presbyters 
- a8 much as bishops to be successors of the twelve, and 
bishops as much as presbyters the successors of the seventy. 
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Take Cyprian for example, the principal authority : ‘“‘ Christ 
says to the apostles, and thereby to all rulers, who by a 
vicarious ordination are successors to the apostles, ‘He that 
heareth you heareth me.’” &c. But to whom did Christ 
speak these words in Luke x. 16? Why, to the seventy: 
and these are they whom Cyprian, in common with most of 
the fathers, calls apostles. It suited Dr Wordsworth, how- 
ever, to make Bishop Andrewes say for him what he knew 
could not be maintained, and would not therefore say for 
himself. 

We may give another instance of this peculiar method of 
using quotations. In Dr Wordsworth’s “Theoph. Anglic.,” the 
following question and answer occur, ‘‘ Q. Whom do bishops 
succeed and represent? Answ. The holy apostles. S. Iren. 
III. 1: ‘Habemus enumerare eos qui ab apostolis instituti 
sunt episcopi et successores eorum usque ad nos.’” Any one 
reading this extract with Dr Wordsworth’s italics, would 
suppose that Irenaeus was speaking of successors of the 
apostles. And, indeed, if he be not, the quotation is of no 
value. But the passage does not imply anything of the 
kind. We give the translation of it, supplying a few words 
left out. ‘‘ We can reckon those who were appointed by the 
apostles bishops (in the churches), and their successors, even 
unto us.” Successors of the bishops plainly, and not of the 
apostles. But still, further, Ireneus refers to this passage 
in the next book of his treatise, where he says, “‘ We ought 
to obey the presbyters who are in the church, who have the 
succession from the apostles, as we have shewn, who, with 
the succession of the episcopate, have received the sure gift 
of truth” (p. 94). Hence we learn that the successors of 
the apostles were in his mind just as much presbyters as 
bishops. 

This last-quoted extract from Ireneus has been curiously 
manipulated by Dr Wordsworth and Mr Perceval. The 
former quotes it as follows, ‘‘ We ought to obey those who 
have the succession from the apostles”—leaving out the 
word presbyters. Mr Perceval, on the other hand, inserts 
the word elders, but omits the words, of the episcopate, after 
the word succession. They both wished, we presume, to 
conceal the fact that Ireneus looked upon the office of an 
elder as an episcopate, and therefore they took to writing 
‘* economically.” 

As in the case of Irenexus, so of Tertullian, a most im- 
portant clause in a passage quoted as bearing on apostolic 
succession, has been omitted by Dr Wordsworth and mis- 
translated, but the particulars of this instance of economical 
writing have been already given at p. 608 of this article. 
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We must, however, notice a similar instance in which the 
testimony of Jerome is manipulated in such a way as to 
make him appear to give evidence contrary to his real 
meaning. Dr Wordsworth, in his ‘‘ Theoph. Anglic.,” says 
that the office of Titus was “‘similar to, re in place of that, 
of the apostles,” because “St Paul tells Titus that he had 
left him in Crete that he might perfect the things which he 
(St Paul himself) had left incomplete.” And in support of 
this he quotes Jerome thus: “ He left Titus in Crete,” &c. 
But the words of Jerome are, ‘‘ He left Titus a disciple in 
Crete.” And it is obvious that the words which Dr Words- 
worth has omitted render the extract useless for the purpose 
for which it is adduced. He has passed over, also, Jerome’s 
statement that it belonged to the dignity of an apostle to lay 
the foundation as a master builder, but that inferior work- 
men can construct buildings on the foundations, and that 
Paul, therefore, left Titus a disciple at Crete—language 
which is wholly inconsistent with the proposition, to support 
which this father is called as a witness. 

Again, Dr Wordsworth quotes in support of the “‘apostolic 
and divine institution of episcopacy,” the following passage 
from Jerome: ‘The safety of the Church depends on the 
dignity of its bishop.” How does it happen that he omitted 
the immediately preceding sentence? ‘And we find the 


same thing repeated in many places, rather for the honour of 
the bishop than the necessity of law; otherwise if the Holy 
Spirit descends only at the invocation of a an they are 


to be pitied, who, having been baptised by presbyters and 
deacons in hamlets or garrisons, or, in more remote spots, 
have fallen asleep before they could be visited by the bishop.” 
No one doubts that in the days of Jerome bishops were 
recognised as an order of the ministry superior to presbyters. 
But as little can it be doubted that, according to the teaching 
of this father, there was no difference by divine appointment 
between a bishop and a presbyter, and that the bishops of 
the fourth century had exclusive prerogatives conferred upon 
them ‘‘ rather for their honour than for the necessity of the 
law.” It is only by garbling the text of Jerome that he can 
be made to say anything inconsistent with this doctrine, to 
which he uniformly adheres. 

Our readers will easily gather, from the specimen given in 
these pages, some idea of the valuable contribution which Mr 
Harrison has made to the episcopal controversy, and they 
will find, also, that the author is well acquainted with Greek, 
Hebrew, and Syriac, though his learning is never obtrusively 
pressed on their attention. W. 
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Art. IX.—“‘ Among the Masses.” 


Among the Masses ; or, Work in the Wynds. By the Rev. D. MacCout, 
Glasgow. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1867. 


OX of the most important and difficult questions of the day, 

is that which regards the reclaiming of the lapsed 
classes, the evangelisation of the home heathen in Christian 
lands, the elevation socially, morally, and religiously, of 
what are called ‘‘the masses.” For long, the subject at- 
tracted little attention, and called forth Hitle inquiry and 
little active effort. A solitary clergyman, in some town or 
country parish, with more energy and enterprise than most 
of his class, or a philanthropic and earnest Christian lay- 
man, whose eyes had been opened to see, and his heart to 
feel for the sins and sufferings of his fellows, would now and 
then give himself to the work, and with more or less of sus- 
tained or spasmodic effort, would labour in a limited part of 
the great and ever-growing harvest field. But anything like 
combined and systematic action there was none, on the 

art either of churches or of individuals. Within the last 

alf-century, however, the evil was seen to have become 
so enormous, to have assumed such gigantic proportions, 
that earnest and thoughtful men could no longer shut their 
eyes to it, and politicians, philanthropists, and churchmen 
all felt the necessity of some great step in advance, in the 
way of attempting to cope with and check, if not wholly to 
remove it. Successive governments have applied themselves 
to the education, and in other ways to the amelioration of 
the people. Much has been done in the way of providing 
them with better houses, and otherwise improving their 
social condition. City Missions and other evangelistic 
agencies have been vigorously at work in all the great centres 
of commercial life. Colporteurs in the country, and Bible- 
women in the town, have been prosecuting their labours. 
What was called ‘‘ the missing link,” has been largely sup- 
plied. Benevolent and charitable societies have sprung up 
with such rapidity, that they may almost be said to stand 
in each other’s way, and the “charities” of our leading 
cities are now becoming so numerous and diversified, that 
the most charitable are beginning to stand aghast, wonder- 
ing whereunto this will grow. Churches, too, of all kinds 
have been multiplied, so that if the material edifice were all 
that was needed, the wants of the population should by this 
time be pretty well supplied. And yet, with all this expendi- 
ture of money and labour, it must be confessed that things 
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are not very rapidly changing for the better, and the work 
of evangelising and elevating the masses, so far from ap- 
proaching to completion, can hardly be said to be much more 
than begun. The truth is, that while there has been marked 
advance in certain directions, as a whole the churches can 
scarcely be said to have held their own, the process of lapse 
has been going on from year to year, and while waste lands 
have here and there been reclaimed, there is many a patch, 
once under cultivation, that has returned to its former wild- 
ness and sterility, and the deterioration still goes on. The 
growing carelessness and neglect of ordinances and im- 
morality in many of the agricultural districts and provincial 
towns, and the undiminished if not augmenting mass of 
heathenism, with its ignorance, and misery, and crime, in 
the larger cities, seem to constitute a loud call to all who 
love their country and wish well to their kind, to consider 
afresh the bearings of this great subject. 

The question comes up, whether there has been merely a 
deficiency of effort, or whether the effort has been misapplied. 
Have the churches, in so far as it was their work, merely 
done too little, or have they done what they did in a wrong 
way, at least, not in the best and most effective and re- 
munerative way? No one will dream of alleging that the 
amount of work has been. at all what the circumstances of 
the case imperatively demanded. But the greatest error of 
all, we conceive to have been in mistaking the kind of work 
called for, and the way in which it was to be done. Of 
many of the charities, and some even of the religious efforts 
of our day, it is not too much to say that they are worse 
than useless, pauperising the r, robbing them of their 
independence, and so far from disposing them more favour- 
ably towards divine things, actually putting difficulty in the 
way of wiser, if not more earnest workers. What we ven- 
ture to think a more excellent way, will be found expounded 
and illustrated at large in Mr MacColl’s newly published 
volume. In what we have to say on the subject of which 
it treats, we shall not be supposed to be so foolish or pre- 
sumptuous as to disparage or say a word to discourage 
those engaged in other walks of Christian usefulness. It 
is mainly with the duty of the church and with church 
action that we have meanwhile to do, the question being 
how the resources at the church’s command may be turned to 
the best account. The work described by Mr MacColl is but 
the full carrying out of the plan inaugurated by Dr Chal- 
mers in his later years, for the origin of which we must go 
still further back. There can be no doubt that the territorial 
work, into which that devoted and large-hearted man threw 
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himself with all his accustomed energy and zeal, was sug- 
gested by, as it was just another phase of the old Scottish 
parochial system. That commends itself as the beau ideal 
of church organization,—a territory of limited extent with 
church and school accommodation for the entire parish, the 
minister, at once preacher and pastor, the father and friend 
of his people, along with his elders taking supervision of 
the whole population, dealing with its pauperism, and bring- 
ing educational and other appliances to bear upon it. 
Various causes interfered with the right working out of this 
admirable system. Error began to creep into the church in 
some quarters, a cold and formal orthodoxy prevailed in 
others; in some cases the simple gospel was withheld, in 
others unacceptable ministers were forced on a reclaiming 
people, and as a consequence one secession followed upon 
the back of another, and the unity of the Scottish Church 
was permanently broken up. Then the circumstances and 
habits of the people began to undergo material changes. 
Mining and manufacturing towns sprang up with great 
rapidity, the population began to gather round new centres, 
parishes became overgrown and unworkable by the old 
agency and machinery, what sufficed for a limited number 
was utterly powerless to overtake a population increasing 
by thousands; and with an unaggressive church in the midst 
of all this, it was no wonder that she lost in the race, and 
was unable to recover the lost ground even when at length 
she had the will. This explains how Home Missions came 
to have such large material to work upon, even in Chris- 
tian Scotland. 

Now Chalmers’s idea was to return to the original state of 
things as far as possible. He took advantage of the revival 
of evangelical principles, and the increase of spiritual life 
in the church, to launch his great Church Extension scheme, 
—subdividing large and populous parishes, and erecting new 
parishes quoad sacra. This was a great step in advance, 
the direct fruits of which are being largely reaped in Scot- 
land to this day, besides paving the way for other move- 
ments which were soon to follow. Then came the memor- 
able Disruption of 1848, which was itself a great Home 
Mission movement, and gave an impulse to evangelistic and 
educational work, such as it had not received since Refor- 
mation times. Still the spiritual destitution in large towns 
continued very much as before, and the fertile mind of 
Chalmers gave itself to the devising of new schemes of use- 
fulness. ‘‘He saw in the full freedom of the church from 
State interference, and in the larger grace of liberality 
granted to the church, the conditions for undertaking enter- 
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prises hitherto thought impossible.” And so the Territorial 
movement began. The peculiarity of this plan consisted in 
the selection by a number of individuals, or, better still, by 
an established congregation of a district containing from 
two to three thousand souls, where the people were poor, 
church-neglecting, and vicious or even criminal, as a sphere 
_ of missionary operations; bringing all their resources to 
bear upon it; setting up a complete charch organization of 
church and school, minister, elders, deacons, week-day and 
Sabbath-school teachers, district visitors, &c., performing 
all those kind offices, and bringing all those appliances to 
bear on the people, which wisdom and Christian love dic- 
tated. The West Port in Edinburgh was selected for a first 
’ experiment, and, under the personal influence and general su- 
rintendence of Dr Chalmers, and with a man to carry out 
is plans of the right stamp, with rare tact and sagacity and 
other gifts peculiarly needed for such a post, to whom the 
church owes a lasting debt of gratitude as the first territorial 
minister, the enterprise was crowned with signal success. 
It is no disparagement to City Missions to say, that the 
superiority of the Territorial plan soon began in many ways 
to appear. It was just what David Naismith, their founder, 


desiderated. ‘“‘ Our city missions,” says Naismith, as quoted 
by Mr MacColl, “are of great importance; but they are 


necessary, I conceive, only because the churches are not 

doing their duty: the sooner that churches act the better. 

What a different effect they would produce I long 

for the time when the churches of Christ, instead of these 

voluntary associations formed for this purpose, shall become 

missionary bodies.” Chalmers lived to see the success of 

his first experiment, and the beginning of similar operations 

in other quarters; but the work had not had time to become 

so matured as to suggest what was the natural and necessary 

outcome of it, in the spontaneous extension of the system, 

and the formation indefinitely of other similar charges, so 

long as the need of them should continue. Mr MacColl 

says truly that ‘“‘ Dr Chalmers left no hint as to the ultimate 

views he entertained in such a work. He seems to have 

thought only of a well conducted school, a good congrega-’ 
tion drawn out of the parish, a minister intimately acquainted 

with the 500 families in his model territory, with elders, 

deacons, and Sabbath-school teachers, steadily working in 

their respective proportions.” And yet none the less do we 

owe to Dr Chalmers, what he himself does not appear to 
have foreseen,—the reproductive character of the territorial 
churches, as now so strikingly brought out in ‘“‘ Work in the 
Wynds.” 

VOL, XVI.—NO. LXI. Rr 
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If we were disposed to be severely critical, we might 
remark what some, we apprehend, will take to be blemishes 
in Mr MacColl’s book. There is what to some may look 
like egotism, which it is difficult for one to avoid in speaking 
of his own work, especially of work into which, of necessity, 
the personal element so largely entered. The extracts from 
addresses and discourses delivered at different times, though 
they contain some of the best thoughts and most valuable 
hints in the book, appear to us unduly numerous and long. 
There are also expressions now and then occurring which 
seem scarcely in keeping with the gravity of the subject. 

We hail the appearance of this volume, however, as fur- 
nishing a new chapter in the history of Christian missions 
and of the Christian church. We have had, once and again, 
the story of the life and labours of remarkable Christian 
men ; the narrative of various religious and philanthropic 
enterprises into which individuals or bodies of men have 
thrown themselves; the history of larger portions of the 
church of Christ, and the work, at home or abroad, in which 
they were engaged. Here, however, we have the history of 
the planting, growth and development, labours and fruits, 
of a Christian congregation among the population of one of 
the most sunken districts of a large city, receiving, in the 
first instance, indeed, of necessity, a helping hand from 
without, but soon coming not only to be independent of exter- 
nal help, but to be, in the best sense of the word, a mother 
church,—the parent of other churches, each making aggres- 
sion upon the surrounding out-field, and, as self-propagative, 
suggesting the true idea of church extension. 

Since Mr MacColl entered on the work in 1854, he has 
manifested a rare faculty of organization. He has had 
large success in the carrying out of his various plans. 
And now he sets before the church the principles on which 
he has been proceeding during these years of labour, fur- 
nishing illustrations of the practical working out of them, 
and giving some of the results to which they have led. 
Apart from work and influences of a more directly personal 
kind, the great secret of success seems to have lain in the 
training and using, to a large extent, of what he calls ‘‘a 
native mission agency,” to visit their neighbours, bring them 
out to meetings, and otherwise influence them for good. 
“For each one ordained, we should have fifty unordained 
men and women, devoting their service to Christ to spread 
his gospel.”* In this we have largely the explanation, not 
only of the success which has attended evangelistic effort in 





* Address to Wynd Congregation at ordination of office-bearers. 
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connection with the territorial churches, but of their healthy 
congregational life, liberality, and general prosperity. This 
is just what is awanting in many of the older congregations, 
both in town and country. The work here described is not 
peculiar to the Wynds of Glasgow. Change the name, and 
the volume may be regarded, less or more, as containing the 
history of any one of the churches which bear the honoured 
name ‘territorial.’ And what the churches generally re- 
quire, is just to be more what these territorial churches have 
been. The modus operandi Mr MacColl describes with all 
needful minuteness of detail; and allowing for change of 
circumstances, there is no reason why the same work should 
not be done, as it is urgently needed, in many smaller towns 
and country districts; We shall be greatly surprised and 
disappointed if the publication of this volume does not give 
an impulse to congregational life, and to Christian work, all 
over the land, stimulating those who are already on the 
field, and suggesting new walks of usefulness, alike to indi- 
viduals and congregations. The question, ‘‘ How are the 
moral wastes of our country to be reclaimed ?”’ will be found, 
in large measure, answered in the volume under review. 
The time is past for ministers being mere clerics. Without 
being less preachers and pastors, they must, like the minis- 
ters of the Wynds, be missionaries, teachers, professors in 
a small way, a kind of moral police, or whatever else the 
time and place and circumstances may call them to be. 
And ‘the workers must be, not merely the ministers, but as in 
the case of the successive congregations in the Wynd church, 
the people, trained to the work, and accustomed to take part 
in it from the time of their becoming church members at 
all. This doctrine needs to be promulgated on both sides 
of the Tweed, and by means of ‘“‘ Work in the Wynds,” we 
hope it will grow familiar to men of all churches, and be 
turned to account in the efforts made to evangelise the vast 
unchristianised masses in our large English towns. The 
“territorial” system does not yet seem to have been tho- 
roughly apprehended by the English mind. But a few years 
ago, the enunciation of it in London was listened to as a 
novelty, bysome of the most active and influential and mission- 
ary-hearted ministers of the Church of England. The mode 
of self-propagation, which is a necessary consequence of the 
successful working of it, is one of its highest recommenda- 
tions, and marks it out from every other movement which 
either individuals or churches have set on foot. The com- 
monly received theory of church extension has been to build 
churches for prospective but non-existing congregations. 
Here, after the first experiment has proved successful, it is to 
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form congregations for prospective but non-existing churches. 
“It is like cutting off a vigorous slip from a tree, and planting it 
so as to make a root for itself. It is like the swarming from 
a bee-hive when a genial season prompts, and an empty 
hive can be secured. . . . We hoped at once to divide our 
resources, and yet to multiply them. We hoped to save 
the labour of years, and the large preliminary expenditure 
of preparatory stages.” Perhaps Glasgow is the only town 
in Scotland in which it could be carried out to any great ex- 
tent, but how many of the large towns of England furnish 
noble fields of labour, which we believe this plan alone will 
be found adequate to overtake,—churches, not in the sense 
of mere stone and lime, but of living congregations, multi- 
plying themselves indefinitely, and becoming a real power 
for good in the community. 

We have already indicated one peculiarity of the work in 
the Wynds to be the folding over, if we might so express it, 
of as large a portion of the congregation as possible, on the 
heathenism in the midst of which it was planted. In most 
congregations, it is not uncommon for the members to 
throw their penny or their half-crown into the treasury, on 
occasion of a collection for Home Missions or the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelisation of the Masses,” as it is sometimes called, without 
any further thought about the matter, as if that were the 
complete discharge of their duty, and as if, by some magical 
process, the said ‘‘ masses’ were, as a matter of course, to 
be evangelised by their copper or silver contribution.. We 
have sometimes thought, in this connection, of Carlyle’s 
racy sentence: “The masses !—Masses, indeed: and yet, 
singular to say, if, with an effort of imagination, thou follow 
them into their clay hovels, into their garrets and hutches, 
the masses consist all of units. Every unit of whom has 
his own heart and sorrows; stands covered there with his 
own skin, and if you prick him, he will bleed. . . . What a 
thought: that every unit of these masses is a miraculous 
Man, even as thyself art.” And so here, if anywhere, it is not 
money, but men, that are wanted to do the work. The bring- 
ing, not merely of church influence as a whole, but of the units 
of the church into personal contact with these “ units of the 
masses,” is God’s way of working “among the masses,” 
and reclaiming them. This is the great want in Christian 
work all the world over, among people of all classes. “ If 
only you, who are well known to one or more, were unmis- 
takeably new creatures, you might preach by that fact, at 
least for a time, with greater power than all the ministers in 
the world.” 

To one other suggestive remark of a practical kind, it may 
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be worth while to call attention, as to the time when Home 
Mission work may most hopefully and remuneratively be 
engaged in. It is not when the process of lapse has taken 
place, but when it is about to begin, or is in danger of be- 
ginning. Here, too, the churches have largely pursued a 
mistaken line of action. Instead of seeking to keep pace 
with a growing population, and acting on the principle that 
‘prevention is better than cure,” they have allowed the 
people to sink, and involved themselves in labour and diffi- 
culty a thousand times greater in seeking to raise them up 
again, than if they had anticipated their fall. Hence the 
wisdom indicated in the following extract, describing further 
efforts in the mission field: ‘I fixed on certain centres, 
some of them already very populous, others to come into 
importance as the city par Ao so as to meet by anticipa- 
tion the future necessities of the population, rather than 
have to strain after them when they had there also out- 
grown our means.” 

Much of this book will be read with all the absorbing 
interest of a romance. Instances are given of the power of 
the truth in changing men’s hearts and lives, alike in the 
ordinary working of this Home Mission enterprise, and in 
the stirring times of revival that have been of late years, 
which cannot fail to go home to the heart of every reader, 
evidencing the undiminished vitality of the word of God, 
and proving the gospel to have lost none of the power which 
it had in primitive times. The cases of conversion narrated, 
the persecution of converts, their stedfastness, the agres- 
siveness of their religion, their sacrifices, their love, their 
liberality, their faith in prayer, their joy unspeakable, carry 
us back to apostolic times, and furnish us with as remarkable 
trophies of the power of grace, as are to be met with in an 
age of the church’s history. We hear much about the pulpit 
having lost its power, about Christianity having served its 
turn and become effete, about the truth to which our fathers 
listened no longer sufficing for their children. This certainly 
does not hold true in the field of Home Missions. Never 
had the pulpit greater power than it has now. Never did 
the gospel achieve greater triumphs. Never did the Scrip- 
tures prove themselves more undeniably by their effects to 
divine. The Acts of the Apostles are having their counter- 

art in the record of recent Home Mission effort, and facts 
in Holy Writ, which sceptics have called in question, have 
been repeated, with accompaniments almost as incredible, 
in our own day. We can give doubters no better advice 
than to lay aside books of subtle metaphysics and even of 
sound theology, and bring their objections and difficulties 
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alongside of Bible-truth, in the practical application of it, 
*‘ among the masses.” 

There may be a connection between what has now been 
stated, and a fact to which we have never seen reference 
made, but which we can vouch for by a somewhat lengthened 
personal observation and experience, that few, if any, con- 
nected with Home Mission churches, or actively engaged in 
Home Mission work, have been carried away by any of the 
strange tendencies, as regards doctrine or worship, of this 
unsettling age. There have been, as might have been ex- 
pected, in those whose previous habits, for a lifetime, had 
been the very worst, serious cases of backsliding. But Home 
Missions furnish no soil either for Rationalism or Ritualism. 
The workers and converts are the last among whom Rénan 
or Colenso would think of seeking disciples. And why ? 
Not beeause they are accustomed to read less or to think 
less than others. Not because they are less independent in 
forming their judgments thanothers. But because, like Nehe- 
miah, they are “ doing a great work, and they cannot come 
down ;” because they are getting, in Christian work, healthy 
exercise for their conseiences and their Christian sym- 
pathies ; and most of all, because in such work they have the 
opportunity of seeing the practical application of truth that 
professes to be divine, and find it to be possessed of all its old 
vitality and power, able to do for men what nothing else can, 
working moral miracles, as wonderful and as confirmatory 
as the miracles of early times of the validity of the claims 
of the Bible to be the word of God, and of the gospel to be the 
one panacea for the ills under which humanity is labouring. 

Much may be learned in Home Mission work, from those 
in humble life, of gospel truth, and of the best way of pre- 
senting it to others. These, unaccustomed to the teaching 
of the schools, often seem as if guided by a divinely im- 
planted instinct, as in their own simple way, in homely 
language, they point out the way to others:— 


‘‘ One night I found, at the late meeting, two lads of sixteen years 
of age, already members of the church, sitting in a corner with their 
open Bibles. One had already been conversing with me. I had 
noticed the other in an anxious state, ‘ Well, Johnny,’ I said, ‘ what 
are you and George doing here?’ ‘I am trying to clear up his 
doubts,’ said Johnny. ‘What does he doubt?’ ‘ His interest in 
Christ.’ ‘ Well, what are you doing?’ ‘Iam pointing him to the 
Blood.’ ‘But is he not looking there already?’ ‘ Perhaps he is, 
but I'm telling him to look till it grows on him.’ On another evening 
I found two young women in a pew, one weeping, the other trying to 
comfort her. Joverheard the one say to the other, ‘O lassie, jist 
dae as I did: grip a promise, and hand till’t.’” 
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Here is another specimen of Home Mission teaching :—~ 

‘I remember a poor woman, a washerwoman, telling me how she 
lay one day in trouble of mind and body. She thought that suddenly 
she could see the sky instead of her own humble garret ceiling. And 
it rapidly gathered blackness, the clouds rolled together, as if in one 
great orb of darkness, Suddenly this burst into streams of golden 
light reaching to every part of heaven, and she heard g voice saying, 
* Preach the Gospel to every creature,’ But, looking down to see the 
effect upon the earth, she saw ‘a plantin’ or wood, and one dark 
evil being moving in and out among the trees. ‘ That'll be my enemy,’ 
she thought. Suddenly, to her great alarm, he began to build round 
her, higher and higher, as if he would build up to heaven, But, 
looking up, she caught a glimpse of the bright heaven, and cried, 
‘ Build awa’, build awa’, ye canna keep heaven oot o’ sicht!” 


We can give but one extract illustrative of Home Mission 
effort and sacrifice among the young :— 

‘* Their love of mission work is most touching. One girl now at 
work, in order to have something to give, lays aside her ‘ sugar money.’ 
A litttle fellow came back with his mission card and tenpence he had 
collected, saying, ‘I have nothing but my rabbit, and a boy in the 
close has promised me sixpence for it!’ Another little fellow, losing 
two fingers at his work, was carried to the Infirmary, but found he 
could still do something for Jesus. In the bed next him was a little 
sweep, whose face he had sometimes seen in the meeting. Him he 
taught to pray, and for another in the same ward he searched passages 
from a large type Bible, and tried to explain their meaning. These 
children have not only their regular contributions for Foreign Missions, 
but for the sick among themselves, while a few of the older children 
give a penny a week to educate six poorer than themselves,” 

One instance must suffice of what we might call Home 
Mission heroism :— 

‘* One of my girls was about eighteen, one of a large family, byt the 
only one attending church. She wrought in a factory, and was a yery 
happy looking though retiring girl. . . . A younger sister was seized 
with fever, and once, about midnight, the mother awakened Catherine 
to watch the end. Catherine wept. ‘‘Don't make a noise now,” 
said her mother; ‘ we'll have plenty time for tears.” ‘‘O mother, I 
am not weeping that she’s dying, but that she’s dying unsaved.” 
And then she knelt beside the girl, praying for her, and saying, ‘ O 
take me instead! I’m ready, and willing, and eager, and she—she 
knows nothing.” That hour the girl began to recover, and Catherine 
had fever. In a day or two she was delirious, and in a few days after 
she died.” : 


Our space does not admit of our entering at large on the 
subject of lay agency in connection with Home Mission work. 
There are men raised up with peculiar gifts, which must 
surely have been meant to be used, especially when a class 
can be reached by them, wholly inaccessible otherwise, We 
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have heard the subject of the following sketch, address an 
assemblage of his fellows in trade, employed at the abattoir 
in one of our large cities, the roughest of men, whom it was 
impossible to reach in any ordinary way. It was something 
to listen to the truth from the lips of one of their own class, 
in language which they could understand, with constant 
allusion to facts with which they were familiar, and to their 
daily habits, simple, earnest, and scriptural throughout :— 


‘‘We admitted our new members publicly, from the first, on the 
evening of the Fastday, in presence of the congregation, and, giving 
them the right hand of fellowship, intimated that they were thus in- 
troduced to the rest. On one such night, after we had admitted about 
sixty, I said a few words in closing the service to those who had been 
looking on, warning the lingerers lest they should be too late, and 
come up only when the door was shut. The benediction was pro- 
nounced, and the people were crowding out by our narrow aisles, when 
a man, dressed in blue pilot cloth, with a great shaggy head and a 
rough weather-beaten face, one eye hopelessly disfigured, as if by 
some terrible blow, came up, with his large blue bonnet in his hand. 
‘I want to be admitted,’ he said. ‘But you have not been attend- 
ing the class, and it is too late to be admitted for this time.’ ‘I 
want to be admitted for a’ that.’ ‘What makes you press forward 
to-night ?’ ‘Seeing sae mony press into the kingdom, and I’m like 
to be left oot.’ I turned to my elders, and said, ‘The Lord may see 
fit to send us this man, and we must not make classes and other such 
arrangements the only rule.’ So, turning to him, I engaged to see 
him next night, and to report to the Session on Saturday. We met. 
He was the Briggate Flesher,—Bob Cunningham,—a noted character 
in the Wynds, wild, reckless, drunken; a man who had been accus- 
tomed to the ring, and had lost one eye there; who had been in jail 
for homicide, and narrowly escaped hanging,—yet here he was, suing 
for admission among those whose feet were washed before supper, and 
were ‘clean every whit.’ I soon discovered that he knew nothing of 
ordinary religious phrases, and the terms in which familiar doctrines 
were usually stated; but he had got to know the things themselves, 
and had his own way of putting them, some of them in language 
borrowed from the slaughter-house. ‘I’m a changed man,’ he said ; 
‘the guid used to be drooned by the evil, but noo it’s floating on the 
tap. HooamI changed? Jesus Christ did it. Iwas the lame man 
at the gate o’ the temple, and faith in his name has healed my ankle 
bones, and made me stand and walk. I was covered o’er wi’ sin; but 
Christ took me and washed me in his bluid, and cast a’ my filth 
away. He sat down with us next Sabbath morning.” 


Then at a later stage the narrative continues :— 


«One evening I said to the Briggate Flesher, ‘ Well, Robert, is it 
not time that you should tell what the Lord has done for you?’ He 
started back, saying, ‘O, I couldna; I couldna speak before so mony.’ 
However, a night or two after, about the end of the first meeting, 
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Robert was at my elbow, saying, ‘I maun speak the nicht. I've been 
awa hame, but the Spirit winna let me rest. Gie me five minutes.’ 
I introduced him to the crowd. He stood forth in white moleskin 
clothes, and, stretching out his great stalwart arms, said: ‘ Mony o’ 
ye ken me. Look at me, a monument o’ mercy. Forty o’ my pot 
companions are in the drunkard’s grave. Some o’ them hae been in 
prison ; ane o’ them has been hanged. I was as bad as the worst, 
For some years I’ve been seeking salvation. I gaed in to this place 
and the other. I’ve cried to Jesus on the street, and he took clean 
oot o’ me the love o’ drink. But I'ma sinner still. At last he led 
me into this Wynd Kirk, when the minister was preaching on the 
lame man at the beautiful gate o’ the temple. I was that lame man. 
He asked if I had faith to be healed, and he took me by the han’. 
The name o’ Jesus has made me whole as ye see me noo. Is he no 
able and willing to do for you what he did forme?’ Then falling 
suddenly on his knees, he cried, ‘O Faither, Faither, hae mercy on 
thae puir sinners! Thou sees every ane o’ them wi’ a burden o’ sin. 
Nane kens that burden as thou, for thy Son bare it a’. Oh come, 
come and save! We're a’ waiting for thee—weary waiting. But 
thou’rt weel worth the waitin’.’ The impression produced on the 
audience was very great.” 


We shall follow Mr MacColl with interest in his future 
labours, his training of Christian nurses, his ‘“ Mission 
Kitchen,” his projected Home Mission College, and other 
work in the Wynds still to be carried out. The work will 
be none the less encouraging to others, when it is known that 
already there have been two successors in the wynds, whose 
labours have been equally blessed with those of their prede- 
cessor, so that from other pens we may hope for yet additional 
chapters, no less interesting and remarkable, of this work 
among the masses in the Wynds of Glasgow. es 





Art. X.—“ Table” or “ Altar”? 


wees the late Warden of Sackville College was endea- 
vouring to persuade a Manchester audience that the 
Eucharist was regarded by the compilers of the English 
liturgy as possessing an essential sacrificial character, he was 
asked (by a working mechanic) to adduce, from the Book of 
Common Prayer itself, the authority for his assertions, For 
answer he quoted, not from the prayer book, the very words 
employed by an apostle to shew the spiritual nature of Christian 
(as niet to Jewish, or other ceremonial) sacrifice: Heb. 


xiii, 10, “ We have an altar.” The irrelevance of this quota- 
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tion is too transparent to require comment, and would bé 
altogether unworthy of notice, were it not an instance but too 
common of the disingenuous evasions to which men of Dr 
Neale’s school have recourse, in their attempt to establish a 
foregone conclusion. Persevering in the use of their favourite 
tactics, the sacramentalists, foiled in their first attempt, are 
now engaged in another. Compelled to admit that they can- 
not produce the word, they still have the effrontery to main- 
tain that they have got the thing. True, it is called a “table,” 
but then “table” and “altar” are one and the same thing. 
Again we ask for proof, and again it is sought to baffle us by 
another quotation from a book, concerning which there is no 
dispute ; a quotation utterly irrelevant, because utterly foreign 
to the question. The passage now quoted is Mal. i. 7, “Ye 
offer polluted bread upon mine altar; and ye say, . . . The table 
of the Lord is contemptible. It is alleged that in this passage 
“table” and “altar” are synonymous terms. Now, dismissing 
altogether (at least for the present) the inferences which this 
allegation may be supposed to justify, it may be well worth 
our while to inquire what is the character of the allegation 
itself. Is it a mere allegation, “non-proven”? Has it ever 
been proved ? and, if not, why not? The theological question 
must take precedence of the ecclesiastical. Whatever may be 
the importance of the inquiry concerning the doctrine of the 
Prayer-Book, there still remains the inquiry of paramount 
importance, “ What saith the Scripture ?” 

Addressing ourselves to this inquiry, we find that in the 
language of holy Scripture an altar is unquestionably some- 
times spoken of as a table. On this point Ezek. xli. 22 is 
decisive. “The altar of wood” is there expressly said to be 
“the table that is before the Lord.” The propriety of this 
mode of speech is evident. Those who administered at the 
altar were “ partakers with the altar” (1 Cor. ix. 13). God’s 
servants lived at their Master's charge. The offerings which 
furnished sacrifices for Him furnished also provision for them. 
In respect of its furnishing sacrifice to God, the place of offer- 
ing was called an altar; in respect of its furnishing provision 
for the priests, it was called a table. Nor is this all. The 
sacrifice itself was frequently called “the bread of God” and 
“the food of the Lord.”* The altar was therefore, with strict 

ropriety, called “the table of the Lord” (Mal. i. 7, 12), 
conti it furnished the food of the Lord’s offering, and the 
provisions of the Lord’s dispensing. In either case it was 
“ His meat” (v. 12), and was set upon His “ table.” 

But these passages, while they serve to shew in what 





* Cf. Lev. xxi. 6, with iii. 11, 16, Heb. 
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ts and for what reasons an altar might sometimes be 
called a table, are very far from touching the point at issue. 
If we inquire whether an altar may be called a table, they 
give an answer in the affirmative ; but when, as in the present 
instance, the inquiry is, conversely, May a table be called an 
altar ? the answer is, “ Never!” A prime minister, on account 
of his great abilities or eminent services, may with strictest 
propriety be called a pillar of the state, but he is not thereby 
converted into a marble column. An altar, on account of the 
provision which it furnishes, may be called a table, but it does 
not thereby become a table. In virtue of its essentially sacri- 
ficial character, it retains its own proper and distinctive desig- 
nation, just as the statesman, though called a pillar, does not 
cease to be a man. But to argue the truth of @ proposition 
from the truth of its converse; to say that because an altar 
may be a table, therefore a table must be an altar; that 
because a man may discharge the function of a pillar, therefore 
a pillar is a man; is an absurdity closely akin to that which 
confounds a horse chesnut with a chesnut horse. And yet if 
we look for anything better than this absurdity in the shape 
of argument, we look in vain. There is no pretence that a 
table, properly so called, possesses any part of that sacrificial 
character, or serves any of those sacrificial purposes which con- 
stitute the essential characteristics of an “altar.” Nor cana 
single sentence be cited to shew that “altar” and “table” are 
equivalents. The table is everywhere distinguished from the 
altar; the non-sacerdotal character is marked by the non- 
sacerdotal name. 

In the authorised version the word “table” represents three 
entirely different words in the original :—?, 3D, and IN. 
Of these ™? is the proper equivalent of “tabula,” a smooth 
board or plank, a plate of metal, a slab of stone for any pur- 
pose, particularly for that of writing or engraving. In k. 
xxvii. 5, it appears literally, “ boards,” the “ planks” of a ship 
(cf. Cant. viii. 9) ; in Prov. ili. 3 it is used yg tae 
tablets of memory), the “table” of the heart. In 1 Kings 
viii. 9 it is used (as in the Pentateuch) for the “tables of 
stone” on which the Decalogue was inscribed ; but in these, 
as in every other instance, its meanings are those rae of 
“tabula,” never those of “mensa.” The second word, 302 
occurs but once, Cant. i. 12, where the authorised version 
renders 13>P3, “in accubitu (aut circuiter) suo,” (LXX., 
dvaxriow aro?) “at his table.” The proper equivalent of 
“mensa” is 102 (shulkon), and this is the only term for 
“table” in our sense of the word. But when we inquire 
whether this word ‘}2¥ is ever rendered by “altar,” or is ever 
employed to denote an altar, the answer is—Never. 
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The proper designation for an “altar” is 219 (mizbaiakh). 
Beside this there are three other terms thus rendered in the 
authorised version, each of which is found in a single passage 
only. In the two verses, Ezek. xliii. 15, 16, the word 98" 
occurs thrice. In Ezek. vii. 17 we have "372 (Chald.), which 
occurs here only ; and in 2 Chron. xxx. 14, MWPPA is rendered 
by our translators “the altars for incense.” But of these 
three (exceptional) instances the two latter disappear altogether 
when it is observed that the "372 employed by Ezra is ry od 
the Chaldee form of "3! (Chald. r. 33, Heb. "3t); and that 
“the altars for incense” are not necessarily, certainly not 
exclusively, altars at all, for from altars, properly so called, 
they are clearly distinguished, both in the text and in the 
versions. For the text has in this very place (2 Chron. xxx. 14, 
the first clause of the verse) the normal word a??, while in the 
latter clause it employs a general term to denote whatever had 
been used in the idolatrous offering of incense, a term which 
includes “vasa” not less than “altaria,” and one, the compre- 
hensiveness of which is abundantly evident on a comparison of 
the versions :—LXX. sdvra iv og ; Vulg. “ universa in quibus ;” 
Luther, more curtly, “ Raiichwerke ;” and Ostervald, “ tous les 
tabernacles ou l’on faisait des encensements ;” while in the 
first clause we have évemorjgoy, “altar,” and “autel” respec- 
tively. But even were it otherwise, the thoroughly exceptional 
character of these solitary instances is sufficiently shewn by 
the fact that, in every other passage (and they number three 
hundred and eighty-nine) [3% alone uniformly occurs. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that the radical meaning of this word 
(from mat == sacrificare, mastare ; like éveiacrjgov, from dw) is 
essentially sacrificial, and that this sacrificial character is always 
maintained. “Mizbaiakh” is never substituted for “shulkon:” 
the altar, as we have seen, is sometimes spoken of as dis- 
charging certain functions of a table, but the “table” is never 
invested with the properties—never called by the name—of 
the “altar.” 

And here we might dismiss the subject ; for we have shewn 
that the passage in Malachi fails to prove that which it has 
been adduced to prove ; and that “table” and “altar” are not 
synonymous terms. But it may be not superfluous to add, that 
the distinction so invariably observed in the Old Testament is 
inviolably maintained in the New. Under the Old Covenant, 
those who offered the sacrifices were “partakers with the 
altar.” Under the New Covenant (4 xa d:a64xn, Luke xxii. 20), 
there are no such sacrifices, and consequently there is no such 
altar. The eucharistic feast is not a sacrifice (dveia), but a sup- 
per (ds?) ;* and, on that account, communicants are not 


* 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
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partakers “of the altar,” but (rgawiZn¢ Kugiov), “of the table of 
the Lord. 

That the Church of England is thoroughly loyal to the 
teaching of holy Scripture in this matter, is equally evident 
from the language of her reformers and the declarations of her 
Liturgy. “Our Saviour instituted the sacrament of his body 
and blood at a table. The disciples sat, in their usual posture 
at meals, at that supper. It does not appear that the apostles 
used anything but a table in their ministrations. An altar is 
for sacrifice, which has passed away with the Mosaic Law. A 
table is for eating, and is therefore more proper for the solem- 
nity of the Lord’s Supper.”* Such was the language of Ridley 
and his coadjutors more than three hundred years ago. Hooper, 
preaching before the court, says, “ It were well that it might 
please the magistrates to turn the altars into tables, according 
to the first institution of Christ, to take away the false persua- 
sion of the people they have of sacrifices to be done upon the 
altars; for as long as the altars remain, both the ignorant 
people. and the ignorant and evil-persuaded priest, will dream 
always of sacrifice.”"+ How Ridley, who, while Bishop of 
Rochester, had destroyed the “altars of Baal” in his church 
there, was supported by the civil power in “ plucking down of 
superaltaries, altars, and such like ceremonies and abuses,} after 
he had been transferred to London ; how the sacrifices of the 
altar, of which “the evil-disposed and ignorant” still dreamed, 
were denounced, with “great plainness of speech,” as “ blas- 

hemous fables and dangerous deceits ;’ how, from her formu- 
fishes of faith and worship, the word “altar” was carefully 
eliminated, to be replaced by “ table ;” and how, consistently 
with this, she calls her ministers “ presbyteri,” while the 
“massing priests” are “sacerdotes:” all this is matter of 
history. 

And yet, while thus refusing to degrade the spiritual and 
unseen to the level of the ceremonial and carnal, she rejects the 
spurious only that she may receive the true. Adopting the 
apostolic language, in which primitive Christianity combated 
the attacks of a Judaizing sacerdotalism, she still exclaims, 
“ We have an altar!” but it is in the temple not made with 
hands ; not in the figures of the time, but in the heavenl 

laces themselves ; where the angel of the covenant oe 
fore the throne with the “golden censer,” “the prayers of 
saints,” and “a pure offering” An offering by which, once 
offered, the great High Priest of our profession, hath for ever 





* See Collier, Heel Hist. v. 410, - 
+ Serm. iv. upon Jonas: Karly Writings of “gs Hooper, p. 488. (Furk 
Soc.) ¢ King Edward’s Journal, June 28. 1550. é 
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perfected them that are sanctified. Nor is an altar destitute of 
sacrifices. For “by him”’* we present ourselves, “a livin 
sacrifice ;’ (we are “crucified with Christ,” we “die daily ; 
“by him” we offer “the sacrifices of God” (Ps. li. 19, Heb. 
xiii. 15), the humility of a contrite heart, the adoration of an 
habitual and overflowing thankfulness; prayers which are “ set 
forth as incense,” and the lifting up of holy hands, acceptable 
“as the evening sacrifice ;” and, if last, not least, the self-deny- 
ing sacrifices of an incessant, unwearied, and universal bene- 
volence, for “ with such sacrifices God is well-pleased.” 3. 





XI. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


New America. By W. Herwortn Dixon. 2 Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


These volumes might have been entitled Exceptional America. 
Any one unfamiliar with the recent history and present stute of the 
country, would rise from their perusal with the impression that the 
United States were chiefly remarkable for quasi-religious fanaticism 
and imposture ; for Mormons, Shakers, Perfectionists, and Spiritualists ; 
for Polygamists, Pentagamists, and Celibates; for Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Rowdies; and that the immense atea of the North 
American continent was in the disputed possession of four races, 
whom Mr Dixon chromatically designates as the white, yellow, red, 
and black. These four rival claimants of the soil are represented, in 
a fine sensational tableau, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and a 
Chinese immigrant, a redskin yclept the ‘‘ spotted dog’’ of the Prairies, 
and a nigger ; each of whom is supposed to be struggling in a represen- 
tative capacity for supremacy and empire, By an ingenious arrange- 
ment, worthy of Japanese high art, Mr Longfellow’s effigies dominate 
this quaternity, drawn on a scale four times larger than the other three, 
as if to imply that the race represented by the Boston poet was destined 
to swallow up the others like the rods of king Pharaoh’s magicians. This 
is very gratifying to our poor sense of humour—not to say our pride of 
yace. Mr Dixon’s New America treats copiously of New American 
heresies and epidemic delusions ; incidentally of New American teni- 
tory ; apologetically of New American manners; and briefly of the 
reconstruction. Almost the only hint we have, however, of civilised 
America is, that the Anglo-Saxon element in its population is alarm- 








* Heb. xiii. 15; cf. v. 10, e¢ seg. 
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ingly on the decrease, and that, if things go on as they are, it must 
shortly become the heritage of Irish and German progeny. These 
must accordingly be the dominant sections of the white race. There 
is a great deal of theorising as to the origin and nature of many 
political, social, and religious phenomena, in the Western Republic, 
and much speculation as to its probable future, some of which is plau- 
sible, some approaching the philosophical, and all very entertaining— 
to readers especially who may not have come quite so abruptly to the 
consideration of these matters. On the whole, the book is clever and 
amusing-except where it is simply revolting,—and gives many 
glimpses of queer life in the back-parlours of resurrection-elders and 
elsewhere; while the lively nartative, jerking between the present 
tense and the past, is somewhat suggestive of a diary without the 
dates, expanded by subsequent reflections, during transcription for 
the press. 

A picturesque and somewhat perilous journey across the rocky moun- 
tains to the territory of Utah ; a glance at the wild new city of Denver 
with its high-handed Sheriff; and a hospitable reception by Brigham 
Young at Salt Lake City, make up, with an Essay on Mormonism, the 
first of these volumes. There are also digressions concerning Buddha 
and Vishnoo, Natural Religion and the Great. Spirit, with rambling re- 
marks on the ‘‘ Young Norse Gods,” which leave rather a confused 
impression on the mind. The Scandinavian divinities alluded to, are 
the speculative Yankees and desperadoes in the far west, whose deifi- 
cation is explained by their contempt of life—more especially of their 
neighbours’. An approximation to Indian character and habits dis- 
cernible in them is further obscurely referred to the axiom, that ‘‘ man 
is what he eats.” This, however, is the latest account we have of the 
Latter-day Saints—our author, with his companion, having been their 
honoured guest so recently as last fall ;—and while it does not add 
much to the general fund of information amassed by such previous 
travellers as Stansburg, Chandless, Remy and Breuchley, Burton and 
Browne, yet the astonishing growth of this strange community, and 
their militia organization, are now become portentous facts which could 
only be guessed at a few years ago. Their propagandism and their 
propagation—if our readers will pardon the alliteration—although the 
conditions of the latter are anomalous and possibly tentative in cha- 
racter, are meanwhile yielding results which no American statesman can 
view with complacency. Slavery, while being in a sense constitutional, 
was yet the long unacknowledged occasion of a four years’ war which 
ended in its abolition. Polygamy is explicitly forbidden by the Federal 
Laws, and it is contrary to the general reading of the laws of nature. The 
common sense put upon her laws must somehow be accepted and obeyed. 
We are told that the ‘‘ Saints” have thriven under persecution, but 
we have also heard that criminals were developed by the fear and the 
exercise of capital punishment ; and we have yet to learn the anal 
or correspondence between a persecuted church and a treasonable civil 
organization. Not all the boasted toleration of England would permit 
of even an approach to polygamy, baptized or otherwise; and it can- 
not be expected that the United States, however tolerant of ephemeral 
eccentricities, will submit long to any systematic violation of law. Na 
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doubt ‘‘ New Jerusalem” as compared with Denver city or San Fran- 
cisco, can boast a wonderful external decency, and freedom from 
riotous living, but we are not sure that an open profligacy or a noisy 
rowdyism is the worst phase of social depravity. The impudent as- 
sertion of a grossly immoral principle in the name of religion, even 
when not fully acted out, is a deeper evil fraught with more debasing 
influences. It is all very well for Belinda Pratt to write so senti- 
mentally or talk so prettily with gentile travellers, and with such a 
show of argument in defence of her unfeminine ré/e. Her intelligence 
is an importation from without, and already there are few of her 
sisters above the servile condition of a ‘‘ squaw,” while the new gene- 
ration being born into such a system must necessarily gravitate lower 
with an acquired momentum. Their domestic difficulties have several 
times obtruded themselves rather awkwardly, and occasioned the 
wrath of the prophet. 

Mormonism—that repulsive caricature of Christianity—has now 
been so fully discussed by various writers, that we may be excused a 
retrospect in this place. Suffice it to say that it is now become a 
very different and more formidable affair than it was in those days 
when Joseph Smith was concocting his puerile blasphemies, scribbling 
copies of Greek alphabets and Coptic characters, aud earning his 
grotesque certificate from a travelling showman of Egyptian mummies. 
This first prophet was a notoriously loose character, but he had not 
got the length of systematising his amours under a law of polygamy, 
although his successor pleads his authority for the institution. Brig- 
ham Young has fenced this doctrine by ‘‘ continuous revelations,” and 
has married spiritually or temporally, a goodly number of wives to the 
deceased prophet—himself acting as proxy. To Mr Dixon we are 
indebted for the information that these marriages have considerably 
scandalised the original spouse—relict of Joe Smith, who, in conse- 
quence has seceded with four of her sons, and retired to Nauvoo, in 
the state of Illinois, the previous location of the saints. The fullest 
account of the rise and progress, and existing economy of this peculiar 
people, with which we have met, is that published by M. Jules Remy 
the naturalist, in 1860, who, albeit a disciple of M. Rénan, writes a 
good narrative of his journey to Salt Lake City, and makes sundry 
rather profound observations upon the state of things out there. He 
as well as Mr Dixon was graciously received by the prophet, but the 
latter seems to have enjoyed his closer intimacy ; and to venture a 
new reading of Pope’s lines :— 


‘* Seen so apt, familiar with his face,” 


he does considerably more than ‘“‘ endure” the shrewdly cunning 
fellow— the enuncte naris homo—who presides over the destinies 
of the faithful. Another visitor, Caftain Richard Burton—well 
known as the Mecca Pilgrim—essays a fine musical fantasia on the 
Mormon gamut, and excuses their uxorial system ; but we judge that 
his oriental experiences, however valuable in themselves, cannot be 
bottled up for occidental use. Even assuming the doctrine of relative 
morality to be a great point in the cosmopolitan philosophy of travellers, 
and in accordance with the relative spirit of the age, its very proposi- 
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tion is conditional, and the conditions of the west are not those of the 
east. As we write, a paragraph appears in the daily broadsheets, an- 
nouncing the prayer of the Utah territorians for admission into the 
Union as “ the State of Deseret,” in reference to which, it may be 
needful to explain to English readers, that while Utah was ceded by 
Mexico to the United States in 1848, no portion of its territory has 
yet been erected into a state. The proposed constitution for Deseret 
has provisions covering the polygamous element, which, in the present 
temper of Congress, may provoke a course of action most unwelcome 
to the petitioners. 

The second volume of New America describes all the odd nooks and 
crannies of unhealthy religious life—communist, semi-monastic, spiri- 
tual, and lunatic—into which a traveller, bent upon the marvellous, 
could possibly elbow his way. There is no indication of the relative 
importance, or rather of the relative insignificance, other than symp- 
tomatic, of these “‘ earth-bubbles.” As a refuge for British Mormons 
and European heretics generally, America has had to put up with not 
a few social evils and amateur bedlams, and she has besides her own 
proportion of recreant and “‘ miscreant dogs.” These, however, are 
not samples of bulk. What would be thought of an American tourist 
who should write a big book about England, and who, in illustration 
of her religious condition, should give a plenary discourse upon Prince’s 
Agapemone ? In their own way, the American new-religionists are 
doubtless marvels enough—marvels on account of their strange differ- 
ence from all around them—and Mr Dixon's disclosures respecting 
them are also reliable enough, while being as strange as their subjects 
to those in whose midst they exist. Of unevangelical and uncatholic 
sectaries—those differing from the normal Christianity of the country 
—we should say that the Unitarians, with the unclassified secularists, 
form the larger and more intelligent proportion. These considerations 
apart and notwithstanding, here we have a bizarre gallery of saints, 
knaves, and fools, which we can well believe is photographed in large 
focus from the life. Here is the village at Lebanon Springs, with its 
‘‘ United society of believers in Christ’s second coming,” the chief 
settlement of a body of horticultural celibates, vulgarly called the 
Shaker Union. Tourists must be grateful to these singular people, 
as they have furnished a stock subject for their books of travel any time 
these forty years. They hold that Christ has already made his second 
advent, that death is past, and that they are now living in the resur- 
rection order, and in the enjoyment of spiritual intercourse. They 
wear a peculiar dress, and they take no part in the civil or political 
life around them, though they maintain commercial relations with out- 
siders. They live in an orderly community, which, although numeri- 
cally weak, we are here told, “ exerts a power upon men beyond that 
of mere numbers.” Their foundress, as everybody knows, was a Man- 
chester factory girl of the name of Ann Lee, who, when her season 
came, was ‘‘ withdrawn from the world.” The primeval injunction to 
fruitfulness being held as abolished, the society is solely recruited by 
proselytes. Elder Frederick informed his English guest that the 
‘* spiritual cycles,” or periods of religious revival, were their harvest- 
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times. It has also been hinted that the accumulated wealth of tle 
community is alike its attraction and the secret of its holding together. 
Much of all this, however, has long since found its way into our popular 
dictionaries and cyclopeedias ; but elder Frederick and the demure 
elderess Antoinette, who seems to have smitten our author, are new 
to most readers. Thus much of the Shakers. Then we have the 
three great conventions of spiritualists, who ‘‘ for creeds and canons, 
substitute progress, liberty, and spirits.” They boast three millions 
of followers, and taking the spirits into account, perhaps the reckon- 
ing may be accepted, for it certainly cannot be taxed. Their following 
consists of spirit-rappers, prophets, mediums, clairvoyants, pretenders 
to miraculous powers, the gift of tongues (which we allow), and the 
art of healing; and generally of such as denounce the Christian 
Church, assume the honourable style of infidels and ‘‘ the great 
heretics,” and profess to have entered into ‘‘a new and everlasting 
covenant of the spirit.” They maintain the dual nature and sexual 
essence of the Godhead, and thence infer the ‘‘ equal right and privilege 
of the sexes on earth.” Mr Dixon has given a fair summary of the 
notions of the extreme spiritualists, but there is more than a mere 
suspicion of rogues and cheats among them, who have never thought 
of any more formal creed than dollars. The last convention held at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in August 1866, which is very fully re- 
ported in the volume before us, was ‘‘ pervaded by a tone of stern 
hostility towards the religious creeds and moral standards of all Chris- 
tian nations.” And yet Mr Dixon assures us there are many learned 
men and pious women in the spiritual ranks. Can our readers imagine 
for themselves the learning of the men or the piety of the women who 
sat out such utterances as the following, which are culled from the 
official report :— 

‘* Miss Susie Johnson said she, for one, would build no more 
churches, ‘for they had already too long oppressed and benighted 
humanity.’ 

‘‘ Mr Andrew Foss thanked God this was not an age of worship, 
but of investigation. 

“Dr H. T. Child said that spiritualism had ‘ bridged the gulf 
between Abraham’s bosom and the rich man’s hell. Let thanksgiving 
be added to thanksgiving for every blow that is struck to weaken the 
superstructure of human law—law which, by the hand of man, pun- 
ishes man for doing wrong.’ 

‘* Mr Perry said, ‘ As a spiritualist, I have yet to learn that we hold 
anything sacred, and I am opposed to any resolution that has the 
word sacred in it.’ 

‘* Mr Finney said, ‘ The old religion is dying out. We are here to 
represent this new religion, born of the Union and of the types of 
humanity in a cosmopolitan geography, the die of which was cast in 
the forges of a divine providence.’”’ 

The three resolutions adopted by the convention are, however, a 
little tamer in style. The first was to oppose Sunday-school teaching, 
and to substitute ‘‘ progressive lyceums ;” the second, to have a series 
of essays on spiritualism ; and the third, to discountenance the use of 
tobacco and strong drinks. 
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Tt has been observed that one of the features of spiritualism is the 
recognition of the Rights of Woman, but we need not here recapitulate 
the stock arguments of Female Congresses and Equal Rights Associa- 
tions. ‘* The last masterpieces of the Creator’ are now progressing 
beyond mere equality in temporals, and in spirituals have already 
asserted their supremacy over the simply initial sex of mankind. Out 
of this chaotic and turgid mass of great swelling words, one special 
school has taken form. It is that of the female seers,—“ hardly a 
sect,”” we are informed,—who have their high priestess at Boston, in 
the person of Elizabeth Denton, whoever she may be. It is a semi- 
scientific school, and professes the science of psychometry, whatever 
that may be. By spiritual intuition, its priestess transcends all exact 
science, and renders nugatory the plodding labours and severe inquiries 
of our physical philosophers, except in so far as these may lend super- 
fluous proof to her clairvoyant disclosures. It is rather odd, however, 
that her spiritual discoveries should have such an imitative resem- 
blance to recent scientific speculations. She knows the geological age 
of the world, and the Gorrillan origin of man—though not of woman 
—and appears to be quite read up in theories of development and 
natural selection. Elizabeth has, however, been quite distanced by 
Eliza Farnham of Staaten Island, who announces that the reign of 
intellect, reason, and science, is over, and proclaims the sovereign 
ascendancy of spiritualism and the ‘‘ truth of woman.”” But we cannot 
dwell on these magniloquent inanities with patience. Her leading doe- 
trine is, that ‘‘ the superior sex will read for us, by their inner light, 
the mysteries of heaven and hell.” This new faith, we are told, has 
many votaries “in every populous city of the United States,” an as- 
sertion we venture to doubt. 

Follow we now our prurient leader to Oneida Creek, the chief seat 
of the Perfectionists, or Bible-communists. The founder of this dis- 
gusting sect seems to have been very communicative, and the rehearsal 
of his career has all the grossness, without the humour, of the worst 
memoirs by Defoe. These Bible people have more affinity with rude 
Socialism than with the Shakers, although, like them, they are great 
tillers of the earth. At New Lebanon they worship Ceres, while at 
Oneida Creek they worship Pomona, and their preserved fruits are as 
much in request as the Shaker seeds. As to their doctrine: ‘“‘ They 
have restored,” say they, ‘‘ the divine government of the world ; they 
have put the two sexes on an equal footing ; they have declared mar- 
riage & fraud, and property a theft ; they have abolished for themselves 
all human laws, and they have formally renounced their allegiance 
to the United States”—though they don’t seem to have gone the 
length of publicly burning the Federal laws, like Brigham Young. 
These radical antinomians, however, having no law, soon found to 
their cost that every man among them claimed autonomy, and so they 
comically added to their theory of ‘‘ individual action,” the principle 
of *‘ sympathy.” In other words, ‘‘ every brother was to be trained 
to do everything in sympathy with the general wish,” and, in due 
eourse, the doctrine of ‘‘ free criticism” on each other’s conduct was 
evolved from this principle. Marriage was at first renounced, but 
subsequently the ‘‘ central domestic fact of the household became the 
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complex marriage of its members to each other and toall.” ll this, 
and much more of the same sort, our inquiring author has collected 
and “labelled” for us. It is much of the same value as the blas- 
phemous papers with which an English journal called the Reader closed 
its career some months ago, and may be viewed as a set-off against 
them. 

Mr Dixon further incidentally notices the despised sect of the 
Junkers, but failed, we imagine, to get much of the grotesque or the 
monstrous out of them. They are in fact a sober-living people, styling 
themselves Brethren, and might be styled Quaker-baptists. They are 
about a third less in number than the Swedenborgians, who, by the 
by, are not the spiritualists one would expect to find them. 

We have not left ourselves space to deal with the remaining topics 
discussed in this book, and although they are neither very novel nor 
quite uninteresting, yet their treatment is generally intelligent and ap- 
preciative. They are political and social questions, of which the chief 
is that of population, vulgarly known as the ‘‘ baby question ;” and, 
notwithstanding much tall talk, we regret to say that our author's 
apprehensions on that score are not altogether without foundation. 
The disparity in the proportions of the sexes, shewing an excess of 
male population, hardly needed arithmetical demonstration, but a refer- 
ence to the birth-rates alone makes it seem worse than it is; for the 
excess in the male death-rate—to whatsoever causes attributable—is 
no small qualification. Our insatiable friend is not content with all 
the organised eccentricities of social and religious life in the States, he 
has further inferred the existence of a ‘‘ rather wide conspiracy on the 
part of women in the upper ranks,” having for its secret purpose the 
somewhat tragic discouragement of ‘‘ baby shows.” His meaning is 
that there can be no baby shows without the babies, and that these 
are not in fashionable demand. In what ladies’ society such a senti- 
ment was conversationally elicited, we cannot surmise. ‘‘ The grow- 
ing scarcity of native-born children in the United States,” that is, in 
some of the eastern states, is a comparatively recent deflection, not to 
be considered as an absolute statistical fact, apart from the irregular 
floating mass of immigration, the relative conditions of exchanged 
climature, and other qualifying circumstances. We can only at this 
writing confer a few of the Massachusetts Registration Reports, but 
they may be held as in a measure exemplary. It would seem that this 
anomaly is abrupt and interjectional. In his Summary Observations, 
published in 1863, Dr Augustus Gould states that, ‘in 1858, the 
excess of births of American parentage over those of foreign parentage 
was 2798, whereas in 1861, the excess of births of foreign over those 
of American parentage was 1512, a difference on the other side. And 
again, he remarks, that ‘‘ notwithstanding the increase of births 
among parents of foreign origin, there bas not been much increase in 
the number of marriages. It has been conjectured, however,” he 
adds, ‘that the clergy of foreigners are somewhat disinclined to make 
the requisite statements.” It is hence deducible, that the recent 
fluctuations are exceptional, and the war has since further influ- 
enced the returns. There is yet, however, no great accumulation of 
statistical matter whence to derive a broad historical average, which, 
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even when found, would be no criterion ; and, moreover, no American 
state can find its comparative analogon in Europe with which to col- 
late registers. . 


Essays by Dora Greenwell. Strahan. 


Two out of the five essays which make this little volume, those, 
namely, on ‘‘ Our Single Women,” and on ‘ Popular Religious Lite- 
rature,” have already appeared in the North British Review. The first 
is a discursive argument for female diaconates and charitable sister- 
hoods. While fully crediting the individual exertions of good women 
in their capacity of ministering angels, the writer presses the advan- 
tages of combined action. We have the sisters already, it is allowed, 
both gentle and devoted, but not the sisterhoods; nor are we likely to 
have many of these, however desirable. We much fear that such 
organisations are at variance with the long-inherited habits and 
cherished prejudices, if not with what some call the genius, of our 
insular commonwealth. The capricious individualities among us 
cannot be got willingly or consciously to merge in a collective economy 
—their unconscious following of the evilly-prone multitude to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. This essay is at least, however, a delicate and 
thoughtful attempt to solve a difficult social problem ; and we are 
pleased to find the strong-minded notions of the unsexing school 
utterly discarded. But with all the solid and tender good that is in 
it, we confess it reads rather heavily, though for this we must gallantly 
take blame to ourselves. It may be our fastidiousness, but we feel 
uncomfortable at the idea of an amiable and sensible woman, desiring, 
with emphasis, ‘‘ the full expansion of the whole of her being.” 

The second paper, entitled ‘‘ Hardened in Good,” is an apparently 
hopeless review of philanthropic effort among our criminal population. 
We say apparently hopeless, for the benevolent are urged to persist in 
their efforts at reclamation and amelioration, in spite of repeated 
failure, until they ‘learn to pity and to bear with their refractory 
charges,” and even, in a certain sense, come to love the unfortunate 
and the vicious, ‘‘as they are.” Taking for her safe-conduct the 
motto, si descendero in inferno, ades, our hardened sister discerns ‘‘ a 
soul of goodness in things evil,” or at least in persons evil. She has 
found the vicious not wholly unhumanised by vice, but, on the con- 
trary, ‘‘ wonderfully alive to goodness of an exalted character.” 
‘* When these people,” she observes, ‘once see what is good, they 
seem to recognise it as something which has originally belonged to 
them, love it, and rise to it at once.” And yet these will, in most 
cases, return to evil courses with a fatal propenseness, not much 
bettered, one would think, by the acquisition of a ‘‘ conscious 
depravity.” 

‘* Prayer,” in a scientific point of view, is the subject of the third 
essay; and we regret we cannot say that it is successfully handled. The 
merely natural instinct to pray cannot hold its own, either against a 
little knowledge, or a deep draught of purely material science. This 
universal instinct,—although it be one of the ‘‘ clouds of glory which 
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we trail from God, who is our home,”—some dim and shadowy remi- 
niscence of a ‘‘ primeval fellowship divine,”—is but an undeveloped 
or misdirected faculty without the teaching of Christ, and the guiding 
into all truth which he announced. Our author therefore rightly 
refers true prayer to those revealed spiritual sources, of which no 
human philosophy can demonstrate the mystery, but she is not very 
happy in her exposition, With the best possible intention, she 
answers in the affirmative such ill-judged questions as the following :— 
‘Can the humble request of believing lips restrain, accelerate, change, 
the settled orderof events? We knowthat God's natureis unchangeable, 
Are we sure,” she asks, ‘‘ that his will is equally so? Is the wish, the sub- 
mitted wish, of a human heart able to alter the counsel of the Almighty?” 
Her fundamental position is, that prayer is ‘‘ the will of man brought 
to bear upon the will of God.”” Now we are told that God worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will, and it is of the very essence 
of prayer that there be an entire submission of the human will to the 
divine. How can any request be called humble, which asks the 
Almighty to alter his counsel? Is it not asking amiss? He who 
came to do his Father's will taught us to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done” ; 
and in his sorest need, he prefaced his exceeding sorrowful petition 
with an “if it be possible,” and concluded with a submissive acqui- 
escence in the will of him that sent him. This, ‘‘the most awful 
prayer ever breathed on earth,” is quenched, at its very utterance, in 
the supreme will. All we know is, that if we ask anything according 
to God’s will, he heareth us; and we have the assurance that He 
‘* worketh in us, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” It is 
thus that prayer brings our hearts into sympathy and unison with the 
divine will, which is as infinite and unchangeable as the human will is 


feeble and erring. There must be a full and entire yielding up of self, 
and its earthborn desires ; 


“ Our wills are ours to make them thine ;” 


and prayer is the posture in which the will of God may be brought to 
bear upon the will of man. 

The two concluding papers in this series may be appropriately 
enough regarded as unwittingly illustrative of each other. In her 
justly condemnatory notice of a certain class of ‘ Popular Religious 
Literature,’—an article reprinted from the North British Review, as 
already stated,—the zealous writer exposes herself to be charged, by 
a certain class of readers, with joining in the ery of ‘‘ Christianos ad 
leones”! The most offensively ‘‘ heinous stuff,” to use Launcelot 
Addison’s phrase, which is here very suitably characterised as verging 
on the profane and blasphemous, may doubtless be accepted by some 
as a true reading of Christian doctrine, and by such will she assuredly 
be classed with the moral persecutors of the church. Nor will the 
persecution end there; it will probably become in a manner recipro- 
eal, for they who are wise above what is written, conceiving themselves 
to be critically persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and identifying the 
truth with their own poor, unworthy, or partial views of it, will ineon- 
tinently accuse her of, at least, ‘‘ a carelessness as to truth,” or will 
denounce and revile her as irreligious and worldly. Yet there is no 
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taint of intolerance or uncharity in these somewhat indignant stric- 
tures upon the pseudo-religious literature in question; and we judge 
that our author has done excellent service, in exposing the textual per- 
versions and ignorant assumptions of those who impiously affect to 
know the ordinances of heaven,” and to “set the dominion thereof in 
the earth.” 

‘‘ Christianos ad leones !""—the spectacular ery of pagan Rome—is, 
as above hinted, the title of the last of these essays. It is a well 
meant endeavour to explain how it happens that many excellent Chris- 
tians are viewed askance and distrustfully, or made the butts of ridi- 
cule, by the society around them. We do not think, however, that 
the real causes are assigned. It seems to us that Christianity was 
never held in such high honour as it now is, in any previous historical 
era. The Christian leaven has leavened, and is leavening, the lump of 
modern life, in a manner and to an extent quite without parallel. But 
Christianity is not synonymous with any one ecclesiastical organisation, 
whether styled infallible or no, which assumes to be its sole embodi- 
ment. The particular organisation may be included in a common 
Christianity, but the greater cannot be contained in the less. It is, 
we rather think, the arrogant and exclusive spirit in which certain 
phases of the manifold Christian life are thrust forward as the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, that produces a recoil. In addition 
to this, the lamentable divisions among those who are members of one 
great spiritual family, and the uncharitable affection with which each 
little system regards its neighbour, yield unfavourable judgments. 
Then there is a practical denial that this fair world is God's world, in 
a revealed as well as in a natural sense, implied in the asceticism 
which has coloured the light of other churches besides that of Rome. 
The abundance of good things—while a man’s life consists not in the 
mere having thereof—is yet from the hand of the Lord, who giveth 
and taketh away as it seemeth good unto him. For doubtless life has 
its tragic and evil side, coming mysteriously from God and our own 
sin; but even this obverse of the shield has a pathetic glory of its own, 
which has no bright counterpart in the mood of those dull contemners 
of God's most gracious benefits. There is a kind of religious hypo- 
chondria, which, by itself considered, is deserving of pity, and needing 
a gentle alterative treatment ; but when it proceeds to the infection of 
communities—for there are psychical contagions—it must be warded 
off with suitable weapons. Such melancholy cases are not in any wise 
average examples of our healthy, everyday life. They are quite ex- 
ceptional, just as disease is not the normal condition of physical 
existence. 

That our author, however, does not take a faithless or pessimist 
view of our present condition and prospects in relation to higher influ- 
ences, but the contrary, is, we think, sufficiently evident in the follow- 
ing quotation, with which we must conclude this notice :— 

‘* There are certain rare and beautiful features in the present age of 
the world, which secular literature has not been slow to cstch up and 
reflect. There are few poems or stories now written which do not 
betray some sympathy with the generous aspirations with which so 
many hearts are now familiar, the exalted aims to which so many 
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lives are now directed. In originality, genius, and power, the litera- 
ture of our present day probably falls short of that of some great in- 
tellectual eras; in tenderness, humanity, respect for man’s moral 
nature, admiration for it under its more exalted conditions of self- 
devotion and heroism, reverence for goodness under its humbler 
aspects, sympathy with the family affections, delight in God’s visible 
creation, it rises far above that of any former age. And when we turn 
from literature to the social life it is connected with, when we see all 
that is passing around us,—the ameliorating influences that are con- 
tinually yet silently at work, the mighty enterprises that grow out of 
them,—while there is so much among us that is confessedly Christian, 
we feel deeply persuaded that the literature which is so professedly, 
has need to march with the marching order.” 


The Science of Moderation, or the Quantitative Theory of the Good and 
the Beautiful: Formative Ethics. By W. Cave Toomas. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


This treatise is an attempt, in some degree successful, to interpret 
the laws of morality and art by mathematical methods, analogous to 
those which have yielded all the exact results of Physical Science. 
Noticing that all real progress in material discovery is indicated by 
definite quantitative statement, it occurred to Mr Thomas that a com- 
plete science of ethics would ‘‘ demonstrate the numerical expression, 
or measure of rectitude, in thought, act, organisation, and form ;’’ or, 
as he elsewhere comprehensively puts it, would ‘‘ propound a moral 
theory of the universe.” His language is at times rather vague and 
ambiguous, but the doctrine intended to be conveyed is unexcep- 
tionally good. In his view, the ethical principle is the source of all 
truth in science and art, and the ultimate term of scientific inquiry, 
beyond which lies the region of faith. The nature of causation being 
undemonstrable, science has to deal exclusively with sensible effects. 
It has nothing to do with the Noumena bebind the phenomena, for 
human capacity being in measure, it can only apprehend the limited. 
The want of such an accurate limitation, or well-defined distinction 
between man’s intellectual and spiritual nature, has often led to much 
ignorant misunderstanding between the students of physics and theo- 
logy. Atrue system of ethics, however, according to the present 
theory, embracing the highest laws of science, must necessarily be in 
ultimate essential agreement with the standards of revelation ; and so 
it is here affirmed that a natural system of morality is in conformity 
with, and included in Christian ethics. The object of true ethical 
systems, we are told, is the rectification of nature; they are con- 
structive and preservative ; but it is Christianity alone which grasps 
this idea in its totality, and transcends all merely human schemes of 
perfection in the assertion of a restorative and curative principle. 

Considering all sciences as ‘‘ branches of Metronomy,” and all 
phenomenal differences as definite proportional differences; or, in 
other words, recording all exact knowledge under “ the comprehensive 
title of Orthometry” (or right measurement), our author designates 
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that special department having reference to exact moral science or 
quantitative ethics. The laws of the pure sciences are adduced as 
analogically illustrative of this theory, and the premises on which it is 
held to be established are thus stated :— - 

‘©1. On the conclusion of metaphysical or transcendental philo- 
sophy, that the fundamental forms of consciousness are space and 
time. 

‘2. On the conclusion of physical science, that the fundamental 
form of phenomena is force in extension and duration, or, in other 
words, force in space and time. 

** The foregoing conclusions, it is observed, are, in brief, those of 
two rival systems or schools of thought, in which it will be at once 
perceived there is a common point of agreement ; for the space and 
time of the metaphysician, and the force, space, and time of the natural 
philosopher, are quantifiable.” 

Out of this quantitative principle, a second is evolved, which we 
take to be its net result. It is no other than ‘‘ The Golden Mean,” 
so much insisted on in ancient philosophy, but which so few have 
either found or preserved in the conduct of life. This commonplace 
axiom, that virtue is a mean state between the extremes of excess and 
defect, is the basis of the ethics of Aristotle, and it was taught by 
Confucius as the doctrine of “‘ The Immutable.” Mahomedan moralists 
have also described it as the straight and direct line of truth, from 
which all divergence is error. It is indeed the strait gate and the 
narrow way. As a matter of course, the various terms of its proposi- 
tion are quantitative, for it is a measure of rectitude. Mr Thomas 
adduces no end of authorities, rather superfluously we think, in sup- 
port of this doctrine, ranging from Chaucer, Hooker, and Dryden, to 
Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds, who severally characterise it as 
‘the measure which perfecteth,” ‘‘the mean in all things,” ‘‘ the 
central form,’ and ‘‘ the utmost beauty of proportion.” Lord Bacon 
also recognises it in his definition of charity as the theological virtue 
of goodness, in which there can be neither excess nor defect. The 
references to this criterial mean by Shakespeare and the poets gene- 
rally, are of course rather illustrative than formal, such as that quoted 
from All’s well that ends well :— 


“« Extended or contracted all proportions 
To a most hideous object.” 


And it is here farther illustrated from daily life, for we are reminded 
that men unwittingly express themselves in common conversation, in 
perfect accordance with the quantitative theory. Our habitual criti- 
cisms and censures always fall on what we consider too little or too 
much, and thus we unconsciously refer all goodness to the balanced 
mean of truth. 

The object of the quantitative analysis is therefore to find the mean 
quantity ; and so far as already found in physical and mental science, 
it is the sum of our specific knowledge in these matters. The pur- 
pose of ‘‘ Formative Ethics,” as here announced, is to judge morals 
and art by the same standard, and to teach a practical conformity 
thereto. It is a blending of the esthetic with the ethical in one con- 
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dition. ‘ Goodness is necessarily the mean of truth ; by it alone,” 
he insists, ‘‘ can beauty of any kind be preserved, and by it alone can 
beauty be produced either in nature or in art. Internal goodness 
will inevitably produce its external evidence in beauty ; for the sensu- 
ously good, beautiful, and perfect, are but the realisations of the 
ideally (and morally) good, beautiful, and perfect.” ‘Art, in its 
widest sense, is that moral mode of intellect which forms according to 
right ideas, and which mends tempers and corrects aberrant nature, 
compelling it to its best issues." This may be all very true, but it 
aspires to heights which we fear we cannot attain unto. The prac- 
tical reduction of the principle asserted must necessarily be somewhat 
indefinite and very limited in degree, for the ‘‘ Science of Moderation,” 
which is here rather indicated than fully excogitated, must have 
respect to our moderate capacities. This, we dare say, Mr Thomas has 
discovered for himself, and we can hardly blame him if he has failed 
to supply us with an unerring calculus. His idea is excellent never- 
theless, and although not altogether novel,—as, what great principle 
can be ?—it is put in an unusually striking light, and its treatment is 
highly creditable to one who has already distinguished himself on can- 
vas, as a painter of true religious feeling. 





XII.—FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Youth and Materialism on the Continent—( French Correspondence). 


On the 28d of last March, the students of the school of medicine in 
Paris were assembled. Five new professors were presented to them, 
and received with shouts of applause on their profession of the doc- 
trines of materialism. Here is a short episode connected with the 
reception of M. Say, quoted from a liberal paper :-— 

‘* At half-past one, the great amphitheatre was full ; at two o'clock, 
it was overflowing. The professor enters; tumult. He attempts to 
speak ; the tumult continues. Evidently the parties do not mutually 
understand each other. Then a student, M. Leonie Levraud, comes 
down the steps and asks leave to speak. M. Say allowshim. There 
is silence. M. Levraud says, ‘Gentlemen (tumult). . . If you do 
not wish me to call you gentlemen, I shall call you citizens - 
longed applause) . . . Citizens, several professors have just n 
appointed. J believe that they represent the idea of progress, of ma- 
terialism, of renovation, It appears that M. Say belongs to this 
phalanx. Yesterday we applauded M. Vulpian, M. Broca, who have 
both combated the old traditions of routine. 1 believe that M. Say 
represents the same ideas. Listen to him.’ These few words were 
drowned in thunders of applause. The school had understood .. . 
two principles, two doctrines, were at stake. The combat was 
that of materialism against spiritualism, progress against reaction.” 
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‘There were,’’ adds the journal, ‘‘ about fifteen students who persisted 
in disapproving of M. Say. Their protestation was quashed by 1800 
voices, which all proclaimed with enthusiasm the victory of the ma- 
terialistic principle. M. Say was covered with applause, particularly 
when he refused to see a providential action in diseases.”’ 

From Paris we go to Brussels. On the 14th of April, the second 
session of the Students’ International Congress was held in that city. 
The speeches were not in the furious style which caused the congress 
of Liege to be called the scandal of Europe. The Brussels 
has rather become a general laughing-stock. It is not that we would 
refuse the youth of the rising generation the liberty of speaking to their 
elders of the suppression of the ancient tongues, ‘‘to be replaced by 
at least six modern languages,” or of ‘‘ the hierarchy of the sciences,” 
or of “sociology,” or of physiology ‘‘ armed with anatomy,’’ or of 
‘‘ botany armed with histology,” or of social science divided into two 
parts, the one ‘‘ dynamic,” and the other “ static ;” or even of the 
pulverisation of the method “ @ priori,” that philosophers may throw 
themselves wholly and entirely into the method “a posteriori.” Let 
all that pass; what shocks us is the want of that modesty so becoming 
in those who are commencing a career, in which even veterans advance 
tremblingly. 

Reading the official account of the Congress in the Journal des 
Etudiants, we could not help being struck at the way in which the 
magister dixit, so unmercifully stigmatised in the mouth of the pro- 
fessor, reappears in a form no less absolute in the ego of the pupil. 
Thus the President, whose opening speech recommended moderation 
and toleration, could not resist the seductions of the me. This great 
personage (I allude to the President), passing in review the university 
courses, began like the photographer before whom you are seated, at 
the mercy of his ray of light ; ‘‘ I beyin by this faculty (philosophy), 
and then | must point out a double gap in the course of the doctorate 
of the natural sciences.” But we must be just; the orator did hesi- 
tate once. Speaking of the faculty of medicine, “ There i is,” says he, 
a classification which appears to me to be vicious ;” but soon gaining 
fresh courage again, ‘‘ J must again point out a vicious classification ;’ 
and the /, once more in the saddle, gallops far and wide over hill and 
dale. E.g., I have but little to say upon the doctorate in medicine, 
but J cannot avoid pointing out that. . . . Z must also point to two 
gaps in the doctorate. . . . These questions had better be decided 
(treanchées) in the closing sitting,” to terminate; ‘J sum up in 
going over the principal facts shall 
briefly remind you (Prolonged applause.)” 

We need not say that the President’s J became incarnate in each 
and every speaker. Thus one student from the platform addressed 
the congress: ‘“ I should like to see the assembly still more numerous, 
that I might count more members devoted to my ideas. (Inter- 
ruption.)” Sometimes the I reached gigantic proportions : fore 
touching the positive part of my subject,” said one, “I ‘hall be 
obliged to sweep away the whole existing order of things; examina- 
tions, certificates, professors, students themselves, properly so-called. 
I am almost afraid myself, but I count upon the continuation of your 
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benevolent attention.” What a cataclysm! and yet he was only 
almost afraid.* 

The couplet of the poet is thus only partially true, for the simoom 
of the congress has carried away the half of it :— 

** Chacun en son degré se complait et s’admire, 
Voit l'autre par dessous et se retient d’en rire.” 
These gentlemen, indeed, see every one else below them, but, instead 
of stifling their laugh at them, they would crush them down. 

These resolute enemies of the past do not stop here, they declare 
themselves the pioneers of the future, and universal harmony is about 
to succeed the anarchy of the sciences. ‘‘ In the order of things which 
I dream,” says one, ‘‘ and which is the consequence of social science, 
there would be no more governments and no more theological errors, 
Instead of the punishment of the rare crimes which might take place, 
would be substituted precautions and reparations which would become 
the basis of the science of right.” In the place of this Cabetism, we 
should substitute the reasoning of an honest philosopher: ‘ To hear 
some of us,” writes J. Droz of the French Academy, ‘‘ we would have 
perfected the Creator’s work; if the world had come out of our hands, 
suffering would be unknown; its inhabitants would enjoy uninter- 
rupted repose and pleasure without alloy. What a degradation would 
this semblance of order hide! Freedom of will could not have existed 
with our system. Thus the perfection, conceived by our wisdom, would 
have reduced the being created in the image of God to a blind instinct, 
and lowered him to the rank of the brutes. The king of terrestrial 
creatures, man, would have been only the least imperfect among the 
animuls.’’—(Pensées XXI.) ; 

But to return to the student’s dream: it is doubtless in order to 
hasten the realisation of it, that, before separating, the Congress laid 
the basis of a Federation of Schools, or association of the students of 
all countries, founded upon the following considerations :— 

‘“* That it is necessary,to unite in one bond the different elements of 
which it (the youth of the schools) is composed, and to make a force 
of them. 

‘« That this force can become powerful only on condition of being 
the living symbol of the equality of science and justice.” 

In face of this hatred of old traditions and thirst after novelty, we 
should wish to send our young sages back to the opinion of one whose 
admirable method they highly commended in their first sitting. The 
illustrious Bacon, after speaking of the distempers of learning, shews 
its peccant humours: “ The first of these is the extreme affecting of 
two extremities; the one antiquity, the other novelty ; wherein it 
seemeth that the children of time do take after the nature and malice 





* I presume that he still maintained this serenity when a Dutch student 
spoke naively “of one point which throws a shade over the picture, a point 
(he said) which we have in common with the best institutions of other 
countries; a point which will never probably be suppressed, but which 
squares ill with the principle of liberty in the instruction of students, and 
which must be looked upon as a necessary evil. I mean examinations and 
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of the father. For, as he devoureth his children, so one of them 
seeketh to devour and suppress the other; while antiquity envieth 
there should be new additions, and novelty cannot be content to add, 
but it must deface ; surely the advice of the prophets is the true 
direction in this matter: ‘ State super vias antiquas, et videte quenam 
sit via recta et bona, et ambulatein ea.’ Antiquity deserveth that rever- 
ence that men should make a stand thereupon, and discover what 
is the best way; but when the-discovery is well taken, then to 
make progression. And to speak truly,;‘ Antiquitas seculi juventus 
mundi,” * 

Let us now see with what materials the youths of our continental 
academies would build their new Pantheon. Of course there can be 
no question of philosophy (psychology, metaphysics). Why load the 
minds of the pupils with metaphysical notions which will be destroyed 
later by the study of the exact sciences, the sciences of observation, 
and above all by the habit of the methods of investigation proper to 
these sciences ? It is with “ positivism” they would build; and the 
architects are to be Stuart Mill, Auguste Comte, Littré, and even 
Proudhon ! 

Until this great social regeneration arrive, these gentlemen employ 
themselves like the vestals, who, wearying at the altar, burned incense 
to their own glory. Thus, the positivist school is ‘‘ represented by 
Messrs Burke and Robin.” In the original words: ‘‘ Hier avec une 
hauteur de vue incontestable et avec une logique serrée et précise, qui 
ne souffrait point de réplique, M. de Paepe, se placant au point de vue 
de la synthése, cherchant un principe recteur et généralisateur quel- 
conque, M. de Paepe a fait le panégyrique de la méthode positiviste.”’+ 
M. Janson is cited as an authority side by side with Auguste Comte, 
and M. Morales (of Peru) was ‘‘ unfortunately obliged to differ from 
those orators who have enunciated in their brilliant discoveries the 
classification of the sciences.’”’ Unfortunate, indeed, when one comes 
so far to announce it! 

But, alas! these lucubrations are not the ne plus ultra of the 
follies of this Congress. It is true that the students were more on 
their guard this time than they were last year.{ But still they spoke 
again of putting ‘‘ the laws of the positive science in the place of the 
will of a hypothetical Being,” and ‘‘ of making an end of revealed 
religion.” The assembly also welcomed, with shouts of applause, a letter 
from the ex-president (for France) of the Congress of Liege, which 
ends with this counsel: ‘‘ Labour unceasingly to found at once the 
revolution and science, these two indissoluble terms, remembering that 
it is only on the ruins of religions and despotisms that you will be 
able to raise an imperishable monument to humanity, to truth.” 
There came, too, from the prison of St Pélagie (where, I am sorry to 





* Bacon’s Works, B. Montagu’s Edit., vol. ii. p. 46. 
" + We have left the above in the French form, being (we must confess) 
wholly incapable of translating it adequately. It may give the reader a speci- 
men of the style of our young orators, 

t There were only about 300 present this year, instead of 1500, as at Liege 
last year, 
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say, several French students are still confined for having taken part 
in the Congress of Liege), words still more threatening: ‘‘ There 
can be no serious teaching without the social revolution which will 
destroy the monopoly of impostors, and deprive them of the right 
of perverting and vitiating the rising generations, . . . courage and 
confidence. . . . Youth has raised the war-cry against all sorts of 
monopolies, human and divine, dotard aristocracies, hypocritical am- 
bitions, powerless and lying democracies, the whole past has trembled. 
. » » How often have we not challenged our adversaries to a loyal 
discussion, to the struggle with the arms of reason and science ; they 
have invariably answered us with the prison and the poignard. . . . 
Two parties between whom every honest heart is bound to choose : 
Man and God, Liberty and Despotism. . . we must conquer or die.” 

The above is a short sketch of what went on for four days in the 
Belgian capital. Our object in dwelling upon the follies of these 
empty-headed youths, is to call upon all parents, professors, serious 
men, legislators, to consider how deeply the young are tainted with 
the leprosy of atheism, and to set themselves more earnestly to work 
to stem the terrible torrent sweeping down upon society. This does 
not apply to the Continent only, for Britain was represented in the 
Congress ; and British parents would do well to consider, in sending 
their sons abroad, what companions and friends they are giving them. 

As for the young men themselves, could our voice but reach them, 
we would say to them, ‘‘ Learn to know yourselves, as you yourselves 
said in reference to the pagan. Ye go to the pagans, if necessary, in 
order to become Christians. Go with the young philosopher, Justin 
Martyr, go to the Stoic to see what he can teach you about God. 
And if he tell you nothing to satisfy you, go with him to a peripatetic 
or to a Pythagorean. Remember how Justin was courageous enough 
to confess his ignorance of the preparatory studies, and how, when he 
found himself excluded, he went daily to hear the lectures of a 
Platonist, and there found his ideas rapidly enlarged. ‘‘ The know- 
ledge of metaphysical things, the contemplation of ideas, gave wings 
to my spirit, and, in a very short time, I thought myself already a 
sage ; I flattered myself that I would soon be able to see and com- 
prehend the Godhead.” 

But, if you find this way too long, I entreat of you, leave your 
cafés and clubs, and go with Justin to meditate at the sea-side, or at 
the foot of the mountains. Remember how he met there a venerable 
old man to whom he opened his heart. Remember, too, the reply of 
the young disciple of Plato to the question, ‘‘ What do you understand 
by philosophy ? by the Divine Being?” ‘‘ Philosophy,’ he said, “ is 
the science of the true ; it teaches that God is the eternal and im- 
perishable foundation of things.” The old man shewed Justin that 
the philosophy of Plato could not satisfy the wants of his soul, and 
induced him to study the prophecies of the Bible and the life of Jesus 
Christ, and the philosopher became a humble follower of the crucified 
One. C. D. F. 





Calendau. 


Calendau. Poéme de Freperic Mistrat. Avignon et Paris. 1867: 


We do not mean to give any extracts from this poem—scarcely 
even to analyse its contents. All we want todo is to remind our 
readers of its author’s existence (most of us must have heard of him 
before), and to put such of them as think they have the art of versify- 
ing, in possession of a subject which, if well managed, will be just as 
popular as Jasmin’s “ Blind Girl of Castélcuillé’’ was in Longfellow’s 
hands. Mistral is to Provence what Jasmin is to Gascony, not the 
‘* local poet” in the bad sense in which, since the exposé about Mr 
Close and the “true blue Robert Young,” the phrase has got to be 
used, but the truly gifted man, the Burns of his province, who speaks 
(as he thinks) in his mother tongue instead of in Paris French. Those 
of us who have never been south of Loire are apt to think that one 
great difference between French and German is that, whereas in 
Germany you cannot travel fifty miles without encountering an appre- 
ciable change of speech, in France the speech of all classes is pretty 
nearly identical all the country over. This is perhaps true of northern 
France (Brittany, of course, excepted). You are on a walking tour 
in Normandy, where the peasants certainly do not talk with Parisian 
nicety ; yet you soon find they are near enough to it to be able to 
correct your halting efforts, and to greet your self-satisfied attempts with 
the mocking ‘‘ Monsieur est étranger.’”” This is not so in Germany. 
If you are tolerably fluent, better still, if you are discreetly sententious, 
you may (if you please) pass among village folk for a Netherlander in 
Prussia, and for a Prussian among South Germans. So, too, when you 
begin to get down below Lyons, The speech rapidly alters; the traces 
of the old lungue d’oc are strong enough to make what you hear in village 
streets and markets as unintelligible as ‘‘broad Scotch” (spoken) is to 
a cockney. Patois, however, is not as popular in France as local 
dialects are with us. Prince Napoleon goes round collecting (as in- 
estimable treasures) the remnants of Basque speech, collating the 
different forms, and examining their affinities. But Basque is a dis- 
tinct language altogether ; for mere dialects the French littérateur 
has no mercy. All his critics are attacking Mistral for writing “in 
an unknown tongue.”’ All very well (says M. Saint-Réne Taillandier), 
for others who have been publishing lately, to use the local patois, they 
only write for their neighbours, and what they write is just made to be 
repeated at the chimney-corner of the métairie, that is all. Mistral 
is a poet whom Paris cannot afford to lose ; and so his critic is angry 
that he comes forth under a disguise which makes him as incompre- 
hensible as if he wrote high Dutch. Yet, after all this talk about 
French centralisation, is it not strange that there should be, in the 
heart of the land, a language which to the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants is simply a foreign tongue? Strange, almost contradictory ; 
were it not the fact that underneath all this Parisian talk about 
centralisation, there are the remains in France of far sharper and 
stronger provincial differences than any still existing among us. The 
Revolution drew all France together, forced on an unity in almost Pro- 
crustean fashion ; but the differences remain, Paris has the ear of 
the world; but Paris is not all France: and some think that there are 
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signs of a desirable strengthening of local thought and feeling in more 
than one quarter of the empire. What a contrast, by the way, between 
the neglect of this old Provengl dialect and the delight which almost 
all Englishmen of any culture have in reading Lowland Scotch. The 
two stand much on the same level with regard to the official language 
of the nation. The Breton, a distinct tongue like Welsh, is of course 
a dead letter to Parisians. But why Jasmin, and Mistral, and the older 
poets of the south, should not be as much read and enjoyed as Burns, 
and Hogg, and a score more are south of the border, can only be ex- 
plained by remembering that the Frenchman of Paris (and every 
literary Frenchman is, during his active years, a Frenchman of Paris), 
is a slave of the Academy, and can see no beauty in any word or phrase 
which has not been sanctioned by authority. Here, on the contrary, 
just as a slight brogue is often thought rather becoming, so poems 
which would scarcely be noticed were they written in plain English, 
are at once deemed attractive if they are in some local dialect. Wit- 
ness the Cumberland poems recently published ; and those in Lanca- 
shire phrase, sach as the well-known ‘‘ Com’ whoam to t’ childern an’ 
me ;”’ and, above all, the Rev. W. Barnes's three series of poems in 
the Dorsetshire dialect. Callendau, poueémo nouved, is, then, M. 
Mistral’s way of spelling the title of a poem which he intends shall make 
its way beyond the borders of his native province. He is not the only 
singer of the sunny south. Aubanel, Roumanille, Mireille, Alari, 
there are many more poets or rhymsters of the langue d’oc; but his 
name alone, we fancy, has crossed the Channel. A word as to the 
subject of his poem. It is to shew the contrast between the corruption 
of the higher classes and the héalthy vigour of the Provengal people in 
the years preceding the French Revolution. With all its police, the 
France of the eighteenth century was not a very safe country to travel 
in; no country was justthen. An epidemic of highway robbery seems 
to have seized half Europe; why, it is hard to tell, for there was plenty 
of war going on to occupy the restless spirits. Provence had a very bad 
attack of the malady. ‘Those strange little ruined custles which one 
meets at every league along the Cote rétie, and which make parts of the 
country north of Avignon look so like a bare and burnt-up Rhineland, 
were half of them the haunts of very questionable gentry, at least as 
late as 1750. Mistral has plenty of authority for the ‘‘ wicked man” 
in his poem. So late as 1776, Gaspard de Besse, broken on the wheel 
at Aix, was a nobleman, and yet a highwayman to boot. Calendal, 
then, is a Provengal fisher lad, born at Cassis, of which little unknown 
port the poet speaks in excusable raptures. When he is not on the sea, 
Calendal is rambling over the wild hills by the shore, gaining strength 
and courage which will stand him in good stead by and by. One day 
as he is wandering about he meets a lady lovely beyond expression, but 
with a strange wildness in her eyes and manner. Is it the fairy 
Esterella, who, in Provengal story, troubles men’s hearts and fills them 
with a love which kills them by its hopelessness? Calendal thinks it 
must be she. Anyhow he falls in love, not knowing that the lady is the 
daughter of the Prince of Baux, descendant of the old Provengal kings, 
who was married to Count Severan, but found out on the marri 

day that the Count is, like Gaspard de Besse, a bandit noble who lives 
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by deeds of violence, She runs away, and lives a strange life among 
the rocks and woods; meeting Calendal, she listens to the vows in 
which he protests that he will make himself worthy of her, and, by 
and by, undertakes to give him lessons in chivalry, and to “ form his 
mind” in fact. He proves worthy of his instructress: his exploits, 
from the felling of a pine wood on Mont Ventoux to the final battle in 
which he destroys the robber band. and slays Count Severan, are 
striking and well told. Mistral manages to avoid monotony ; and at 
the same time to shew that the young man’s noblest triumphs are 
those which he wins over himself. Of course when the robber-count 
is happily put out of the way, there is no reason why the noble ple- 
beian should not claim the princess who has played Beatrice’s part in 
purifying and elevating his tone of mind. The poem is slight enough ; 
but, even when diluted into ordinary French, it is pleasing ; and 
when critics like. M. Taillandier speak so well of it, we may be sure 


we do not err in recommending it to any who may wish to try their 
hand at translation. 


Geschichte d. Kath. Theologie. V. Dr K. Werner. 


In this volume Dr Werner, favourably known by his works on 
Aquinas and Suarez, traces the history of German Romanist theology 
from the Council of Trent to the present time. It is a book of 
great research and impartiality. The author sometimes gives the 
briefest sketch of the works he notices, sometimes enters into exami- 
nation minutely. All parts of theological literature are embraced, 
exegetical, historical, casuistical, apologetic. The history of hymnology 
is also included. Dr Werner has well traced the development of 
speculation, and the general and special influences that acted upon the 
form of writing in each successive period. His work is divided into 
three books ; the first embraces ‘‘ the age of confessional polemics ;” 
the second, “ the transition period to that of general toleration ;” the 
third, ‘‘ the progress of catholic theology under the influence of the 
culture of the nineteenth century.” We would especially direct atten- 
tion to the account of the nature and philosophy of the Jesuit Kircher ; 
the scholastically treated theology of Amort and Peri; the Josephist 
teaching of Rautenstrauch ; the influence of the elder Gérres ; the 
philosophical and devotional writings of Bishop Sailer ; the ecclesiastical 
histories of Stolberg, Katercamp, Dollinger, Ritter, and Allzog; the 
apologetic of Drey ; and the philosophy of history by Windischmann. 
Each portion of this extensive field has been carefully trodden by 
Werner. His thought is clear and his style easy. An immense mass 
of reading is ably and gracefully wielded, and the student, or even the 
general reader, will find the work a most interesting introduction to 


the subject. The book supplies a blank, and supplies it admirably 
well. 


Hieronymus, Von Lic. Dr O. Zécuuzr. 


Professor Zéchler has undertaken to write the life and works of 


Jerome, by delineating them from his writings. He has thoroughly 
VOL, XVI.—NO. LXI. Tt 
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fulfilled his intention. After a careful introductory examination of 
the different editions of the father, and expressing his desire for 
another and better, he takes up the different eras of the life of Jerome, 
selecting, as he began, such extracts from the letters and other works 
of the saint as cast most light upon his story. Zéchler is free from the 
partiality which Macaulay described as the ‘“lues Boswelliana.”” He 
never sacrifices truth to his hero. His description of the travels, plans, 
contests, of the Father is very vivid and captivating to the reader. 
In the second part of the volume, in six chapters, he takes up Jerome 
as a Christian author in general, as Bible translator and exegete, as 
historian and biographer, as polemic and dogmatic theologian, as 
ascetic and practical theologian, as estimated by contemporaries, 
medieval writers, reformers, and others in modern times. ‘‘If we com- 
pare,” says he, *‘ Augustine and Jerome in their exegetical-critical 
activity with Luther, we find that, while Augustine, by his profound 
understanding of the Pauline doctrine of grace and of gospel principles 
in general, preceded the German reformer on the side of his material re- 
forming principle, Jerome, by his critical relation to the Alexandrian ver- 
sion and the Old Testament Apocrypha, was the forerunner of the formal 
principle of the Reformation” (p. 881). Zochler has taken great pains, 
and, for the most part, achieved much success in examination of the 
difficult passages of Jerome’s life and writings. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April last begins with an article on the 
‘* Philosophy of Language,” by Professor. Tafel of Washington Uni- 
versity. Within the narrow limits of a few pages, little more could 
be done than to indicate the various branches of this large subject. 
Onur transatlantic friends, like the Germans, seem fond of such inves- 
tigations ; it would be highiy desirable that some of their writers would 
gather up the fruits of later studies in the field of philolology and pre- 
sent them to the public. In the next article, on Jephtha’s vow, Dr 
Warren of Boston takes the milder view of this transaction, contending 
that it only consigned the daughter of Jephtha to a life of celibacy, 
in the service of the tabernacle. The most generally interesting 
article is that on ‘‘ Hymns, their Authorship and History,” by Hamil- 
ton Hill, Esq., of Boston. 


The April number of the Princeton Review is singularly barren of 
interest. The contents are, “‘ Western Presbyterianism,” ‘‘ The Epi- 
curean Philosophy,” ‘“‘ Emanuel Swedenborg,” ‘‘ The Position of the 
Book of Psalms,” ‘‘ The Philosophy of Mathematics,”—topics which 
will hardly tempt perusal at any time, and which seem strangely out 
of season at the present day, when the theological atmosphere is 
charged with so many elements of strife, chaos, and wild disorder. 
The article on Swedenborg, however, presents a judicious summary 
and refutation of the system of Swedenborg, whom he writer charitably 
regards as an honest and well-meaning enthusiast. 


Meditationes tiber d. CXIX Psalm. V.Dr J. E. Verrs. 


_ Dr Veith is well known to the readers of German, as one of the most 
distinguished pulpit orators of the fatherland. This volume is perhaps 
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hardly equal to some of the previous eleven volumes of his sermons. The 
119th Psalm was considered by Augustine very difficult to interpret, on 
account of the apparent sameness of much of its phraseology. Veith 
has attempted, but we think with only partial success, to discover and 
exhibit a a of thought in the psalm. While diligently availing him- 
self of the labours of his predecessors in exposition, from Hilary of 
Poitiers and Augustine downward, he has given full scope to his own 
singular gifts. He has great command of illustrations, drawn from nature 
and art. Anecdotes from ancient and modern history are strikingly intro- 
duced. Above all, the Word casts great light upon his subject as he treats 
it, verse after verse. His style is generally simple, but sometimes rises 
into a ful and attractive eloquence. Our own language is rich in. 
books like Greenham, Maniton, and Bridges on this most important psalm. 
Yet either the general reader or the clergyman seeking to make homiletic- 
use of the psalm, will find in Dr Veith’s volume a valuable help. Several 
occasional sermons occupy the latter part of the volume. We know no book 
in which the history of the church has better been made to yield up its 
treasures for popular instruction and edification. 


XJII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Memorials of the Clayton Family. By the Rev. Toomas W. Avetine.. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 


We have read this volume with unmingled satisfaction and untiring 
delight. It introduces us toa family of four of the most excellent men 
who have lately left the stage of life; four of the most worthy ministers 
that have adorned our age. ‘The father and his three sons, whose portraits 
are prefixed, all betook themselves to the ministry as natively and instinc- 
tively as the swan to the lake, or the lark to the sky. All of them were 
distinguished in their respective ——- as able and successful heralds of 
the cross. They attached themselves to the Congregationalists ; but it is 
not difficult to see, from the liberality which they displayed, that but for 
the shackles which the Act of Uniformity imposes on the conscientious, 
while they hang so py: on the careless and the heretical, these men 
might have adorned the ranks of the Established Church. Another re- 
mark is suggested by the fact that when Mr John Clayton senior, sensible 
of the deficiency of his own education, wished to give his son the benefit 
of a university training, he was obliged, for the same reason, to send him. 
all the way to Scotland! Matters have changed somewhat to the better 
now; but we cannot help reflecting how many men of genius must have 
been lost to the country and to the Church of Christ during the reign of 
this narrow and exclusive policy, which shut the doors of learning in the 
face of such real gentlemen and Christians as the Claytons. 

In the earlier part of his ministry, Mr John Clayton, the father, was 
brought into connection with the Countess of Huntingdon, in whose coll 
at Trevecca he was educated. These Memorials reveal some curious traits 
in the character of this excellent lady, with which we were not previously 
familiar. We had no idea that she had assumed to such an extent the 
prerogatives of a bishop over her ministers. She seems to have been rather 
indignant at “ Dear Clayton” for having left “the connection,” and “shut 
himself up in dry, dead Presbyterian meeting-houses ;” for at this time 
Mr Clayton appears to have been favourable to something like Presbytery. 
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He was at first associated with that wandering star, Sir Harry Trelawney; 
but, in the year 1778, he was removed to the Weigh-house Chapel, London, 
where he continued to labour till the year 1826, when he resigned in 
favour of Mr Parsons. He died in 1843, at the ripe age of eighty-nine. 
His success as a preacher was very striking. Among many others whom 
he was the means of converting, may be mentioned the veteran missionary 
to Polynesia, the Rev. W. Ellis. Calm, dignified, and oe in address, 
and faithful in reproving prevalent forms of vice and dissipation, he was 
frequently supposed to be aiming at individuals; and more than one 
instance is recorded in which hearers complained to the astonished preacher 
of having publicly exposed them by his personal allusions. When to this 
it is added that he was conservative in his political views, and spoke out 
boldly against the revolutionary principles of his day, we are not surprised 
to learn that he was subjected to various severe attacks, and even to abusive 
libels, all which, however, he bore in perfect silence. The following extract 
from an address delivered at the dedication of his son may be taken asa 
fair a of the man :— 

“T have not language of indignant severity sufficiently strong to express 
the contemptible cowardice, Sama and soul-murdering cruelty, of 
those who adopt an indefinite phraseology in order—such is the plenitude 
of their prudence and moderation—that none may suspend their devotion, 
but that a heterogeneous mass of nominal Calvinists and real Arians and 
Socinians may be assembled—for united they cannot be—in one society. 
Frost unites sticks and stones, moss, leaves, and weeds; the sun separates 
them. Into the secret of that frosty liberality may you, my son, never 
enter; and to the assembly of its advocates, never be thou united. Your 
testimony is to contain nothing but the truth. Sermons should not consist 
in declamation, but be calculated to convey solid instruction. You must 
teach, and not trifle away time in exhibiting fine thoughts or playin upon 
words Your testimony should be borne with zeal; in the Feat of 
which do not lay aside Christian meekness towards opposers. At the 
same time, take care that you do not grow lukewarm and indifferent under 
the specious protest of meekness.” 

We have the following good anecdote of John Newton, not ina 
to the present state of things :—Addressing Mr Clayton, he said, “ John, 
I should like to add one more petition to the Litany.” ‘Ah, sir,” rejoined 
his companion, smiling, “but you know you can’t. If you were an In- 
dependent, you could, if you pleased, introduce a dozen.” “ Well, well,” 
replied the old man, “ perhaps so; but I should be satisfied just now, as 
an Episcopalian, with one.” “ And what would you add?” inquired Mr 
Clayton, whose curiosity was roused. Well,” said Mr Newton, “seein 
some of my brethren are carried about with every wind of doctrine, as i 
they had lost their senses, I would pray, ‘From all wind-mills in the head, 
Good Lord, deliver us.’” 

Of Rowland Hill we have here two reminiscences, which have never 
yet been published. As he was on his way to aot | Chapel, he overheard 
two young men saying, “ Let’s go and hear Rowland Hill, and have some 
fun.” The old gentleman having ordered the verger to shew the boys to a 
seat in front of the pulpit, and fasten the door, read out as his text, “‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell,” and looking full in the face of the 
prisoners, exclaimed, “‘ And there's fun for you!” This being frequently 
repeated, the eyes of all were turned towards the unhappy ouths, one of 
white became at last so affected that he fainted, and had to be carried out 
of the chapel. Strange to say, this young man was from that time seriously 
impressed, and afterwards became chairman of the Congregational Union, 
In the other anecdote, old Rowland was fairly outflanked. Hearing a 
brewer's drayman swearing at his work, he accosted him in his usual 
brusque style, telling him he would appear as a swift witness against him. 
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“ Very likely,” rejoined the offender, “ the bi; rogues ali turn king's 
evidence.” r Hill confessed that the re eet epee seer be cau- 
tious, when he spoke to such men Ggain, he reproved them. 

Of the three sons of ‘the eldest’ Clayton, we have only space to say that- 
they followed in the steps of their worthy father. Without pretensions to 
learning, they were elegant scholars and eloquent speakers. It is worthy 
of notice that they were all blessed with amiable partners in life, who 
“helped them much in the Lord,” and whose characters, variously beauti- 
ful, ly contribute to the attractions of this volume. Mr Aveling has. 
done full justice, in a pleasant flowing style, to the memorials of this excel- 
lent family. If we have any fault to find with him, it is one common to. 
his with many other memoirs—a certain reticence in regard to details which 
are kept back after the reader's curiosity has. been excited to know them, . 
For example, we burn to know what was the ise nature of those libels 
and charges brought against the elder Mr Clayton, but we are a 
vokingly in the dark. A little shading is needful for effect in est 
drawn picture. 


An Exposition of the Epistle of James, ina Series of Discourses. By the 
a ge Free South Church, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
ark. 3 


It is a notable proof of the poenineete of preaching in the religious life 
ef Scotland, that a particular form of it has obtained a currency now 
else to be met with,—what is technically called the “lecture.” By this is 
meant a continuous and detailed exposition of a book of Scripture, with the 
express design of ae its precise oj and every shade of waening. 
intended to be conveyed by the Spirit of truth, along with an application o 
its lessons, in every legitimate way, to the hearts and lives of the hearers. 
Probably no other people in the world could bear so severe a test of their 
intelligence and patient attention. - At the same time no method could be 
posed better fitted to secure freshness, variety, and authority, in the 
teaching of divine truth. It tends also to maintain a high standard of 
intellectual effort and sacred learning on the of the ministers. It is 
far the most difficult part of their labours; and the wonder is it should be 
so well done, that the practice of devoting one service every Lord’s day to 
this continuous exposition is almost universal, 

The volame before us is a favourable specimen of the Scotch “lecture.” 
Here is the old familiar form,—a brief introduction, embracing a careful 
presentment of the contextual connection, and a mapping out of the prin- 
cipal matters of the passage in hand,—then a vigorous discussion of these,— 
and finally, the “application,”—an enumeration of the special lessons 
springing from the passage, and appeals to various classes of people in the 
congregation. Mr Adam’s exposition is indeed something more than this. 
He tells us in his Ya 4 that while the original form is retained, these 
discourses are considerably different from what they were as given from the 
pulpit; and that he has contemplated the twofold object of furnishing an 
exposition “sufficiently plain and practical for ordinary readers,” and at the 
same time one exact and close enough to “ render it in some degree helpful 
to those who are seeking to ascertain the meaning, and master the difficul- 
ties of the epistle.” 

These two objects may seem somewhat incompatible; indeed, there are 
not awanting instances of failure in such attempts; but we are bound to 
say that Mr Adanr has achieved his task with remarkable success. The 
book is perfectly readable for any one from mogening to end; while, at the 
same time, the treatment is so a that the instructed student cannot 
but derive profit from its perusal. No doubt certain allowances must be 
made by both classes of readers. The stadent may sometimes complain of 
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an amplification that is suitable enough for a popular discourse, but out of 
:place in a discussion, the simple object of which is to elicit truth, and that 
~sometimes questions are brought up that are briefly and summarily pro- 
‘nounced upon; and the ordinary reader, on the other hand, may sometimes 
‘have his power of attention pretty severely tasked ; but there is much less 
of this than might be anticipated. The matter is so well-digested, the style 
is so clear and current—so easy and yet so accurate, and the interest of the 
reader is so well maintained by a mental energy that never flags, that 
really no one can have much to complain of. 

The general cast of the volume is ratiocinative. There is no intuition, 
no fancy, no enthusiasm. It is a good instance of the “dry light” of 
reasoned truth. But the language is copious, varied, and cultivated, and 

ossesses the vital qualities of clearness and vigour; and both the inter- 

retation and practical treatment of the epistle are strikingly marked b 
Semiminstion, sagacity, independence of thought, and high principle; wi 
constant evidence of ample research, and no slight mastery of a difficult 
theme. 

The Epistle of James presents no ordinary difficulties to the expositor. 
It bristles all over with points that have been the subject of endless debate. 
Its authorship is a question on which it is hopeless to look for anything 
like certainty. Its date, and the class of readers for whom it was designed, 
are also matters of serious controversy. Its canonical history has tended 
to cast over it a shade of suspicion, And when to these circumstances we 
add the internal peculiarities of the epistle, which mark it off very dis- 
tinctly, and even—superficially considered—unfavourably, from the other 
apostolical writings, we are at no loss to account for the comparatively 
small amount of attention it has received, especially from the more popular 
class of expositors ; a circumstance complained of by Stier in the preface to 
his admirable exposition, and which is also referred to by Mr Adam. 

The internal peculiarities of the epistle are indeed very remarkable. In 
general complexion and style it resembles more the Sermon on the Mount, 
or even the prophetical books of the Old Testament, than a post-pentecostal 
writing, in which we look for a full development of the of the gospel. 
There is a singular scantiness in the statement of distinctively Christian 
doctrine, and there is one omission that is a surprising :—there is 
no reference whatever to the Cross or to the sacrifice of Christ for human 
redemption, whether as a fact, or as an object of faith, or a source of 
consolation, or a motive of holy living or active beneficence. Moreover, 
there is what appears to be a direct and even designed contradiction of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith alone, which, after all the expla- 
nations that have been given of it, must still be regarded as somewhat 
mysterious, Add to all this that there is a frequent and elaborate use of 
figures,—very beautiful and appropriate, no doubt, but, by their very number 
and elaborateness, descending somewhat beneath the high level of spiritu- 
ality and dignity that mark the apostolical style;and no one can be 
surprised that at various periods of the church’s history doubts have been 
entertained as to the claims of this epistle to a place in the canon of 
inspiration. Least of all need it astonish us that the ardent and impetuous 
soul of Luther, battling for the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesia, should. 
have been strongly repelled by these characteristics, and that he should at 
one time have applied to the epistle the unhappy words (afterwards, it must 
never be forgotten, amply retracted), “eine rechte stroberne Epistel,” “a 
right strawy epistle.’’ On a closer view, however, the epistle is found to 
be not only based on Christian doctrine, but entirely consistent with it, and 
though great difficulties still adhere to several passages, it is now unhesitat- 
ingly received by the orthodox church, and is highly prized for special 
merits of its own, These peculiar excellencies are by no means slight. 
They consist for the most part in the vigorous exposure of certain vices that 
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are at all times, more or less, apt to prevail, and above all, in the prominence 
given to works in the scheme of salvation. It is perhaps one of the 
most striking evidences of the wisdom apparent in the structure of Scrip- 
ture, that there is found in it so large a portion as this epistle, devoted to 
the incalcation of Christian virtue, and so contrived as to necessitate, by 
reason of the very debates it has occasioned, an attention to the claims of 
personal righteousness on those who are justified and saved by free 

Our limits forbid any discussion of the more important difficulties of the 
exegesis, but we instance one of the lesser degree, for the purpose of shew- 
ing Mr Adam’s manner of dealing with such matters. In connection with 
the passage, chap. i. 9, 10, 11, the question has been raised, whether é racdevs 
means a rich “ brother,” in contrast with “the brother of low d )? OF 
an unbelieving rich man, Alford very truly says, “there are difficulties 
either way.” The connection of the 9th and sek veins seems to require 
that we supply é 43:agé; before é wAsiews to maintain the lel with 
6 adsAQss 6 tawtvés ; but this occasions a strange transition in the latter part 
of the 10th verse, where the rich man appears to be spoken of simply as 
such, and not distinctively as a Christian brother who happens to be 

of riches, and this without any break in the connection. Again, 
it is said of the same “rich man” in the 11th verse, that he “shall fade 
away in his ways,” and it seems as if this were not meant of his riches, 
but of himself. Still further, it is held that the lelism is broken on 
the ordinary view :—“ the tyes of the raruis b is that which is really 
but not apparently his exaltation, whereas the rarswois of the racvevs 
brother is that which is apparently but rot really his debasement” (Alf.). 
We are inclined to think that in this last remark the rhetorical language of 
the _— is subjected to too severe a pressure; but we do not go further 
into the question. 

Professor Maurice, in his late work on “The Commandments,” takes 
occasion, from its dedication to Dr N. Macleod, to speak with high commen- 
dation of the “strength and solidity” of the Scotch national character. 
He ascribes these —_ qualities to a “reverence for an unchangeable law 
and a living Lawgiver,” and implores his friend to “reconsider his theory 
about the Commandments,” as fitted to put him “ out of harmony with the 
best habits and deepest convictions of his people.” There is somethin 
else besides “strength and solidity” in the Scotch character; and if Mr 
Maurice implies that the Scotch “reverence for an unchangeable law and 
a living Lawgiver” is something simply or chiefly hereditary, as he seems 
to do, we are of a different opinion, It is owing above all to the abundant 
ministration of the Word of God. The preaching of God’s word is a leading 
feature of Scotch worship; it has been so from the earliest times of the 
Reformed Church, and it continues to be so at the present day. There is 
no religious education of a people for a moment to be compared with this. 
The teaching of a liturgy is vastly inferior in point of variety, depth, and 
stimulating power; and even its hallowing influence is for the most part 
confined to the refined and cultivated. It is to the free, full, and powerful 
preaching of God’s word, of which we have a specimen in the volume on 
which we have been commenting, that Scotland owes whatever she has of 
moral health and vigour. 


A Commentary on the Old and New Testamen‘s. By Joux Trarp, M.A. 
Reprinted from the Author's last edition. Edited by the Rev. Hucu 
Martin, M.A., author of “ Christ’s Presence in the Gospel History,” &c., 
&e. In five volumes. Vol. I.: Genesis-Second Chronicles. London : 
Richard D. Dickenson, Farringdon Street. 1867, 


John Trapp, the commentator,—a famous man, doubtless, in his day,—has 
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long suffered from unmerited neglect. Many well-read theologians know 
him only by name, and not.a few have probably never heard of him at all, 
Even Mr Grosart, who knows so much of Puritan theology and. biography, 
is obliged to confess his ignorance, and to solicit grains of information 
from all points of the compass. It will, we fear, be some time before a 
tolerable memoir of John Trapp can be written; but if such a thing is a 
possible achievement, Mr Grosart is the man for the task. 

We hail, as a good sign of the times, the increased attention that is given 
in many quarters to the admirable theology of the English Puritans. The 
style and method of these divines may be old fashioned, and to a finical 
modern taste somewhat hard and repulsive ; but their learning, their wis- 
dom and their wit, their knowledge of the Scriptures, and their grasp of 
the whole round of Christian doctrine, have not been surpassed in this or 
in any other age, To dive into their massive folios is to discover 
intellectual and spiritual treasures. The metal of their thoughts is often run 
into quaint and curious moulds; but it is ae uine and precious. 
In a single page of a good Puritan writer you will often find more original 
thoughts and rich fancies than are to be met with in a whole volume of 
the modern religious school. A taste for Puritanic theological literature 
is always a promising sign of the professional or general reader. Sucha 
taste is to be pane. = ol encouraged in every possible way by all who 
wish to counteract at once the rising scepticism and superstition of the age. 
The Puritans are the best antagonists or correctives of Romanism and 
~~ serene these apparently opposite but really kindred enemies of the 
aith. 

The series of Puritan authors rescued from comparative obscurity, and 
introduced to modern readers by Mr Nichol of Edinburgh, has more than once 
received our cordial commendation. Commentaries of the Puritan period 
little known, but of great value, have thus seen the light once more and 
been prized by many, thanks to Mr Nichol’s spirited enterprise. But here 


is a first-rate commentary, of the true Puritan pe Bk ager in a 


modernised form, and at a very reasonable rate, by a don publisher. 
It is worthy of being placed by the side of any of Mr Nichol’s excellent 
republications. In point of intrinsic value an editing, it is hardly 
to be surpassed by any work of the kind. Both the publisher and the 
editor have done their duty well, and deserve the hearty thanks. of. all 
genuine lovers of Puritan lore. 
As a commentator, Trapp, with all his excellencies, has also most of the 
uliarities of his learned contemporaries. He has all the unction and 
octrinal richness of his Puritan brethren; also their quaint style and 
various learning. That he was a ripe scholar and well-read man, a man of 
ready wit and subtle intellect, is evident from almost every page of his 
commentary. [lis comments on the very first verses of Genesis are enough 
to shew the powers of his mind, with the extent and variety of his re- 
sources. The heathen philosophers, the Jewish rabbis, the primitive 
fathers, and the schoolmen of the middle ages, are laid under contribution 
to swell his stores of information, or furnish subjects of illustrative remark. 
But yet, like all true commentators, he is profoundly and peculiarly 
acquainted with the sacred writers themselves. He knows well how to 
compare Scripture with Scripture, and to bring out its meaning in a 
humble and reverential spirit. To a scholarly reader his work, so rich in 
choice materials of learning and thought, is an intellectual feast of no 
inferior order. But the unlearned Christian may also greatly enjoy a book 
that is full of admirable elucidation of divine truth, and breathes.a spirit 
of the deepest piety. Our author also shews a sound sense in dealing with 
difficult _—— of Scripture, which we miss in many commentators of his 
time. Sense is always better than learning, but it is a fortunate thing 
when both are combined in an expositor of the word of God, 
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We are so interested in his commentary, that we would gladly know 
something more of Mr John Trapp’s life and labours. But in the mean 
time; failing Mr Grosart's = memoir, we must content ourselves 
with knowing little more than what is told us in the title page and pre- 
fatory matter of this volume. John Trapp was, it ap , an M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1662 was a preacher of the word of God at 
Weston-upon-Avon, Gloucestershire. He seems to have flourished during 
both the Commonwealth and the Restoration. His commentary on the 
Pentateuch was dedicated to Sir Charles Lee of Bilseley, Knight, Justice 
of Peace for the county of Warwick, and also to his wife, the Sadly Mary 
Lee. The Rev. Thomas Dugard, M.A., rector of Barford, Warwickshire, 
writes an ingenious and complimen poetical address to the volume on 
the Pentateuch, which seems to have been published in 1649. The same 
admiring _—_ friend writes a similar address to the reverend author on 
the a etion of his commentary. The author’s son, the Rev. John 
Trapp, M.A., rector of Whitchurch, also indites verses in English and 
Latin, highly laudatory of his father’s great work. These interesting effu- 
sions of friendship and filial affection are carefully printed by way of 
— to this volume, and add something, but not much, to our scanty 

owledge of John Trapp, the English commentator. 

We must not omit to notice, in terms of the highest commendation, the 
two elaborate and admirable indexes appended to this volume. The index 
of texts, due to the industry of the learned editor, must be of immense 
service to all who wish to make a practical use of the commentary. The 
index of topics or things, which we owe to the author himself, has been 
considerably enlarged and improved. Both these valuable adjuncts are 
beautifully printed, and give the book a completeness which we often miss 
in works of a similar kind. 


The Life of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D. +s Daveuter, the Author 
of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” London : James Nisbet & Co., 
and Hatchard & Co., Piccadilly. 1867. 


The old familiar names that have passed from mouth to mouth for gene- 
rations are fast vanishing from the scene. To some of them, however, we 
cling with peculiar fondness. We refuse to let them go; and in the 
family portrait hung over the mantelpiece, in the empty chair sacredly kept 
in its wonted place, in the unfinished scrawl shewing where the pen 
dropped from the trembling fingers, we would snatch from the grave some 
slolaee of their presence, and would fain believe that they are not entirely 
gone. And surely, the non omnis moriar of the poet may be more fully 
realised of the dear saint who, when here, lived so much in the element of 
heaven and its immortality, that to associate with his image the idea of 
death seemed incongruous, and now that he has departed, to conceive of 
him as wholly dead would be impiety. Such was the man whose life is por- 
trayed in these Memoirs,—whose saintly, patriarchal features, as they 
ap in the profile before us, radiant with benignity and sacred grace, 
so long “ adorned the venerable place,” and the very sight of which, when 
seen by a savage mob, had the effect of stilling their angry passions, as if 
the face of an angel had looked down upon them from heaven,—and whose 
holy walk on earth, sketched by the pen of his like-minded daughter, irre- 
sistibly inspires the wish that we seen him but once, near enough to 
have “ plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile.” Poor Cowper, 
when gazing through bitter tears on his mother’s portrait, exclaimed, 


“ Blest be the art that can immortalise !” 
In these pages Miss Marsh has succeeded in doing more than any painter 
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could, to embalm the memory of her venerable father. Here he may be said 
to live over again his pure, happy, and loving life. And in reviewing it there 
are two reflections that strike us. Some are perpetually talking of the various 
“ phases of Christianity,” as if true Christianity could assume as many forms 
of look and feature-as Garrick is said to have done when seated before 
Hogarth for his portrait. Now, in point of fact, making allowance of course 
for varieties of natural character and temper which modify the expression, 
Christianity, in its essential features, as well as in its essential principles, 
is one and the same in all genuine Christians. To this do they “all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” 
Strictly speaking, the religion of Christ has but one phase, though that is 
produced by a combination of various graces. It is “ first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and of good fruits, with- 
out partiality and without hypocrisy.” Such, in an eminent degree, was 
the character of Dr Marsh ; and the nearer that we can approximate it, 
the closer do we come to the true “phase of Christianity.” Our next re- 
flection is more special. What a blessed church would the Church of 
England be, were all, or even the great body, of her clergymen such as Dr 
Marsh was! The amount of influence which even one such as he must 
exert in advancing the credit of the church to which he belonged is incal- 
culable. We envy the communion which could boast of such a minister, 
the people who enjoyed such a pastor, the family which was blessed with 
such a father. Few readers will regret the time spent in perusing this 
beautiful biography. 


Memoirs of John Edgar, DD. LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
for the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. By 
W. D. Kitien, D.D. Eelfast: C. Aitchison. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 1867. 


Here we have the memoirs of a very different man from the last no- 
ticed—as different in form, temper, and manner, as can well be imagined. 
In the patriarch of Beckenham, as in the Vicar of Wakefield, we see the 
ideal of an English clergyman, comely in feature, dignified in mien, pla- 
cidly grave, and mildly cheerful in address. The presbyter of Belfast, on 
the contrary, exhibited the plainness of his order to a degree approaching 
the extreme. Unindebted to nature in point of personal attractions, he 
disdained to sacrifice in any form to the graces, and paid small regard to 
the ceremonies and conventionalities of society. Bold, sturdy, and slash- 
ing in address, he flung aside all outer integuments, and set himself lustily, 
in bare sleeves, to the hard work of his vocation. And yet, between these 
two men, so diverse in nature and aspect, there was an essential unity. 
Under the rough, and somewhat ungainly exterior of Dr Edgar, there beat 
a heart full of the milk of human kindness ; the hard crust concealed the 
same fervent charity, the same holy zeal for the glory of God and the good 
of man, which found its vent through the more _— and gentle nature of 
Dr Marsh. And now that both have cast aside this mortal slough, we 
doubt not that these spirits are seen, in their happier sphere, “each one 
resembling the children of a King.” 

We had no idea, till we read these pages, that Dr Edgar had done so 
much in his day for the interests of truth, righteousness, and charity. His 
exertions in the cause of temperance (he disavowed tee-totalism), of outcast 
and forlorn females, of his Retmasok countrymen during the famine, of 
the Connaught mission, and of education and evangelisation in general, 
were as effective as they were indefatigable. He was indeed, emphatically, 
a man of action, rather than a man either of study or of strife ; the aly 


instance in which we find him involved in controversy being that con- 
nected with his tract, entitled, “ Presbyterian Privilege pn Duty,” in 
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which he stumbled against and trod on the tender toes of some Episcopal 


taries. 

Killen has executed his task with t fidelity, ability, and discri- 
mination. He has photographed to the life his late friend and coll ’ 
not setting down aught in malice; and, when treading on rather ticklish 
ground, we admire the tact and delicacy with which he has succeeded in 
stating the truth without giving way to anything that can be justly ac- 
counted party spirit or person — The volume must ts deeply 
interesting to the numerous friends of Dr Edgar, and to all who take an 
interest in the objects to which his life was devoted. 


A Review of Mr J. S. Mill’s Essay on Liberty. By a Liperat. Watson & 


Gardner. 

Mr J. 8. ‘saul Psychological Theory. By a Puitosopnic ConsERVATIvE, 
Quaritch. 

An Examination of some of the points on Mill's Critique of the Philosophy 
of Sir W. Hamilton. By Exocn Metior, M.A. (Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society.) 

In the opening of the first of these the author endeavours to shew that 
Mr Mill is not truly a great man, or a man of genius, or a man of ability, 
but simply a clever man. Without claiming for him that he is a great 
man, or a man of genius, we think that it might be allowed that he is a 
man of ability. The author is more successful in shewing that he has been 
starting some questions regarding morality generally, and the relation of 
the sexes in particular, which will require to be carefully watched. The 
second is a clever attack on Mr Mill’s philosophy by one well versed in meta- 

hysics, and competent for the task, but at times inclined to be witty when 
iS should be grave. He brings forward a fact which completely upsets the 
whole psychology of Mill and Bain, whose fundamental principle is, that 
we get the idea of extension by the movement of the arm in space. 

“Tt seems almost cruel to upset so ingeniously constructed a system,—a 

system so scientifically elaborated by Mr Bain, and endorsed by Mr Mill, in 

full belief that it was founded on facts, not fancies. Still the painful duty 
must be performed, and we must beg to introduce our readers to Eva Lauk, 
an Esthonian girl, orn without arms or legs, but only empty sockets, and who 
nevertheless acquired a knowledge of external objects, distance, &., as 
quickly as her brothers and sisters who possessed the full complement of 
limbs. ‘The case is recorded at length in “ Frorieps Neue Notizen aus dem 

Gebiete der Natur,” No. 133, July 1838 ; and is quoted by Schopenhauer, 

“ Welt als Wille, vol. ii. c. iv.” Though their hypothesis is thus under- 

mined by a fact, we expect the school to go on coolly maintaining that 

physiology is on their side! Mr Mellor is a pupil of Hamilton's, for whom 
e has a profound respect, but does not endorse all his opinions, He hits 

Mr Mill my and shews throughout masterly sense and acquaintance with 

the subject. We hope he will continue his attacks, Nonconformist youth 

need to be warned, and they will listen to Mr Mellor. 


Dissertations and Discussions. By Joun Stuart Mu. Vol. III. Longman. 


Mr Mill is reckoned “ the philosopher of the age” by certain of the young 
London journalists, who are for ever quoting him, evidently because they 
know no other repay 8 The sensible people of the three kingdoms are 
beginning to estimate him more soberly as the great Doctrinaire of the age, 
a match for Condorcet and others who framed philosophies and theologies 
for the French at the time of the first Revolution. In two departments he 
is a high authority, in Political Economy and Inductive Logic, though I 
believe that in coming years he may be su in both these by wider 
systems. But Mr Mill has opinions on all other subjects, moral and reli- 
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gious, poetical and artistic, political and philosophic, sexual and social ; and 
these he is fond of keeping before the public. In this new volume he 
should be listened to with respect when he discusses ‘“‘ Thoughts on Parlia- 
mentary Reform,” “Recent Writers on Reform,” “ Non-Intervention,” 
“The Contest in America,” and “Austin on Jurisprudence.” But when 
we turn to his philosophic articles,—“ Bain’s Psychology” and “ Grote’s 
Plato,”—the exclamation which irresistibly bursts from us is, “ Behold 
how these Comtists puff one another!” First we find Grote examining old 
Plato by the standard of Mill and Bain. Next we have Mill laudi rote 
and Bain in the Edinburgh Review, and commending Bain in his St An- 
drew’s address. Then Bain praises Grote in Macmillan, and secures the 
influence of the higher men to get him into examinerships, by which he 
may turn the reading of young men towards his school, and he gets 
one of his pupils put into a philosophic chair in London, over the Rev. 
James Martineau, who had so vigorously opposed Comtism, These things 
should be noted by. thinking men. The Comtist, school having gained s 
considerable amount of success, is now systematically combining for uni- 
versal conquest in the secular press and the colleges of our country. 


Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. By Joun Srvarr 
Mut. Third Edition. Longman. 


In this edition, just issued, Mr Mill replies to the criticisms of Mr Man- 
sel, Dr M'Cosh, &c. Some of these gentlemen will be able and willing to 
answer his strictures; and so far as we have examined them, will not find 
much difficulty in doing so. The combatants have come to close quarters, 
and thinkers will soon be able to see with whom the truth lies. Mr Mill 
has been obliged to give up some points, though not in a frank manner; 
and his defences of himself are not so powerful as his attacks on Hamilton. 
He says of Professor Fraser that he is “on the substantive philosophic doc- 


trines principally concerned a most valuable ally, to whom I might almost 
have left the defence of our common opinions.” Does Mr Fraser accept this 
compliment? If so, where is the representative in Scotland of the genuine 
Scottish philosophy ? 


Scholasticism. A Lecture by W. W. Surrey, D.D. Parker & Co. 


Bishop Hampden, in his Bampton Lectures for 1832, drew attention to 
the scholastic pene ny in its influence on the development of theology. 
Since then, the revived study of the scholastic writers in France and 
Germany has produced various important volumes. But Britain lags be- 
hind. This lecture of the late Professor of Church History at Oxford is a 
useful introduction to the study of the schoolmen. It is fresh, vivid, and 
graphic. It is somewhat one-sided in some of its views, as when the author 
says (p. 25), that the Augustinian system of grace was “a question of fact,” 
a dependence on God. The Bishop of aioe reasons upon the mode of the 
exhibition or reception of grace as subtlely as any schoolman could do. 
There is a fair and candid balancing, in the main, of the good and the evil 
of scholasticism. We could have liked, however, a more thorough dis- 
crimination of the stages of scholastic philosophy, and of the differences 
in character among the chief schoolmen. ‘The last characteristic is its 
engrained hostility to criticism of a historical kind, No age affords more 
marvellous proofs of the inequalities of the human mind, and of the force 
which the current of circumstances possesses to determine the direction of 
its action. How wonderful does it appear that the intellect which penned 
the Summa of Aquinas should have accepted the forged Decretals” (p. 30). 
But is not this deficiency in criticism a characteristic both of ancient, secular, 
and ecclesiastical historians? Was it not handed down to the schoolmen, 
not invented by them? 





